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Class,  AVES* 


THE  OVIPAROUS  VERTEBRATED  ANIMALS  IN 

GENERAL. 

Although  the  three  classes  of  the  vertebrated  ovipa- 
fous  animals  differ  considerably  from  each  other  by 
the  quantity  of  respiration,  and  by  every  thing  relat- 
ing thereto,  as  the  power  of  movement  and  the 
energy  of  the  senses ;  they  display,  nevertheless, 
many  characters  in  common,  when  {daced  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  vertebrated  vivipara. 

The  hemispheres  of  their  brain  are  narrow,  nor 
are  they  united  by  a  corpus  callomm.  The  tubercles 
nates  are  greatly  developed,  are  penetrated  by  one 
ventricle,  and  not  covered  by  the  hemispheres,  but 
visible  below,  or  at  the  sides  of  the  brain;  the 

*  The  reader  will  obsenre  that  in  the  present  division  of  our 
work,  instead  of  forming  a  tabular  synopsis  for  the  additional 
species,  we  have  subjoined  them,  in  the  proper  places,  to  the  text 
of  the  Baron,  and  printed  them,  and  any  observations  of  our  own, 
in  a  small  type  and  inner  margin. 
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crura  cerebelU  do  not  form  that  protuberance  called 
the  pons  Varolii;  their  nostrils  are  less  complicated ; 
their  ears  have  by  no  means  so  many  little  bones^  and 
in  many  species  have^  indeed,  none;  the  cochka^ 
when  it  exists,  is  much  more  simple,  &c.  The  lower 
jaw,  composed  always  of  several  pieces,  is  attached 
by  a  concave  facet  to  a  saliant  portion  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone,  but  which  is  separated  from  the  petrous  por- 
tion. The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  more  subdivided, 
or  continue  so  longer,  although  they  occupy  the  same 
relative  places,  and  fiilfil  the  same  functions  ;  thus  the 
frontal  has  five  or  six  pieces,  &c.  The  orbits  are  se- 
parated from  the  sphenoid  only  by  a  laminous  bone. 
When  these  animals  have  anterior  extremities  besides 
the  clavicle,  which  is  often  united  with  that  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  os  Jur- 
catum,  or  merry-thought,  the  omoplate  is  supported 
moreover  on  the  sternum  by  a  very  long  and  large 
coracoid  apophysis.  The  larynx  is  more  simple,  and 
is  without  an  epiglottis ;  the  lungs  are  not  separated 
from  the  abdomen  by  a  complete  diaphragm,  &c. 
But,  to  speak  of  all  these  points,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  more  anatomical  details  than  can 
here  be  afibrded.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  have  re- 
marked the  general  analogy  of  the  ovipara  among 
themselves,  greater,  with  reference  to  the  plan  on 
which  they  are  constructed,  than  that  of  any  of  them 
with  the  mammalia. 

Oviparous  generation  consists  essentially  in  this, — 
that  the  young  is  not  fixed  by  a  placentum  to  the  ute- 
rus, or  oviduct,  but  remains  s^arated  by  the  most 
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exterior  of  thede  envelopes.  Its  noarisfament  is  pre- 
pared beforehand^  and  indosed  in  a  sac  attached  to  its 
intestinal  canal :  it  is  this  which  is  called  the  viteUw^ 
or  yolk  of  the  egg,  in  which  the  young,  at  fiiBt  impet- 
ceptiUey  is  inserted  and  nourished,  and  augments 
by  absorbing,  the  liqucnr  of  the  yolk.  Oviparous  ani- 
mals winch  respire  by  lungs,  have,  moreover,  in  the 
egg,  a  mead^rane  plentifiilly  supplied  with  vessels, 
whidi  seem  to  serve  the  purposes  of  respiration ;  they 
aie  attadied  to  the  bladder,  and  represent  the  allan- 
toiB  of  die  mammalia.  It  is  not  found  in  the  fish, 
nor  in  the  bitfraciaii  reptiles^  which,  when  youngs 
respire  like  the  firii,  by  gills. 

Many  <^  the  cold-blooded  oviparous  animals  bring 
forth  their  young  devdoped,  and  without  the  shell  or 
other  meD^rsme  which  separates  them  from  the  mo- 
ib&c;  these  are  called* false  vivipara. 


THB  SECOND  CLASS  OF  VERTFSRATBD  ANIMALS. 


THE  BIRDS 

Are  oviparous,  vertebrated  animals,  with  double  cir- 
cukticm  and  respiration^  organized  for  flight.  Their 
lungs  are  not  divided,  but  fixed  to  the  ribs,  and  are 
enveloped  by  a  membrane  pierced  by  great  holes, 
which  permit  the  air  to  pass  into  many  cavities  in  the 
chest,  lower  belly,  aim-pits,  and  even  the  interior  of 
the  bones ;  so  that  the  exterior  fluid  not  only  bathes 
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the  surface  of  the  puhnoiiary  Tesseb,  but  also  the  sur- 
faces of  an  infinity  of  yessds  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Thus  birds  respire,  in  some  reelects,  by  brandies  of 
their  aorta,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  puhmxiary 
artery,  and  the  oieigy  of  their  irritability  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  quantity  of  reqpiralioa*.  AH  their 
body  is  arranged  to  participate  in  this  energy. 

Their  anterior  extremities,  destined  to  sustain  them 
in  flight,  could  neither  sene  the  purposes  of  standing 
or  holding:  hence  they  are  biped,  and  tai^e  things 
from  the  ground  with  the  mouth :  thus  their  body  is 
inclined  before  the  l^s,  the  thighs  carry  them  for- 
ward, and  the  toes  are  elongated  to  form  a  suflBcient 
base;  the  pelvis  much  extended  in  length,  to  fur- 
nish attadmient  to .  the  musdes  whidi  siqpport  the 
trunk  on  the  thighs.  There  is,  moreover,  a  set  of 
musdes  proceeding  from  the  pdvis  to  the  toes,  and 
passing  over  the  knee  and  the  heel,  so  that  the  weight 
alone  of  the  bird  doses  the  toes,  and  thus  they  are 
enabled  to  sleep  perched  on  one  foot  The  ischia, 
and  especially  the  ossa  pubis,  are  elongated  bdiind, 
and  widen,  to  leave  suffident  place  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  egg. 

The  neck  and  the  beak  are  elongated,  to  reach  the 
ground,  and  the  former  has  pliability  enough  to  be 
bent  backward  when  at  rest  It  has  therefore  many 
vertebrae.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trunk  whidi 
supports  the  wings  has  very  little  motion ;  the  ster- 


*  Two  sparrows  consume  as  much  pure  air  as  a  guinea-pig.— 
Lavoisibr,  Memoires  de  Chime j  i.  119. 
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num,  especially,  to  which  are  attached  the  muscles 
which  lower  the  wings  in  flight,  is  very  miich  ex- 
tended, and  has  its  surface  increased,  moreover,  by  a 
laminous  projection  in  the  middle.  It  is  formed  of 
five  pieces ;  one  central,  of  which  *  the  laminous  pro- 
jection makes  a  part;  two  anterior  lateral,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  ribs ;  and  two  posterior  lateral,  for 
the  extension  of  its  surface.  The  degree  of  ossifica- 
tion of  these  last  in  each  species  denotes  the  pro- 
portion of  vigour  for  flight. 

The  fiiTca  produced  by  the  union  of  the  two  clavi- 
des,  and  the  two  vigorous  supports  formed  by  the  cora- 
coid  apophyses,  widen  the  shoulders ;  the  wing,  sus- 
tained by  the  humerus,  by  the  fore-arm,  and  by  the  hand  i 
which  is  long,  and  has  one  digit,  and  the  vestiges  of 
two  others,  carries  along  its  whole  length  a  range  of 
elastic  quills^  which  greatly  extend  the  surface  which 
resists  the  air.  The  quills  adhering  to  the  hand  are 
called  primatyy  and  there  are  always  ten ;  those  be- 
k»iging  to  the  fore-arm  are  called  secondary,  and  their 
number  varies ;  feathers  less  strong,  attached  to  the 
humerus^  are  caUed  scapular  ;  the  bone  which  repre- 
sents the  thumb  has  also  certain  quills  called  bastards. 

Hie  bony  tail  is  very  short,  but  it  has  also  a  range 
of  strong  feathers,  which,  by  spreading,  continue  to 
support  the  bird :  their  number  is  commonly  twelve, 
but  there  are  sometimes  fourteen ;  in  the  gallinaceous 
birds  th^e  are  eighteen. 

The  feet  have  a  femur,  a  tibia,  and  a  peroneum 
articulated  to  the  femur  by  a  spring,  whose  extension 
is  maintained  without  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  muscles. 
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The  tarsus  and  metatarsus  are  represented  by  a  single 
bone,  terminated  at  the  bottom  b j  tbree  pulleys. 

There  are  generally  three  toes  in  fkont,  and  a  thumb 
behind ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  wanting ;  and  in  the 
martins  is  directed  forward.  In  the  dimbers,  on 
the  contrary,  the  external  toe  and  the  thumb  are 
directed  backward.  The  number  of  articulations 
increases  in  each  toe,  commencing  with  the  thumb, 
which  has  two,  and  finishing  with  the  external  toe, 
which  has  five. 

Birds  are  in  general  corered  with  feathers,  a  sort 
of  tegument  the  best  adapted  to  protect  them  frem 
the  effects  c^  the  rapid  variations  of  temperature  to 
which  their  movements  expose  them.  The  air  cavities 
which  occupy  the  interior  of  their  body,  and  which 
even  occupy  the  place  of  marrow  in  the  bones,  aug- 
ment their  specific  lightness*  The  stomal  portion  of 
the  ribs,  like  the  vertebral,  is  ossified,  to  give  more 
force  to  the  dilatation  of  the  chest. 

The  eyes  of  birds  are  so  disposed,  as  to  Enable  th^n 
to  distinguish  objects  both  far  and  near -equally  well ; 
and  a  vascular  and  folding  mmnbrane  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  globe^  at  the  edge  of  the  cristalline^ 
assists  probably  in  displacing  that  lens.  The  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  globe  is  moreover  strengthened  by 
a  circle  of  bony  pieces ;  and  besides  the  two  ccdi- 
nary  eyelids,  there  is  always  a  third  placed  at  the 
internal  angle^  and  which,  by  means  of  a  remarkable 
muscular  apparatus^  is  able  to  cover  the  front  of  the 
eye  like  a  curtain.  The  cornea  is  very  convex,  but 
the  cristalline  is  flat,  and  the  vitreous  humour  small. 
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The  ear  of  birdlB  has  but  one  little  bone  between 
the  tympanum  and  the  oval  aperture.  Their  cochlea 
is  a  ccxie  scarcdy  bent ;  but  their  semicircular  canals 
aie  Idxge,  and  lodged  in  a  part  of  the  skuU^  where 
they  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  air  cavities 
which  communicate  with  the  area.  Night-birds  alone 
have  a  large  external  ear^  which,  nevertheless,  is  not 
so  prominent  as  that  of  quadrupeds ;  this  opening  is 
generally  covered  with  barbed  feathers^  more  fringed 
than  the  others. 

The  organ  of  smell,  hidden  in  the  base  of  the  beak, 
has  commonly  only  three  cartilaginous  comets,  which 
YKTj  as  to  their  complication;  it  is  very  sensible, 
although  it  has  no  sinus  dug  into  the  skull.  The  size 
of  the  osseous  openings  of  the  nostrils  governs  the 
fann  of  the  beak ;  and  the  cartilages^  membranes, 
fisathers,  and  other  teguments^  which  straiten  these 
openings,  have  an  influence  on  the  strength  of  the 
smell,  and  on  the  sort  of  nourishment. 

The  tongue  has  little  muscular  substance,  and  is 
sustained  by  a  production  of  the  hyoid  bone  :  it  has 
but  little  delicacy  in  the  majority  of  birds. 

The  feathers,  as  well  as  quills,  which  differ  from 
them  only  in  size^  are  composed  of  a  stem,  hollow 
at  the  bafie>  and  of  barbs,  each  having  others  much 
smaller ;  their  tissue,  their  brightness^  their  strength, 
and  general  form,  vary  infinitely.  Touch  must  be 
weak  in  all  the  parts  capable  of  it ;  and  as  the  beak 
is  almost  always  corneous^  and  possessed  of  litde 
sensibility ;  and  the  toes  are  covered  with  scales  on 
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the  upper  side,  and  with  a  callous  skin  under- 
neath; this  sense  must  be  but  little  efficacious  in 
birds. 

The  feathers  fall  sometimes  twice  a  year.  In  some 
species^  the  winter  plumage  differs  frcxn  that  of  sum- 
mer. In  general^  the  female  differs  from  the  male, 
by  colours  less  bright^  and  the  young  of  both  sexes 
resemble  the  female.  When  the  adult  male  and 
female  are  of  the  same  colour,  the  young  have  a  dress 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  brain  of  birds  has  the  same  character  as  that 
of  other  vertebrated  oviparous  animals ;  but  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  size  in  proportion  very  considerable, 
often  exceeding  that  of  the  same  organ  in  the  mam- 
malia. It  is  principally  to  tubercles,  analogous  to  the 
corpora  striata,  that  the  volume  is  referrible,  and 
not  to  the  hemispheres^  whidi  are  very  narrow,  and 
without  circumvolutions.  The  cerebellum  is  largCj 
almost  destitute  of  lateral  lobes ;  and  almost  entirely 
formed  by  the  vermifonn  process. 

The  trachea  of  birds  has  its  annulations  entire ;  at 
its  bifurcation  is  a  glottis,  generally  furpished  with 
peculiar  musdes,  and  named  the  lower  larynx :  it  is 
there  that  is  formed  the  voice  of  birds ;  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  air  contained  in  the  air-vessels  con- 
tributes to  the  force  of  their  voice,  and  the  tradiea, 
by  its  various  form  and  movements,  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  voice.  The  upper  larynx,  very  simple, 
has  but  little  to  do  with  this. 

The  face,  or  upper  beak  of  birds,  formed  princi- 
pally by  the  intermaxillaries,  is  prolonged  backwards 
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into  two  arcades,  the  internal  of  whidi  is 
of  the  palatine  bones,  and  the  external  of  the  maxil- 
laries  and  jugals,  and  which  are  supported  on  a  move- 
able tympanic  bone;  and  on  the  upper  part,  this 
same  face  is  articulated^  or  united  to  the  skuQ  by 
elastic  laminae :  this  mode  of  union  leaves  them,  at  all 
times,  some  degree  of  mobility. 

The  horn,  which  invests  the  two  mandibles,  serves 
the  place  of  te^,  and  is  sometimes  prickled,  so  as 
to  represent  them.  Its  form,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mandibles  which  sustain  it,  varies  infinitely,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  food  which  each  species  takes. 

The  digestion  of  birds  is  proportioned  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  their  life,  and  the  force  of  their  respiration. 
The  stomach  is  oixnposed  of  three  parts ;  the  crop, 
which  is  a  folding  of  the  oesophagus ;  the  succentorial 
ventricle,  a  membranous  stomadi^  furnished  in  the 
thidmess  of  its  surface  with  a  multitude  c^  glands, 
the  secretion  of  which  imbibes  the  food ;  and  finally, 
the  gizzard^  armed  with  two  powerful  muscles,  which 
two  radiated  taidons  unite,  and  lined  within  with  a 
cartilaginous  coating.  The  food  is  ground  there  the 
more  easily,  by  the  bird  swallowmg  little  stones  to 
augment  the  force  of  the  trituration. 

In  the  majority  of  species  which  live  only  on  flesh, 
or  on  fish,  the  muscles  and  the  surface  of  the  gizzard 
are  reduced  to  an  extreme  weakness ;  and  it  has  the 
appearance  of  making  only  a  single  bag  with  the 
succentorial  ventricle. 

The  dilatation  of  the  crop  is  also  sometimes  alto- 
gether wanting. 
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The  liver  turns  the  bile  into  the  intestines  by  two 
conduits^  which  alternate  with  the  two  or  three  by 
which  the  pancreatic  fluid  passes.  The  pancreas  of 
birds  is  laige»  but  their  spleen  is  small ;  they  have 
no  epiploon^  the  uses  of  which  are  in  part  supplied 
by  the  partitions  of  the  ak  cavities.  Two  appen- 
dages are  placed  toward  the  origin  of  the  rectum,  and 
a  short  distance  from  the  anus ;  these  are  more  or 
less  long  according  to  the  food  of  the  species.  The 
herons  have  them  very  short;  other  genera,  as  the 
pici,  are  without  them  altogether. 

The  doaca  is  a  bag  in  which  the  rectum,  the 
ureters^  and  the  spermatic  canals^  or,  in  the  female, 
the  oviductus,  terminate ;  it  is  open  externally  by  the 
anus.  Properly  speaking,  birds  do  not  urinate,  but 
their  urine  is  mixed  with  the  solid  excrement.  The 
ostridies  only  have  the  cloaca  sufficiently  dilated 
to  admit  of  any  accumulation  of  urine. 

In  most  of  the  genera,  copulation  is  effected  simply 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  anus.  The  ostriches^  and 
many  of  the  web-footed  birds,  nevertheless  have  a 
penis,  which  has  a  sort  of  gutta,  or  furrow,  by  which 
the  sanen  is  conducted.  The  testicles  are  situate  in 
the  interior^  above  the  kidney,  and  near  the  lungs  ; 
there  is  only  an  ovary  and  an  oviductus. 

The  ^g,  detached  from  the  ovary,  where  nothing  is 
tp  be  seen  of  it  but  the  yellow,  imbibes,  at  the  top  of 
the  oviductus,  that  exterior  liquid  called  the  white, 
and  is  furnished  with  the  shell  at  the  bottom  of  the 
same  canal.  Here  incubation  devdopes  the  young, 
unless  when  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  sufficient,  as 
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is  the  case  with  the  ostridies.  The  youbg  has  at  the 
tip  of  the  beak  a  homy  point,  whidi  «e)rve8  to  break 
the  egg,  and  which  fills  off  a  few  days  after  birth. 

Every  one  knows  the  Taried  industry  employed  by 
birds  in  constructing  their  nests^  and  th^  tender  care 
they  take  df  their  eggs  and  of  their  young :  this  is 
the  principal  part  of  their  instinct.  For  the  rest  of 
their  intellectual  qualities^  their  rapid  passage  through 
the  diff^nent  regions  of  the  air,  and  the  lively  and 
continued  action  of  this  element  upon  them,  enable 
them  to  anticipate  the  ^variations  of  the  atmosphere 
in  a  manner  of  whidi  we  can  have  no  idea,  and  from 
which  has  been  attributed  to  them,irom  all  antiquity, 
by  superstition,  the  power  of  announcing  future  events. 
They  are  not  without  memory,  or  imagination,  for 
they  dream ;  and  every  one  knows  with  what  facility 
they  may  be  tamed^  may  be  made  to  perform  different 
operations,  and  retain  airs  and  words. 


DIVISION  OP  THE  CLASS  AVES  INTO  ORDERS. 

Of  all  the  classes  of  animals^  that  of  birds  is  the 
most  strongly  marked,  and  that  in  which  the  spedes 
have  the  greatest  resemblance^  and  which  id  separated 
finom  all  the  others  by  a  wider  interval.  This  fact^ 
however^  renders  it  more  difficult  to  subdivide  them* 

These  subdivisions  are  grounded^  as  in  tfa6  mam* 
malia,  on  the  organs  of  food,  and  of  prehensicm,  that 
is^  the  beak  and  toes. 
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One  is  struck  first  with  the  palmated  feet,  that  is^ 
when  the  toes  are  united  by  membranes^  a  character 
which  distinguishes  all  the  swimming  birds.  The  po- 
sition of  these  feet  behind ;  the  length  of  the  sternum, 
the  neck  often  lotiger  than  the  legs,  to  reach  downward, 
the  plumage  close,  shining,  impermeable  to  water, 
agree  with  the  feet  in  constituting  the  web-footed 
fowls  good  swimmers. 

In  other  birds^  which  also  have  frequently  some 
small  webs  to  the  feet,  at  least  between  the  external 
toes,  we  observe  elevated  tarsi,  legs  denuded  of  fea- 
thers toward  the  base,  a  tall  stature  ;  in  one  word,  all 
arrangements  necessary  for  fordiiig  in  shallow  water^ 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  their  food.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  regimen  of  the  greater  number  of  these ;  and 
although  some  of  them  live  on  dry  land,  they  are 
named  Waders,  or  QraUas. 

Amongst  the  truly  terrestrial  birds,  the  gallinacea 
b&ye,  like  our  domestic  cock,  a  heavy  carriage^ 
a  short  flight,  the  beak  moderate,  with  the  upper 
mandible  vaulted,  the  nostrils  swelling  out,  and  partly 
covered  by  a  soft  scale,  and  almost  always  the  edges 
of  the  toes  indented  with  short  membranes  between 
the  bases  of  those  before.  They  live  principally  on 
grain. 

The  birds  of  prey  have  the  beak  crooked,  with  the 
point  sharp,  and  bent  toward  the  base ;  and  the  nos- 
trils pierced  in  a  membrane,  which  invests  all  the  base 
of  the  beak ;  the  feet  are  armed  with  strong  nails. 
They  live  on  flesh,  and  pursue  other  birds;  hence 
they  have  generally  a  powerful  flight.    The  greater 
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number  have  moreover  a  small  web  between  the  ex- 
ternal toes. 

The  passerine  birds  include  many  more  species  than 
all  the  other  families;  but  their  organization  is  so 
analogous  that  they  cannot  be  separated,  although 
they  vary  greatly  in  size  and  strength.  Their  two 
external  toes  are  united  at  the  base,  and  sometimes 
some  way  up  their  length. 

Finally^  I  have  named  (Qrimpeurs)  climbing  birds, 
such  as  have  the  external  toe  behind  like  the  thumb, 
because  the  majority  of  them  are  formed  for  a  vertical 
position^  to  climb  up  the  trunks  of  trees  *. 

Each  of  these  orders  subdivides  into  families  and 
genera,  principally  by  the  conformation  of  the  beak. 

*  Since  my  first  elementary  table,  I  have  thought  proper  to  sup- 
press the  order  picae  of  Linnffius,  as  it  has  no  determined  character. 
M .  niiger  has  adopted  this  suppression. 
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TEB  FIRST  ORDER  OF  BIRDS. 


Birds  op  Pret,  (Accipitres,  Lin.) 

Are  known  by  their  bent  beak  and  crooked  talons,  very 
powerful  arms,  by  means  of  which  they  pursue  other 
birds,  and  even  weak  quadrupeds  and  reptiles.  They 
are  among  the  birds,  what  the  camivora  are  axnoDg 
the  quadrupeds.  The  muscles  of  their  thighs  and  legs 
indicate  the  strength  of  their  talons ;  their  tarsi  are 
rarely  elongated ;  they  all  have  four  toes ;  the  thumb 
nail  and  that  of  the  internal  toe  are  the  strongest. 

They  form  two  families,  the  diurnal  and  the  noc- 
turnal. 

The  DIURNAL  birds  op  pret  have  the  eyes  directed 
sideways ;  a  membrane  called  the  cera^  which  covers 
the  base  of  the  beak^  in  which  are  pierced  the  nos- 
trils ;  three  toes  before,  one  behind  vathout  feathers, 
the  two  external  toes  almost  always  united  at  their 
base  by  a  short  membrane ;  the  plumage  is  dose ; 
the  feathers  are  strong,  and  the  flight  powerful ;  their 
stomach  is  almost  entirely  membranous,  their  intes- 
tines are  but  little  extended,  their  caecum  is  very  short, 
the  sternum  large^  and  completely  ossified^  in  order  to 
give  to  the  muscles  of  the  wing  more  extension ;  and 
their  Jurca  is  semicircular  and  very  wide,  the  better 
to  resist  the  violent  fidls  of  the  humerus  requisite  to 
a  rapid  flight 

Linnseus  made  only  two  genera,  which  are  twQ 
natural  divisions,  that  is,  the  Vultures  and  Falcons. 
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The  VULTURBS,   (VULTCR,  Liii.) 

Have  the  eyes  dose  to  the  head,  the'  tarsi  reticu- 
lated^  that  is»  covered  with  small  scales ;  the  beak 
long,  bent  only  at  the  end ;  and  a  part,  more  or  less, 
of  the  head,  or  even  the  neck,  denuded  of  feathers. 
The  power  of  their  talons  does  not  correspond  with 
their  size,  and  they  rather  make  use  of  the  beak. 
Their  wings  are  so  long  that  they  hold  them  half  ex- 
tended when  they  walk.  -They  are  cowardly  birds^ 
and  live  more  commonly  on  carrion  than  on  a  living 
prey;  after  eating,  their  crop  forms  a  large  protu- 
berance, under  the  furca ;  a  fetid  secretion  runs  from 
the  nose,  and  they  are  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of 
stupidity. 

The  Vultures,  properly  so  called,  have  a  large  and 
strong  beak,  the  nostrils  crosswise  on  the  base,  the 
head  and  neck  without  feathers,  and  a  coUar  of  long 
feathers  under  the  nec^.  They  have  been  seen  only 
in  the  old  world. 

The  Fulvous  Vulture^  (V.  fuloui^  GhneL)  F.  trencidas, 
Bechfltein.  Le  Percnopiire^  Buff.  Enl.  426,  and  Le  Grand 
Vautaur,  Id.  Hist,  dee  Ois.i.  in  4to.,  pL  v.  *  The  Vultures 
Albin.  iii.  1. 1 .  Le  Chassefiente^  Vail.  Afr.  The  Indian 
Vulture^  Latham  and  Sonnerat. 

Of  a  gray  or  browapolour,  approaching  to  fawn  colour ; 
the  down  of  the  head  and  neck  cinereous,  the  coUar 

*  The  history  of  the  great  Vulture  is  that  of  the  following  spe* 
cies,  hut  the  figure  helcAigs  to  this. 
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white,  sometimes  mixed  with  brown ;  the  quiU-feathers 
and  the  tail  brown,  the  beak  and  feet  lead  colour. 
This  is  the  most  extended  species,  and  is  found  on 
all  the  mountains  of  the  whole  ancient  world.  The 
body  equals,  and  even  exceeds,  that  of  the  swan. 

It  forms  the  genua  Cryps  of  Savigny,  having  fourteen 
tail  feathers ;  is  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North' 
Africa. 

Kolb's  Vulture,  V.  KMii,  Lath.  Vaill.  O.  A.  t  10. 

Sonnerat.  Ind.  y .  t.  105, 

Differs  from  the  former  by  the  feathers  of  the  neck 
being  long ;  found  in  Africa,  India,  and  Java. 

The  Indian  Vulture^  Lath.     F.  Indicus,  Lath.  VaiL 

O.A.  t.  II.  pi.  col.  t.  26, 

Has  been  established  by  Temminck  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, peculiar  to  India. 

The  V.  ChincoUf  Lath.  Vail.  O.  A.  1. 12.  is  perhaps 
the  young.    The  feathers  round  the  neck  are  short. 

The  Cinereous  Vulture,  (V.  dnereus,  and  F.  monachus,  Gm. 
Enl.  425.)  The  Crested  Black  Vulture,  Edw.  290.  The 
Chincou  of  China, Vail.  Afr.  Arrianoi  La  Pdrouse.  Black 
Vtdturet  Ashy  Vulture,  ^c. 

Of  a  blackish  brown,  the  collar  remounting  obliquely 
towards  the  occiput,  which  has  itself  a  tufl  of  fea- 
thers :  the  feet  and  membrane  of  the  base  of  the  beak 
are  of  a  blueish  violet.  It  is  not  less  extended  than 
the .  last,  and  is  still  larger.  It  frequently  attacks 
living  animals. 
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The  Sociable  rtdture.  Lath.  (F.  auricularis,  Dand.)  Vail. 
Afr.  t.  9.  Probably  the  Vulture  of  Pondicherrtft  of  Son- 
Herat,    Daudin,  Ann.  du  Mus.  ii.  pi.  20. 

Blackish^  with  a  longitudinal  fleshy  crest  on  each 
side  of  the  neck  under  the  ears.  Of  Africa  and  the 
East  Indies. 

The  Arabian  Vulture,  Lath.     (F.  momchus,  Lin. 

Edw.  t.  290)  VaU.  O.  A.  t.  12.  pi.  col.  t.  426); 
Has  been  established  as  a  distinct  species  from  the 
Brown  Vulture  of  Europe  and  India.  F.  cinereus, 
Lin.,  and  F.  Arrianus,  Picot,  pi.  Enl.  t.  425,  of 
which  the  Bengal  Vulture  of  Lath.  1. 1,  is  the  young, 
and  the  V.  niger,  V.  cristatus  of  Brisson,  are  va. 
rieties. 

The  Pondicherry  Vulture,  V.  Pondicerianus,  Lath. 

from  Sonn.  Ind.  t.  104.  pi.  col.  t.  2. 
Is  now  proved  to  be  a  distinct  species :  it  is  black, 
with  a  fleshy  caruncle  on  the  side  of  the  head :  is 
perhaps  the  Chocolate  Vulture  of  Latham,  found  in 
India,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 

The  Angola  Vulture,  Penn.   (^Falco  Angolensis,  Gm.) 

Tour  in  Wales,  1.  t.  19. 
White  scapulars ;  orbits  naked,  reddish ;  quills  and 
base  of  tail  black.  Angola.  Size  of  a  goose:  inBritbh 
Museum. 

The  Chincouy  Vail.     Vultur  Chincou,   Daud.  Vail. 

O.  A.  t.  12. 
Brown  crown  with  a  loose  downy  crest,  head,  cheeks, 
and  throat,  with  a  fine  black  down,  neck  with  a  ruff 
of  slender  feathers,  bill  bluish-white.    China.     F. 

Gingianus,  Gmel.  ? 
Vol.  VI.  C 
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The  Egyptian  Vulture,  V.  ASgyptxus^  Savigny, 
Egypt,  pi.  col.  t.  407.  the  adult  from  Egypt,  not  the 
F.  niger,  of  Brisson.  F.  GalericuLatuSf  Temni.  F. 
Monachus,  pi.  coL  1. 13. 

Found  in  East  and  North  Africa. 

Here    may  be  perhaps    added  the   Madagascar 

Falcon,  Lath.      Faico    Madagascariensis,    Daud. 

Sonn.  Voy.  Ind.  ii.  1. 103.   Pale  gray ;  beneath  ^hite, 

^  crown  ^ite,  larger  ving-^coTerts  black  Upt,  quiUs 

white*  dusky^  barred*  and  black  tapt« 

America  produces  Vultures  remarkable  by  the  ca- 
runcles which  surmount  the  membrane  at  the  base  of 
the  beak.  This  is  as  large  as  the  last^  but  the  nos- 
trils are  oval  and  longitudinal.  These  are  the  Sarco- 
rampkua  of  DumerU, 

Gypagus  of  Vieillot,  and  a  part  of  the  Cathartes  of 
lUiger  and  Temminck. 

The  King  of  the  Vultures,  ( Vult.  Papa,  lin.  ) 

Enl.  428. 

As  big  as  a  goose^  blackish  when  young,  afterwards 
varied  with  black  and  yellow,  and  with  the  mantle 
yellow^  and  the  quiUs  and  collar  black  when  old.  The 
naked  parts  of  the  head  and  neck  are  bright,  and  the 
wattle  is  indented  like  the  crest  of  a  cock.  It  is 
found  in  the  plains  and  other  hot  parts  of  South 
America. 

The  yoong  is  the  Painted  Vulture  of  Lath.     F.  sacra 
of  Bartram. 
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The  Condor^  or  Great  Vulture  of  the  Andes.  {,  Vult.  GryphWy 
Lin.)  Humb.  Obs.  Zool.  pi.  viii.  and  pL  col.  1. 103. 

Blackish,  with  a  spot  oa  the  wing,  and  the  collar 
white.  The  upper  wattle,  moreover^  is  large,  and 
not  ind^ited.  The  male  has  one  on  the  beak,  like 
a  cock;  the  female  has  none.  When  young,  this 
bird  is  of  a  yellow-brown  odour^  and  without  collar. 
It  is  the  species  rendered  famous  by  the  exaggerated 
account  given  of  its  size ;  but  M.  Humboldt  states  it 
to  be  about  as  big  as  our  Bearded  Vulture,  {V.  bar- 
baius,)  to  which  the  Condor  is  assimilated  in  manners. 
It  inhabits  the  highest  mountains  of  the  chain  of  the 
Andes  in  South 


Mr.  Vigors  has  placed  V,  Calif orianuSf  Shaw*  in  this 
genus ;  but  we  have  observed  a  fine  specimen  recently 
imported,  which 'is  without  any  wattle. 

The  PiacNOPTKRA,  (Cuvier.)    Gypabtos,  Bechstein. 
NzonnoVfSavigny,    Cathabtes,  lUiger. 

Have  the  beak  thin,  long,  swelling  beyond  its  crook, 
the  nostrils  oval,  longitudinal,  and  the  head  only,  but 
not  the  neck^  denuded.  They  are  moderate-sized 
birds,  and  not  at  all  equal  to  the  Vultures,  properly 
80  caUed,  in  strength ;  hence  they  are  more  addicted 
to  carrion  and  aU  sorts  of  filth,  which  attracts  them 
frcHQ  ^ ;  they  do  not  even  disdain  to  feed  on  excre- 
ment 

Tbe  name  of  Neophron  has  been  restricted  to  the  spe- 
cies found  in  the  old  continent,  which  have  the  front 
of  the  head  only  naked. 

C2 
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The  Percnopterus  of  Egypty  (VulU  Perenopterus^  Linn.) 
VtdL  leucocephalus  et  Vult.  fuscus^  Gmel.)  Enl.  427  and 
249.  VtUt.  de  Gingx^  Sonn.  et  Daad.  Origourap,  Vail.  Afr. 
Rachamah,  Brace.  Pharaoh^s  Bird  in  Egypt,  and  Gingi 
Vtdinre,  Lath.  Hist.  t.  5.    . 

As  big  as  a  crow,  the  adult  olale  white,  with  the 
quill-feathers  black;  the  young  and  females  brown. 
These  birds  are  spread  throughout  the  old  continent, 
and  are  particularly  common  in  hot  countries,  which 
they  purify  of  dead  carcases.  They  follow  the  cara- 
vans in  large  flocks,  to  devour  everything  that  may 
die.  The  ancient  Egyptians  respected  them  for  the 
services  done  to  their  country,  and  even  now  they 
are  never  injured  in  that  country.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  devout  Mussulmans  who  bequeath  property  for 
the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  these  birds. 

Monk  Percnopterus,  {Cathartes  MonacAuSf  Temm. 

pi.  col.  t.  222.) 

Blackish-brown,  quills  black.     Africa,  spec,  in  Brit. 
Mus.  from  Exeter- Change. 

The  American  species  has  been  set  apart  under  the 
names  of  Cathartes^  by  Illiger,  and  Catharista,  by 
Vieillot.    They  have  the  head  entirely  naked. 

The  Carrion  Vulture.    (Vult.  aurOf  Lin.)  Enl.  187. 

As  big  as  the  last,  (the  Percnopterus  of  Egypt,)  with 
the  beak  a  little  shorter,  and  the  body  entirely  black- 
ish ;  common  in  all  the  hot  and  temperate  parts  of 
America,  where  it  renders  the  same  service  as  its 
congener  in  the  old  world. 
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The  Black  Vulture,  (  V.  atratus^  Bartram.     V.  urubuy 
Vieil.  Wihon,  Amer.  Orn.  F.  75,  f.  2.) 

Iridescent,  with  black  neck ;  more  feathers  above 
than  below;  wings  shortish;  tail  slightly  notched; 
nostrils  linear.  This  species  has  been  much  con- 
founded with  the  V.  aura,  Vieil.  Amer.  Orn.  t  2. 
Cathartes  aura^  Tern. ;  .but  it  has  the  feathers  of  the 
neck  square  all  round  ;  the  wings  do  not  reach 
beyond  the  tail^  which  b  rounded,  and  the  nostrils 
are  oval. 

The  Calif orntan  Vvliure^  ( V.  CalifomianuSf  Shaw. 
V.  VtUturinuSf  Tern.  Nat.  Mb.  z.  t.  301.  pLcol. 
t.31.) 

Blackish;  three  feet  long.  Feathers  of  the  collar 
and  breast  lanceolate ;  wings  extending  beyond  the 
tail.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  another  in  possession  of  Mr.  Leadbeater,  both 
which  have  no  wattle. 

The  Tawny  Vulture  is  a  Gypaetos.  The  Cheriway 
and  the  Plaintive  Vtdture  are  Laracara;  and  the 
New  Holland  Vultures  are  referred  by  Dr.  Latham 
to  the  gallinaceous  birds,  and  are  said  to  be  probably 
Falcons  by  Mr.  Vigors^  (Lin.  Trans,  xii.)  and  by  M. 
Temminck. 

Tbb  Griffins,  (Gtpavtos,  Storr.    Phsnb,  Savigny.) 

Were  arranged  by  Omelin  in  the  genus  Fako,  but 
are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Vultures  by  their  man- 
ners and  make ;  like  them  they  have  the  eyes  even 
with  the  head^  the  oera  comparatively  weak;  the 
wings  half  spread  when  at  rest ;  the  crop,  when  full^ 
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bulgiog  at  the  bottom  ct  the  netk ;  but  their  head  is 
entirdy  covered  with  feathers.  Their  generic  diarac- 
ters  consist  in  a  veiy  strong  beak»  strai^t,  bent  at  the 
end^  ocxivex  at  the  bend;  in  nostrils  covered  with 
stiffhairst  directed  forward,  and  in  a  pencil  of  similar 
hairs  on  the  beak.  Their  tarsi  are  very  short,  and 
feathered  to  the  toes ;  their  wings  very  long,  and 
the  third  quill  is  the  longest  of  all. 

The  Bearded  VuUure,  Lath.,  or  Vulture  Eagle.  {Vuli. 
barbatusrlan.)  {Falco  barbatuty  Gm.)  Edw.  106.  Nissery 
Bmee.     Gypaite  of  the  Alps,  Dand.  ii.  pi.  10. 

The  largest  of  the  birds  of  prey  of  the  old  worlds  of 
which  it  inhabits,  but  in  small  numbers,  all  the  high 
chains  of  nx)untains.  It  builds  in  steep  rocks ;  attacks 
lambs,  goats,  the  chamois,  and  even,  as  it  is  said, 
man  while  sleeping ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  it  has 
carried  off  children.  It  does  not,  however,  refuse 
dead  flesh.  About  four  feet  long,  and  nine  or  ten 
feet  (French)  in  expanse  of  wings.  Its  back  is  black- 
ish^ with  a  white  line  down  the  middle  of  each  feather; 
the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  body  is  bright  yel- 
low ;  a  black  band  surrounds  the  head.  There  are 
specimens  with  the  neck  and  chest  more  or  less 
brown,  but  these  appear  to  be  young, 

When  it  is  F.  niger  of  OmeUo.    It  it  found  in  India. 

The  Golden  Vulture  of  Willoaghby,  V.  aureus,  Bris. 
Fako  magus,  Gm.,  of  Persia, 

May  probably  be  distinct.     Savigny  has  indicated  a 
species' under  the  name  of  Phene  gigantea. 
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The  VuUufine  Eagle,  Lath,  (f'ako  VuUurinuifShaM. 

VaU.  O.  A.  t.  6.) 

In  referred  to  this  diyision  by  TemxDinoki  but  it  vb 
placed  with  the  Fishing  Eagle,  by  other  omitholo- 
gistp.  The  wings  are  black,  and  much  longer  than  the 
tail ;  legs  dirty  yellow.     Size  of  tlie  Golden  Eagle. 

Ta%Dny  Vulture,  Lath.  {Falco  anUnutus,  Om.) 
Brown,  Illust.  Zool.  t.  i.,  from  Falkland  Islands; 
appears  also  to  belong  to  this  genud. 

Tax  Falcons,  (Falco,  Lin.) 

Form  the  second,  and  much  the  most  numerous,  divi- 
sion of  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey.  They  have  the 
head  and  neck  covered  with  feathers ;  their  eye- 
brows are  so  prominent  as  to  give  the  eyes  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  sunk  in  the  head,  and  to  the  whole 
physiognomy  a  character  very  different  from  that  of 
the  vultures.  The  majority  of  them  feed  on  living 
prey ;  but  they  differ  greatly  among  themselves  in 
the  courage  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Their 
early  plumage  is  often  differently  coloured  from  that 
of  adult  age,  and  they  do  not  assume  the  adult  dress 
until  three  or  four  years  old,  a  circumstance  which 
has  induced  an  improper  multiplication  of  the  spe- 
cies. The  female  is  in  general  one-third  larger 
than  the  male,  whidi  is,  hence,  sometimes  called  the 
tercel. 

This  g^ius  should  be  first  divided  into  two  large 
sections. 
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Tbb  Falcons  phopbrlt  so  callvd,  (Paloo,  Bechstein) 
commonly  called  the  noble  birds  of  prey  ^ 

Form  the  first.  They  are,  for  their  relative  size,  the 
most  courageous  of  the  whole ;  their  oflfensive  arms» 
and  the  power  of  their  wings^  are  proportioned  to 
their  courage.  Their  beak»  bending  from  its  base, 
has  a  sharp  tooth  on  each  side,  at  the  point  The 
second  quill  feather  is  the  longest ;  but  the  first  is 
nearly  as  long,  rendering  the  entire  wing  longer 
and  more  pointed.  From  these  premises  result  pe* 
culiar  habits ;  the  length  of  the  quill  feather  weak- 
ens their  efibrts  at  vertical  flight,  and  renders  it 
in  a  stiU  air  very  oblique  forward^  and  obliges  them, 
when  they  wish  to  rise  directly,  to  fly  against  the 
wind.  They  are  very  tractable  birds^  and  are  the 
most  used  in  falconry,  being  taught  to  pursue  game, 
and  to  return  when  called.  All  of  them  have  the 
wings  as  long  and  longer  than  the  tail. 

The  Common  or  Peregrine  Falcon,  {Falco  Communitr 

Gm.») 

As  big  as  a  fowl,  is  always  known  by  a  sort  of  tri- 
angular black  spot  on  the  cheek;  for  the  rest  it 
varies  in  colour  nearly  as  follows :  the  young  has  the 
upper  part  brown,  and  the  feathers  edged  with  red- 

*  We  most  not  admit  the  pretended  rariety  of  F.  commiadr^ 
collected  by  Gmelin:  thus  the  rar.  m  Frisch,  74,  is  a  buzzard, 
}  idem,  75,  is  a  rough-footed  buzzard,  €  id.  80.  The  bird  of  St. 
Bfartin,  ^  id.  76,  is  a  buzzard  rather  paler  than  common ;  c  AIdroT.» 
a  distinct  species,  &c.  The  F.  Itlandicus,  barbarus  et  peregrimis^ 
may,  indeed,  be  no  other  than  the  common  hawk  in  different 
states  of  moulting. 
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dish ;  the  under  part  whiiish,  with  oval  kxigitudinal 
brown  spots.  As  they  advance  in  age,  the  spots  of 
the  belly  and  thighs  become  transverse  blac&ish  lines, 
and  the  white  increases  at  the  throat  and  bottom  (/the 
nedL ;  the  plumage  of  the  back  becomes  at  the  same 
time  more  uniform,  and  is  radiated  brown,  with  black* 
ish  ash  stripes  ;  the  tail  is  brown  above,  with  pairs 
of  reddish  spots ;  and  underneath  are  pale  bands, 
which  diminish  in  size  with  age.  The  feet  and  the 
arc  of  the  beak  are  sometimes  blue,  and  scxnetimes 
ydlowisL 

PoQDd  also  in  New  Holland. 

These  differences  may  be  observed,  Enl.  470,  the 
young;  the  Yearling  Falcon,  F.  Herotinus,  Bris. ; 
421,  the  old  female;  430^  the  old  male.  Frisch 
gives  but  one  young  Falcon^  pi.  Ixxxiii.  Edwards 
has  the  dd  female,  pi.  iii. ;  the  young,  pi.  iv. 

Those  called  in  the  Fl.  Enl.  Faucons  pekrinsy  {Fako 
iltUaris^  F.  peregrinus,  Gmel.)  seem  to  be  young,  ra^ 
ther  blacker  than  usuaL 

Tliis  is  the  cdebrated  species  which  has  given  its 
name  to  feloonry.  It  inhabits  all  the  north  of  the 
globe,  and  builds  in  the  steepest  rocks.  Its  flight  is 
80  rapid,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  world 
it  does  not  visit  It  pounces  on  its  prey  vertically,  as 
if  it  fell  from  the  clouds.  The  male  is  used  against 
magpies  and  other  small  birds,  and  the  female  against 
pheasants,  and  even  hares. 

The  Barbary  Falcon^  Lath.    F.  Barbanu,  Gmd. 
Alb.  ill.  t.  2.  is  a  varie^  of  this. 
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Europe  produces  five  species  of  inferior  size,  viz. : 

The  Hobbjf,  {Faico  mbbuieo^  Lin.)  pi.  Exd.  432. 

Brown  above;  whitish,  spotted  with  brown,  under- 
neath ;  the  thighs  and  bottom  of  the  belly  red,  a 
brown  mark  on  the  cheek. 

The  Orange-legged  Hobby ,  {F.  rufipes,  Bescht,  the  female. 

F.  vespertintis,  6m.)  EnL431. 

Brown  above,  deep  ash  underneath ;  thighs  and  bot- 
tom of  the  belly  red.  The  female  has  the  head  red, 
and  all  the  other  part  barred  ashy  and  black. 

The  Merlin^  or  Emirillon.  (F.  (Bsalon,  Lin.)  Enl.  468. 

Brown  above,  whitish  underneath,  spotted  with  brown, 
even  to  the  thighs ;  the  smallest  of  our  birds  of  prey. 
The  F.  lithofalco  of  Linnseus,  Enl.  447  ;  ashy  above ; 
reddish-i^ite,  spotted  with  brown  underneath^  is  the 
old  male.    It  builds  in  rocks. 

The  KestfiUy  or  OressereUe.    (F.  tinnunctJus,  Lin.)  Enl. 

401  and  471. 

Red,  spotted  with  black  above;  white^  spotted  with 
pale  brown  underneath ;  the  bead  and  tail  of  the 
male  ashy.  Takes  its  name  from  its  sharp  cry. 
Buikls  in  old  towers,  &c. 

The  Lesser  Kestril^  Lath.    {F.  titmuneulaideSf  Nat* 
ter,  Storr  degl.  Uco.  i.  t.  25.  g.) 

Wings  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  back  and  quills  of  the 
male  ^thout  any  spots ;  claws  pure  white.  Inhabits 
eastern  and  southern  Europe.    Eleven  inches  long. 
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Severe  Faleoriy  Lath.    F.  uverus^  Horof.    F.  Aldro^ 
vandi,  Rdnw.  pi.  col.  t.  128. 

Above,  and  the  two  middle  tail  feathers^  blacldsh- 
blne;  quills  black*  lower  part  spotted  with  red; 
beneath  reddish;  bill  bluish;  cera  and  feet  yc;llow. 
Length  ten  inches.    Inhabits  Java. 

Banded'tkroat  Falcon.     F.  monogameluSf  Tern.  pi. 

ooL  t.  314. 

Ashy  throat ;  tips  of  secondaries,  tail  covers,  and 
belly,  white;  central  longitudinal  band  on  throat, 
quills,  and  many  cross  bands  on  belly,  black ;  tail 
black,  with  a  white  central  band ;  oera  and  feet  red. 
Length  13—14  inches.    Of  Senegal. 

Double-bearded  Falcon.    F.  biarmicus,  Temm.  pi. 

col  t.  324. 

Above»  dark  ash ;  inner  web  of  quills  white,  spotted  \ 
tail,  many  narrow  white  bands.  Beneath  reddish- 
white,  with  longitudinal  streaks ;  back  of  neck  red- 
dish, throat  whitish ;  a  band  from  back  of  eye  and 
angle  of  bill  black.  Central  Africa.  Length  fifteen 
inches. 

Uniform  Falcon.    F.  concolor,  Temm.  pi.  col. 

t.330. 
Bluish-gray ;  shaft  of  feathers,  quills,  and  bill,  black ; 
tail  obscurely  banded.      Senegal.      Length  13 — 14 
inches,  in  B.  Mus. 

White-throat  Falcon.    F.  deiroleucus,  Tenom.  pi. 

col.  t.  348. 
Black,  throat  white ;  spots  on  side  of  neek,  breast, 
and  thighs,  red-brown;  belly  yellow,   with  broad 
black  bands.    Tail  with  five  or  six  interrupted  bands. 
Braail.    Length  eighteen  inches. 
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Orange^breasted  Hobby f  Lath.    F.  aurantius^  Lath. 

Spiz.  t. 

Bill  and  feet  lead  coloured ,  body  blackish ;  back 
and  base  of  tail  white,  interrupted  bands  on  chest  ful- 
vous, thigh  ferruginous.  Surinam.  Length  fifteen 
inches. 

The  Chicquera  Falcon^  Lath.    F.  ckicquera^  Shaw. 

Vail.  O.  A.  t.  30. 

Above  bluish  ;  top  of  the  head  and  nape  reddish ; 
beneath  white,  banded  with  ash  colour  ;  end  of  the 
tail  red,  with  a  black  band ;  feet  and  bill  yellow. 
Inhabits  Africa.    Length  ten  inches. 

The  Crested  Indian  Falcon.    (F.  frontalis^  Dand. 

Vail.  O.  A.  t.  28.) 

Crested ;  slate-colour  crest ;  nape,  patch  under  each 
jaw,  quills,  brown ;  belly  dirty  white,  black  banded  ; 
tail  long,  with  seven  or  eight  brown  bands.    Of  India. 

The  Black'thighed  Falcon.    (F.  tibialis,  Daud.  Vail. 

O.  A.  t.  29.) 

Above  gray-brown,  centre  of  feathers  dark ;  throat 
white ;  beneath  pale  rufous,  with  dark  brown  streaks 
on  the  thigh,  black ;  quill  and  tail  dark ;  legs  yellow ; 
bill  lead  coloured.  Size  of  a  pigeon.  Inhabits  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Rufous-backed  Kestril,  Lath.  (F.  nipicolus^  Dand. 
F.  rupicola,  Licht.  F.  capensis^  Shaw.  Vail.  O.  A. 
t.'35.) 

Above  reddish-brown,  spotted  with  black ;  head  red- 
dish*brown;  wings  Uack,  tail  red;  beneath  ash-co- 
loured, rayed  with  black ;  throat  white,  bill  black ; 
feet  yellow.    Length  fifteen  inches.    Of  Africa. 
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The  Spoiied  Falcon.    (F.  punetaiia,  Cuy.  pL  col. 

t.  45.) 
Rnfoos;   beoeatli  white,  spotted  with  bkck;  back 
and  neck  longitudinally  lined  with  black ;  head  and 
wings  spotted  with  black ;  tail  even,  with  seven  black 
bands.     Isle  of  France,    Length  ten  inches. 

Red  Femoral  Hawk.    {F.femoralis,  Temm.  pi.  col. 

t.  121.  t.  343.  J.) 

Cinereous  brown,  beneath  red ;  band  above  and  be- 
hind the  eye,  black ;  thighs  red.  Inhabits  the  Brasils. 
Length  twelve  inches  when  fiill  grown.  F.  aurantiuSf 
var.  Minor,  Lath.  Var.  Major ^  Licht.  Azara,  n.  39. 
F.  thoracicus,  IlUg.  Length  fourteen  inches;  bill 
and  feet  much  stronger. 

Nankin  Hawk.    F.  CenchroideSf  Vigors.    Mus. 

Lin.  Soc. 

Above  red,  beneath  white ;  quills  and  tail  feathers 
edged  with  black ;  tail  pale  gray,  with  a  broad  black 
band  and  white  tips.  Found  in  New  Holland.  Length 
twelve  inches. 

Orange-Heckled  Hawk.    F.Berigora^  Vigors. 

Reddish-brown ;  throat  and  neck  pale  orange  ;  quills 
and  coverts  brown,  speckled  with  red ;  tail  gray- 
brovFn,  banded,  with  rufous  tips.  Found  in  Holland. 
Length  ten  inches. 

The  Lanner^  Lath.    F.  laniarius.  Lath.     F.  stel' 

laris,  Omel. 
Wings  two-thirds  as   long  as  the  tail;  middle  toe 
shorter  than' the  tarsus ;  mustaches  very  narrow;  feet 
bluish  ;  two  first  quills  notched  at  the  end.     Inhabits 
north  of  Europe.    Length  one  foot  and  a  half. 
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In  some  Bpeciea  of  Falcons  the  tarsi  are  shielded, 
and  not  reticulated,  and  the  wings  are  short.  Tin- 
nunculust  VieiUot, 

American  Sparrow  Hawk.  (f.  SparveriuSy  Lin. 
$  F.  DomminicensiSf  Lath.  pi.  Enl.  t.  444.  ^ .  465 
9  Wils.,  O.  t.  32.  f.  2.  t.  16.  f.  1.) 

Rufous  beneath^  pale,  spotted  with  black;  seven 
round  spots  about  the  head.  F.  CBsalotij  var.  Lath.^ 
is  the  young. 

Pigeon  Hawk.    (F.  columbarius,  Wilson, 

1. 17.  f.  3.) 

Dusky;  beneath  whitish^  with  blackish'  stripes;  tail 
with  four  narrow  white  bands.     Of  Hudson's  Bay. 

In  others  the  edge  of  (he  beak  is  deeply  bidenticu- 
lated.  Tarsi  scntulated,  and  the  wings  short,  second 
quill  longest.  These  form  the  genus  Hierax  of 
Vigors. 

Bengal  Falcon.     (F.  cogrulescens,  Lin.  Edw.  t.  108. 
pi.  col.  t.  97.)  Gal.  Ois.  t.  18. 

Back  bluish-black ;  temples  inclosed  in  a  white  line  ; 
cera,  eyebrow,  feet,  and  lower  part  of  body,  yellow. 
The  smallest  of  the  order ;  length  six  inches.  Bengal. 
The  Falco  fringiUarius  of  some  ornithologists. 

In  others  the  bill  is  two-toothed ;  the  tarsi  scaly ; 
head  crested,  and  the  wings  long. 

Colvy  Falcon,  Lath.  Hist.  t.  10.    F.  Lathami,  n. 

Head  crested,  Uack ;  scapulars,  rump,  and  beneath, 
white ;  breast  and  scapulars  bay  banded,  latter  bkck 
tipt.    India. 
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The  genus  Harpagus  ot  Vigon,  and  the  Bidens  of 
Spix,  have  the  bill  and  tarsi  of  Hierax ;  but  the 
third  and  fourth  quilk  are  the  longest,  as  in  the 
Sparrow  Hawks. 

Notched  Falcon^  Lath.    (F.  bidentatuSi  Lath.  pi.  col. 

38.  jnn.  228.) 

Above  gray,  brighter  on  the  head  and  cheeks ;  be- 
neath reddish,  rayed  with  white ;  throat  and  lower 
tail-coverts  white ;  bill  ash  gray ;  feet  and  cera  yel- 
low. Length  fourteen  inches.  South  America,  when 
young.  PI.  col.  228,  and  Spiz,  t.  7  :  it  is  the  Bidens 
aUnvenier  of  Spiz  ;  and  B.  rufioenXer  of  Spix,  t.  6, 
is,  perhaps^  a  variety. 

Two-toothed  Falcon.    (F.  diodon,  Temm.  pi.  col. 

1. 198.) 

Above  blackish;  back  of  head,  cheeks,  and  nde  of 
the  neck  deep  grey ;  below  pale  grey ;  throat  white ; 
thighs  reddish;  wings  and  tail  rayed  with  black: 
length  eleven  inches.  Brazil.  It  va  Bidens  cinerascenSt 
and  B.femorcUis  of  Spiz,  t.  8. 


The  Gbrfaloons,  (HxBSOFALOOy  Cuv.) 

Have  the  quills  of  the  wings  as  in  other  noble  birds, 
to  which  they  are  assinulated,  except  that  the  beak 
has  only  a  festoon^  as  in  the  ignoble  birds.  The 
tail,  long  and  displayed,  exceeds  the  wings,  although 
the  latter  are  very  long.  Their  tarsi,  short  and 
reticulated,  ai^e  feathered  to  the  upper  third.'  Only 
one  sp^es  is  well  laiown« 
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The  Gerfalcon  (F.  candicans^  F.  cinereust  and  F.  saeer.) 
Gm.  Enl.  2IO9  462|  and  Hist,  des  Oiaeanx,  i.  pi.  ziv. 
Edw.  55. 

One-fourth  larger  than  the  falcon,  is  the  most  esteemed 
of  all  birds  for  fidoonry.  It  is  brought  principally 
from  the  north.  Its  common  plumage  is  brown  above, 
with  a  border  of  paler  point  to  each  feather,  and 
transverse  lines  on  the  covertures,  and  quill  feathers : 
whitish  underneath,  with  Ipng  brown  spots,  which 
change  with  age  on  the  thighs  into  transverse  lines  * 
the  tail  is  radiated  brown  and  grayish,  but  it  varies 
so  much  in  the  prevalence  of  brown  or  white,  that 
there  are  some  with  the  body  all  white,  with  only 
a  brown  spot  on  each  quill  of  the  mantle :  the  feet 
and  membrane  of  the  beak  are  sometimes  yeUow  and 
sometimes  blue. 

This  genus  has  not  been  adopted  generally,  as  the 
character  is  not  constant,  and  only  found  in  the  adult 
specimens. 

The  second  section  of  the  great  genus  Falco  is 
that  of  birds  of  prey  called  ignoble,  because  they  can* 
not  be  easily  employed  in  falconry;  a  tribe  much  more 
numerous  than  that  of  the  noble,  and  which  moreover 
it  is  necessary  to  subdivide  considerably.  Their 
longest  wing  feather  is  almost  always  the  fourth,  and 
the  first  is  very  shorty  which  has  the  same  efiect  as  if 
the  wing  had  been  cut  obliquely  at  the  end ;  hence, 
atteris  paribus,  their  flight  is  weaker :  their  beak  is 
also  much  less  armed  because  it  has  not  the  lateral 
teeth  near  the  pointy  but  only  a  slight  festoon  in 
the  middle  of  its  length. 
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The  Eaolis,  (Auoila,  Bjrbson,) 

Which  fonn  the  first  family  of  these^  have  a  very 
strong  beak,  straight  at  its  base,  and  bent  only  toward 
the  point.  Amongst  these  are  found  the  largest  spe- 
cies  of  the  genus,  and  the  most  powerful  of  all  bilda 
cfptey. 

The  SagleSy  properly  po  called,  (Cuv.) 

Have  the  tarsi  feathered^  even  to  the  base  of  the  toes. 
They  live  in  mountains,  and  hunt  birds  and  quadru- 
peds. Their  wings  are  as  long  as  the  tail,  their  flight 
both  high  and  quick,  and  their  courage  exceeds  that 
of  other  birds. 

The  eomnum  £agle^  (F.  futvus,  EnL  409,  F.  melanaCtos^ 
when  moltiDg,  F.  niger^  difference  of  age,  F*  MogUnifc^ 
molting,  Gm.,  F.  Canaderuitt  Om.,  when  molting  as  in  JP« 
m^naetos. 

More  or  less  brown,  with  the  occiput  yellow^  the 
upper  half  of  the  tail  white^  and  the  rest  black.  This 
species  is  the  most  spread  over  mountainous  districta 
of  Europe  and  America. 

The  Falco  Cygneus,  Lath,  is  an  albino  yariety. 

The  Ring- Tail  Eagle,  (R  chrysaetos,)  EnL  410, 

Differs  &om  the  last  only  in  having  a  blackish  tail 
mariLed  with  irregular  ash-coloured  bands.  It  is  of 
it,  nevertheless,  that  we  are  told  the  exaggerated 
stories  of  the  ancients,  touching  the  strength^  courage, 
and  magnanimity  of  their  golden  or  royal  eagle. 
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M.  Temminck  conmden  the  Commen  and  Ring" 
tailed  Eagles  as  mere  varieties  of  age,  the  latter  being- 
full-grown. 

The  Spotted  and  Rough-footed  Eagte,  (F.  namus  et  F. 
maculatuSf  Gm.)  Savigny,  Ok.  d^Egypte,  t.  2.  f.  1.  Adalt. 
t.  2y  f.  L  Jun.  F.  melanaetos.  Say* 

A  third  smaller  than  the  other  two;  brown;  tail 
black,  with  the  tip  whitish  ;  some  pale  yellow  spots 
form  a  band  over  the  small  coverts,  one  at  the  end  of 
the  great  feathers,  which  mounts  on  the  scapulary 
feathers,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  secondary.  The 
top  of  the  wing  has  little  yellow  dots ;  the  under  part 
of  the  be  Jy  is  paler  than  the  back^  and  the  tarsi  are 
thinner  md  less  furnished  than  in  the  great  eagleis. 

This  species  is  common  in  the  Apennines  and  other 
mountains  of  Southern  Europe^  but  is  rare  in  the 
north.  It  attacks  only  very  weak  animals.'  It  has 
bson  found  docile  enough  to  be  used  in  falconry,  but 
it  is  said  that  it  flies  from  and  submits  to  the  sparrow- 
hawk. 

Imperial  Eagle.    F.  MogUkinp  Gm.,  F.  Imperialism 
Beehst,  A.  Heliacal  Savigny,  Ois.  d*Egypte,  t.  12. 
.    pl.coL  it  151  >  154. 

Wings  longer  than  the  square  tail ;  five  scales  on  the 
last  joint  of  the  middle  toe;  gape  very  long;  one  or 
more  scapulars  white.    Elgypt  and  Hungary. 

Booted  Falcon^  Lath.  (F.pennatus^  Gih. 

pi.  col.  83.) 

Peet  feathered  to  the  toes ;  some  white  lunules  at  the 
insertion.of  the  wings;  taQ  beneath  brown. 
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Martial  Eagle:,  Lath ,  F.  urmiger^  Shaw»  {F.  beUicosa, 

Daud.  Yail.  O,  A.  t-  1.) 

Broihi»  ftathers  pale  edged,  beneath  wUtish,  quills 
black;  tail e?eD»  one^foartb  longer  tfaan  the  wings; 
leg*  pale,  ftathen  to  the  toea.  Siie  of  an  eagle. 
Africa* 

Riftnwardfs  IBagle  (F.  Mcdaymns,  Reinw.  pi.  col. 

.    1. 117.) 

Brown  black;  tail  feathers  with  whitish  Innules* 
Indian  Islands*  *        * 

Crowned  Eagle.     F.  coranalus^  Asara.  (not  Buf.) 

plv  col.  t.  234. 

Blue  ash ;  beneath  paler ;  tail-coverts  white  tipt ; 
quiUs  and  tail  black;  tail  with  two  white  bands  and 
tips ;  cftst  long,  ereelile ;  neck  whitish,  with  bkck 
streaks ;  tarsi  naked.  Brazil.  Length  twenty-eight 
inches. 

BmMPi  Bogle.    F.  Banelkjtettitn.   A.  intetfMdia^ 

Bonelfi.  pi.  col.  t.  288. 

Tail  square ;  tarsi  feathered  ;  blackish  brown ;  cheeks 
and  beneath  reddish,  marbled  with  white  and  chesnut ; 
shaft  and  streaks  black ;  tail,  base  ash,  end  black, 
and  tips  white.  Length  twenty-ox  inches.  Found 
at  Turin. 

The   Black  and  white  Eagle,  Asanu     F.  Aguioy 

Temm.  pi.  col.  t.  301. 

Above  bluish  ash ;  tail  white  tipt ;  side  of  the  neck 
and  bjreast  bluish  ash,  marbled  with  white;  lower 
wing  and  tail  coverts  white,  with  fine  bluish  rays ; 
beneath  pure  white ;  tarsi  beneath  naked,  yellow^ 
Bi^zil  and  Paraguay. 

D  2 
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Crown  Eaglet  (Edw.  t.  224.)  K  caronatusj  Sliaw»  vii. 

t.l6. 

Brown;  feathers  pale  edged;  foreliead  and  orbits 
whitish ;  beneath  white,  bkck  spotted ;  breast  rafoos  ; 
sides  black  banded ;  tail  grey,  with  four  black  bands* 
Guinea. 

. '  New  Holland  produoes  eagles  of  the  same  form  as 
to  the  tail,  which  is  wedge-shaped,  as 

The  Wedge-taU  Eagle.  F.  Jucosa,  Cnv.  R.  A. 
t.  3.  f.  1.  pi.  col.  t.  32.  Milviis  sphenurafYieiU 
Gal.  t.  15. 

Fulvous  brown.  Varied  with  rufous.  Length  thirty 
inches* 

The  P13HBB  Eaqlis,  Cut.  (Haliatus,  Savigny,) 

Have  the  same  wings  as  the  last,  but  the  tarsi  are  fea- 
thered only  on  the  upper  bal^  and  the  other  half 
jshielded.  They  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the 
sea-shore,  and  live  principally  on  fish. 

The  Sea-Eagle^  Osprey,  or  Ptfgargusj  (F.  ossifragtu^   F. 
aUnceUa^  and  F.  dUncaudus^  Gm.) 

Form  but  one  species,  which,  when  young,  has  the 
beak  black ;  the  tail  blackish,  spotted  with  whitish ; 
and  the  plumage  brown,  with  a  deep  brown  streak  on 
the  middle  of  the  feather,  (Enl.  112  and  415,)  which 
with  age  becomes  of  an  uniform  grey  brown^  paler 
on  the  head  and  neck,  with  a  white  tail,  and  pale 
yellow  beak  (Frisch.  Ixx.)  These  changes  have  been 
verified  in  the  menagerie  of  the  French  Museum. 
The  F.  albicaudue  is  the  male  of  the  great  F.  aUdceUa. 
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I  ^  nia  species  attacks  fish  at  all  times^  and  is  found 

/  all  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  jBoU  jEagfe,  Lath.  {F.  leucocephalus^  Lin.  EaL  411. 

Wilflon,  IV.  U  36.) 

Uniformly  deep  brown,  with  white  head  and  tail,  and 
yellowish  beak,  nearly  as  large  as  our  common  eagle. 
Laves  in  South  America,  and  preys  on  fish.  It  seems 
that  it  comes  sometimes  into  Northern  Europe.  When 
young,  it  has  the  body  and  head  ashy  brown^  but 

it  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  old  sea-eagle 

with  a  whitish  head. 

Caley's  Hawkf  (H.  Calei,  Vigors.  Lin.  Trans,  xv.) 

Reddish  brown,  variegated  with  black;  qaills  asli* 
coloured,  black  banded ;  pale  tipt.  New  Holland. 
Length  twenty-three  inches. 

WkUUing  Hawk,    H.  canortUy  Vigors.  1.  c.  xv. 

Above  ferraginooB  brown :  wing  coverts  and  qmlls 
foscoos  brown ;  beneath  white,  varied  with  ferrngi- 
nous.  Length  twenty-one  inches.  New  Holland; 
perhaps,  the  young  of  F.  Nova  ZelanduBf  Vigors. 

Pisetporaus  Eagle^  Lath.  F.  voeifer^  Daud.  Vail. 

O.  A.  t.  4. 
Rusty  brown,  streaked  with  black  ;   head,  neck, 
breast  and  scapulars  white,  brown  edged ;  tail  white ; 
quills  black,  outer  web  brown  banded;  belly  and 
thighs  rufous.    Size  of  the  osprey.    Africa. 

Crying  Eagle.    F.  axillaris  and  F.  vociferus. 

Ash-grey;  beneath  white;  smaller  and  larger  wing 
ooverts  white ;  feet  yellow.  India  and  Africa.  Size 
of  a  wood-pigeon . 
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Maoe^4  Bagte^  (F.  JHfao&i;  Cay.  jd.  oci.  t.  8,  duid 

juo.  223) 

Reddish  brown ;  head,  nape»  and  upper  part  of  the 
back  red;  eyebrows,  cheeks,  throat,  and  neck,  in 
front,  whitish ;  tall  with  a  white  band.  Length 
twentj-siz  inches.     India. 

White-^f^lUed  Eagle^  Lath.    (F^  leucogasteryLtkth. 

pi.  col  t.  49.) 

While ;  bads,  wing  and  tail  dingy  brown ;  tail  tipl 
with  white;  bill  and  feet  yellow.  liongth  thirty*- 
three  inches.     Pacific  Islands. 

Cnvier  has  here  placed  F.  Ftdturinus^  Daud.  VaiL 
Ois.  Afr.  t.  6 ;  but  Temminck  and  others  have  consi^ 
dered  it  as  a  species  of  Gt/patos» 

Marine  Eagle^  Lath.    JP.  Ichthyafus^  Horsf. 

Brownisk ;  vent,  rump,  tul,  and  thighs  white ; 
tail  dusky  at  the :  lip.  Length  twenty-six  inches. 
Java, 

Fishing  Eagle  and  African  Pheasant^  Lath.  Fako 
Piscatory  G  m.  pi.  Enl.  478. 

Head  long-crested,  ferruginous  brown ;  beneath 
white,  brown  streaked ;  wing  coverts,  dove^colonred, 
with  dark  shafts ;  quills  bluish  brown,  internally 
white  spotted.     Senegal. 

Pondxeherry  Eagle,  Lath.,  (F.  Pondicerianw,  Lath. 

PI.  Enl.  t.  416.) 

Chesnut ;  head,  neck  and  chest  white,  varied  with 
brown  lines;  mx  first  quiUa  black,ended.  Length 
one  foot  and  a  half.     India. 
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Blagre  Eagle,  Lath*  (F.  BlagruSj  Dand.  VaiL  O.  A« 

t5.) 

Gloasjr  white ;  Jifiad,  nape,  lesser  wing  coverts  and 
tail  pale  gray  brown ;  tail  white-tipt ;  legs  yellow, 
greater  quills  dosky  black.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Hie  OsPRSTs,  or  Bald  Buzzards.     (Pandion,  Savigny.) 

Triorchis  otyidUot. 

Have'  the  beak  and  feet  of  the  fisher  eagles^  but  their 
nails  ^e  round  underneath^  while  in  other  birds  of 
prey  they  are  bent  and  channeled  j  their  tari: :  are  re- 
ticulated, and  the  second  wing  feather  is  tl^e  longest. 
Only  one  species  is  known,  which  is  spread  o\^r 
the  fresh-water  banks  of  nearly  all  the  world,  with 
little  variations  in  plumage. 

The  Otprej/i  or  Bcdbuzard,  Pish  Hawk  of  An::*iica.  (P. 
haluttusy  Ion.)  Enl.  414^  and  Catesby,  ii.  Wilson,  A.  O. 
t.  5.f.  1. 

One-third  smaller  than  F.  ossifragus  ;  white^  with  a 
brown  mantle,  and  a  brown  band  descending  from 
the  angle  of  the  beak  toward  the  back ;  brown  spots 
on  the  head  and  neck,  and  sometimes  on  the  breast ; 
the  cere  and  feet  sometimes  yellow^  sometimes  blue. 

Carolina  Osprey.  F,  Carolinnensis,  Lin.  H.  Amen- 
canus^  Yieill.  Gall.  Ois.  t.  IL  Aquila  piscatrix, 
VieiL  O.  A.  S.  t.  4.  are,  perhaps,  varieties. 

The  Cayenne  Osprey,  Lath.  JF*.  Cayenensis,  Gmel. 
is,  perhaps,  a  variety. 

Some  species  differ  in  the  tarsi  being  long,  and  the 
toes  short  and  united, at  t|ie  base,  which  form  the 
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i;eno8  Cireatua  of  Yieilloty  which  approaches  the 
eagles. 

Jean  le  BlanCy  Lath.  (F.  GaUicus,  GmeL    PL  Efd. 
t.  413.  A.  brachydactylus^  Meyer.) 

Bill  black ;  toes  bluish ;  white^  spotted  with  brown  ; 
.  back  aod  wing  coverts  brown.    Length  two  feet* 

Gray  French  Eagle,  (C.  cinereuSf  Yieillot,  Gal.  Ois. 

t.  12.) 

Dull  ash;  quills  black;  tail  above  brown;  beneath 
white  banded, 

America  produces  fisher  eagles,  with  long  ^ngs, 
like  the  preceding,  in  which  a  greater  or  less  part  of 
the  sides  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  of  the  throat,  is 
denuded.  These  are  called  Caracaraf  (see  Azara, 
vol.  ii.  30.) 

And  Gymnapt,  by  Spiz.    Have  been  formed  into  the 
*     genera  Ibycter,  Daptritis,  and  Polyborus,  by  VieiUot, 
and  Milvago  by  Spiz. 

The  common  Caracara^  or  Brazilian  Kite,  Lath.  (F.  Bra- 
sUientis,  Gm.)  Gal«  Ois.  t.  17.  Spiz.  t.  1.  a.  Jon. 

As  large  as  the  balbuzzard,  striped  crosswise  black 
and  white,  long  and  slender  feathers^white  at  the  throat, 
and  a  black  crest  a  little  elongated,  in  a  tuft ;  the  cover- 
ing of  the  wings,  thighs  and  end  of  the  tail  blackish. 
It  is  the  most  common  predatory  bird  in  Paraguay 
and  Brazil.  It  is  the  Caracara  of  Margrave,  but  ill 
described;'  and  the  F.  cheriway,  Jacq.  beyt.  may  Ibe 

a  variety  of  it ; 

The  Polybanu  Vtdgarif  of  Yieillot,  and  the  Vtdtur 
CAmtray  of  Jacquin,  (Yog.  t.  4,)  and  perhaps  the 
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Falco  Ptanicus  of  Milkr,  Cinu  Phyi  t  17,  and  Cook 
Foy.  ii.  t.  32. 

Redrthroated  Falcon^  Lath.   (F.  aquilinus,  EnL  427.  6aU 

Ois.  1. 16.) 

Black,  with  the  belly  and  lower  covertures  of  the  tail 
white ;  the  throat  naked  and  red. 

Length  eighteen  inches.  Is  the  Ibycter  leucogaster 
of  VieUlot;  F.  formostis,  Lath.;  and  F.  ntuUcoUis 
of  Damlin. 

New   Zealand  Falcon,  Lath.  .("F.  Nova  Zelandia, 
Lath.  Syn.  t.  4.  $  pi.  col.  1. 192  and  224,  jan.) 

Above  gray  brown,  beneath  paler»  banded  with  red  ; 
tail  yellowish  gray ;  banded  thighs  ferruginous ;  bill 
bluish ;  cera  and  feet  yellow.  Length  eighteen  inehes^ 
New  Zealand. 

Negro  Caracara^  (Daptrius  ater^  Yieillot,  F.  atte* 
Timu9y  Temin.  Gal.  Ois.  t.  5.  pi.  col.  t.  37.) 

Entirely  black,  except  the  white  base  of  the  tail ;  and 
yellow  feet.  South  America.  Length  fifteen  inches. 
When  young,  is  D.  striatus,  Yieillot. 

YellowJieaded  Caracara,  (Milvago  Ochrocephahis, 
Spiz.  t.  5.  Jardines.  III.  Orn.  t.  2.) 

Dirty  yellow  white,  with  a  black  stripe  from  the  eye 
to  the  ear ;  back  wings  and  end  of  the  tail  black. 
Length  twelve  inches.     Brazil.     Brit.  Mus, 

Banded  Caracara.    Gymnops  fasdatusy  Spix.  t.  4. 

Black  round  the  eyes;  cheek  and  gullet  naked ;  tail 
white,  with  five  black  bands.     Brazil. 
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StreakedCaraeara.  Gymnops strigiilatustSpx. t.4.tL. 

Brown ;  auricular  spot  blackish;  side  of  tlie  neck 
ferruginous;  chest  and  belly  ferruginous;  crown 
streaked ;  wing  and  centre  of  tail  dirty  white,  spotted 
and  banded  with  black.     Brazils. 

Chimaiihima  Falcon.    F.  degener^  Illig.  F,  croto- 

phagus,  Pr.  Max. 

White;  crown  streaked  with  brown  ;  back  and  wings 
black ;  tail  base^  with  seven  -black  bands,  (beneath 
narrower,)  end  black ;  bill  whitfsh  ;  cera  naked ; 
feet  lead-coloured*  Length  seventeen  inches,  tail 
eight  inchesi  tarsi  two  inches  one«third.  When  young 
dirty  white ;  chest  brown-spotted ;  back  and  wmgs 
sooty.    Chimachina  of  Azara,  ii.  6* 

The  Harpibs,  or  Fishbr  Eaolbs  with  short  wings. 

(Habptia,  Cuv.) 

Are  also  prqper  to  Aoierica^  and  have  the  tarsi  very 
thick,  strong,  reticuUited^  and  are  one  half  only  fea- 
thered, like  the  fisher  eagles,  properly  so  called,  from 
which  they  diflfer  only  in  the  shortness  of  their  wings ; 
their  beak  and  talons  are  even  stronger  than  those  of 
any  other  tribe. 

The  Great  Harpy  of  America,  or  Crested  Vtdture,  Lath. : 
'  F.  deHructor  of  Daudin ;  the  Grand  Aigle  de  la  Gtdane 
of  Maudmi ;  probably,  the  F.  harpyia^  and  the  F.  cru^ 
tatus  of  Gmel. ;  certainly  the  YzguatUdi  of  Femandes, 
who  exaggerates  its  size  in  comparing  it  to  a  sheep ;  the 
'  Vultur  cristaius  of  Jacquin ;  and,  consequently,  the  F. 
Jaequini  of  Om. ;  F.  harpyia  and  impertaUs  of  Shaw ; 

Is  one  of  those  birds  whidi  has  the  most  terrible  daws 
and  beak.    Its  size  is  above  that  of  the 
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eagle.  Its  plumage  is  ashy  about  the  head  and'nedc ; 
blackish  brown  on  the  mantle  and  sides  of  the  breast ; 
whitish  underneath,  and  with  brown  bars  on  the 
thighs ;  some  elongated  feathers  form  a  black  crest 
behind  the  head. 

It  is  said  to  be  so  strong  ais  to  have  sometimes  deft 
the  skulls  of  men  with  a  blow  of  the  beak.  The  sloths 
form  its  common  food,  and  it  sometimes  carries  off 
youqg  fawns. 

Booted  Harpy.    H.  Braccata,  Spix.  t.  3. 

Black ;  tarsi  densely  feathered,  dotted  with  white ; 
ramp  wliite-spotted ;  tail  long ;  four  gray  baiided* 

Vidllot  also  describes  as  a  species  H*  co^onata ; 
and  H.  omata  of  Spix  is  the  Crested  Goshawk. 

The  Eaoli  Hawkb  (Mokpbitds,  Gnv.) 
SptzaettUf  Vieillot,  and  Aquila^  Spix. 

Have  the  wings  shorter  than  the  tail^  like  the  last ; 
but  their  long  and  spare  tarsi  and  weak  toes  distin- 
guish these  from  them.  Some  have  the  tarsi  elevated^ 
naked  and  shielded. 

The   Tufted  Eagle  of  Guiana;  Aigle  autour  huppi  (F. 
GuiannensiSf  Daud.) ;  Petit  Aigle  de  la  Quiane^  Maud* 

In  the  colours  and  the  crest  is  extremely  like  the 
great  fisher-eagle  of  the  same  country,  but  it  is  less ; 
but  its  elevated,  naked  and  shielded  tarsi  sufSciently 
distinguish  it;  the  mantle  is  blackish,  sometimes 
varied  with  deep  grey ;  the  belly  white,  with  yellow 
claws,  more  or  less  marked  ;  the  head  and  neck 
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sometimes  gray*  sometimes  white^  and  the  occipital 
tuft  long  and  blackish. 

The  Urubitingaf  (F.  urubitingay  lin.)  ph  col.  t.  55,  Cav.  R. 

A.  iv.  t  3.  f.  2.  Spix.  t.  18. 

Black ;  without  a  crest ;  with  the  rump  and  lower 
part  of  the  tail  white.  This  beautiful  species  seeks 
its  prey  in  inundated  places.    (In  Brit  Mus.) 

One-banded  Hatokf  (F.  unidncttts^  Temm.  pL  col. 

t.  313.) 

Deep  brown ;  forehead  with  two  white  spots ;  throat 
streaked  with  white;  quills  bandless  ;  tail  base,  and 
end  white;  wing  covers  and  thigh  red,  with  dark 
spots.    Brazil.    Length  nineteen  inches. 

Painted  Hawkj  (Aquila  frictOy  Spix.  t.  1.  c.) 

Blackish,  spotted  with  red;  tail  longer  than  the 
wings,  rather  acute»  blackish  red,  black  banded,  end 
fulvous,  pencilled. 

Snowy  Falcon,  F.  niveusy  Temm.  pi.  col.  t.  127. 

White ;  upper  part  of  body^  wings,  tail  brown  ;  band 
on  the  quills,  and  tips  brown.  Liength  twenty-five 
inches.    Java. 

Cuvier  proposed  to  place  here  F.  Nova  Zelandutf 
Lath.  t.  4. 

Others  have  the  tarsi  elongated^  and  feathered  the 
whole  length ;  as 

The  genus  Spizaetus  of  Vieillot,  and  the  Plumipeda 
of 
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The  Black-tufted  Eagid  of  Africa  (Hnppart,  Ymh  Afr, 
t.  2.  Bruce,  pi.  xzzii.,  F.  occipitalis^  Daud.)  F.  Senegal^ 
ensis^  Daud. 

As  big  as  a  crow;  blade;  with  a  long  tuft  hanging 
from  the  occiput ;  the  tarsi,  the  edge  of  the  wings, 
and  the  band  under  the  tail  are  whitish.  Inhabits 
Africa.. 

The  Crested  Goshawk^  Lath.,  Urutauranaf  Margrave;  Autour 
hupp6.  Vail,  u  t.  26 ;  Aigle  Moyen  de  la  Guyane^  Maud. ; 
Epervier  patu  d' Azara  ;  F.  omattUf  Daud, ;  F.  superbus 
and  JP.  coronatuSf  Shaw. 

Crown  of  the  head  and  tuft  black ;  sides  of  the  neck 
bright  red ;  mantle  black,  varied  with  gray,  waved 
with  white ;  under  parts  white,  with  black  bars  on 
the  flanks,  thighs,  and  tarsi.  It  is  a  fine  bird,  of 
South  America,  whidi  varies  from  black  and  white  to 
deep  brown. 

It  is  the  Harpya  omata  of  Spiz,  Yieil.  Gal.  t.  21. 

Lake  Falcon,  T.  limnaetus,  Horsf.  Java,  t.  pL  coL 

t.  134. 

Brown  ;  tail  beneath,  except  at  the  tip,  whitish  ash* 
colou^  ;  taru  feathered'  to  the  toe*  Length  twenty* 
four  incheB.  .  Java. 

Ctested  Falcon.     F.  cristaiellus,  Temm.  pi.  col. 

p;282.         • 

Tail  long,  square  ;  tarsi  quite  feathered ;  crest  of  six 
or  eight  feathers,  black,  long,  and  narrow ;  reddish 
brown,  beneath  white ;  quills  deep  brown,  obscurely 
banded  internally;  tail  with  seven  or  eight  black- 
brown  bands.    Ceylon     Length  twenty«four  inches. 
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Long-beaked  Eagle.  R  hamatuSf  Illiger,  pL  col.  61. 

231  Jun. 

Lead-coloured,  quillB  black ;  baie  of  tail,  and  lower 
tail  coverts,  whit^. 

To  this  8ub-geDus  may  be  added,  as  a  section,  the 
Asiurina  of  Yieillot,  peculiar  for  its  lunate  nostrils, 
short  slender  tarsi,  and  long  claws. 

Jskjf  Falcan.    Asiurina  cinereOt  Yieil.  Oal.t.20. 

Ashy-blue,  beneath  white  striped;  tail  with  two 
black  bands  and  white  tips.  Guiana.  Length  fifteen 
inches. 

F.  fuscuSf  Lath.  Miller,  Illust.  t.  13.  is  perhaps  of 
thill  section. 

» 

The  Hawks,  Autours,  Ouv^  (Astue,  Bechstein^    Daoa* 

LION,  Savig.) 

Which  form  the  second  division  6[  ignoble  biids^ 
have,  like  the  three  last  tribes  of  eagles,  the  wings 
shorter  than  the  tail ;  but  their  beak  bends  from  its 
base,  as  in  all  the  following. 

They  are  more  particularly  called  Gosbawksy  whidi 
have  the  tarsi  shielded,  and  rather  short,  the  genus 
Astur,  of  Vigors* 

The  Camnum '  Ooshawkf  (F.  palwAbarius,  Bnl.  418,  and 
461,  and  the  young  F. gattinaritUy'Enh  425,  and  Prisch, 
t.  62 ;  probably  also  the  F.  gyrfalco  and  F.  gentiUi  of  Om., 
so  ill-determined  are  the  species  in  modem  works,) 

Is  the  only  species  of  this  country.  It  is  brown, 
with  whitish  eyelids ;  white  underneath^  barred  across 
with  brown  in  the  adult;  dotted  when  young;  five 
browner  bands  on  the  tail.    It  equals  the  geiialooii 
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in  8i2e«  but  not  in  courage,  falling  always  obliquely 

on  its  prey.    It  is  nevertheless  used  in  falocmry  for 

weaker  game.    It  is  common  in  all  our  hills  and  low 

mountains. 

The  ash^coloured  Hawk.  F.  (OricapiUuSf  Wilson, 
is  the  very  old  specimen  of  this  bird. 

Ray*s  Bowk.    Astwr  Hazi^  Vigors. 

Above,  ash-colonzed ;  beneath  white,  varied  with 
brown ;  UH  pale  gray,  beneath  whitish,  banded  with 
brown.  New  Holland.  Mas.  Lin.  Soc.  Length 
sixteen  inches. 

Banded  Hawk.  Asiur  foiciatug^  Vigors. 

Above  fiiscoQs  brown ;  beneath  white^  with  crowded 

browa  bands;  thighs  red,  banded.    Length  of  the 

male  seventeen,  of  female  nineteen  inches.   New  Hol- 

^   land.  A*  appraxtnumSf  Vigors,  is  perhaps  the  young. 

BroadAoinged  Hawk.    F.  Pennsyhaniaut  Wilson, 
O.  A.  t.  54.  f.  1.    F.  latimmusy  Ord. 

Dark  brown;  head  streaked  with  whitish;  beneath 
white,  thickly  spotted  on  the  breast  with  brown 
arrow-heads ;  tul  short,  with  two  bars  of  white,  and 
tipt  with  whiUsh ;  cera  and  feet  yelbw.  North 
America.    Rare. 

Among  the  foreign  Goshawks  may  be  noticed  that 
of  iVoo  HoOand,  W/dte  EagU,  Lath.  (F.  Novw  Hoi- 
landiaf,  GmeL),  and  F.  aUrns  of  Shaw,  VHiite's  Jour.  t. 
at  p.  260,  which  is  often  altogether  as  white  as  snow ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  a  bird  of  that  country ; 
aidiy  above,  white  underneath,  with  slight  indications 
of  gray  in  waves. 

Vol.  VL  E 
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This  18  now  proved^  by  many  specimena,  to  be 
a  distinct  species,  as  there  are  many  specimens  in 

collections. 

,■1 

Short'ioed  Falcon.   F.  hemidactyluSf  Temm.  pi.  ool. 

t.3. 

Ashy  lead  colour,  beneath  paler ;  tail  beneath  red- 
dish, with  two  black  bands ;  quills  black,  with  a 
broad  white  band.     Brazil.    Length  fifteen  inches. 

Slender  Hawk.    F.  gracilis,  Temm.  pi.  col. 

t.91. 
Ashy    lead    colour,    beneath  whitish,    transversely 

streaked  with  cinereous  lines ;   cheeks  and  throat 

« 

white.    Brazil.    Length  18—19  inches. 

Shining  Hawk.    F.  nitidus.  Lath.     F.  striolatus^ 
Temm.  pi.  col.  t.  87.  294.  Jun. 

Lead-coloured,  beneath  white,  transversely  waved 
with  ash  colour ;  tail  black,  with  two  narrow  white 
bars;  legs  long,  yellow.  Brazil.  length  13—14 
inches. 

Vellow^hroaied   Hawk.    F.   Xanthocoras,  Temm. 

pi.  col.  t.  92. 

Reddish-brown,  beneath  white,  transversely  striped 
with  rufous ;  head,  throat,  and  neck,  cinnamon-red. 
Brazil.    Length  12 — 13  inches. 

Short-winged  Falcon.  F.  brachipterus,  Temm.  pi.  col. 

t.  141.  and  116  Jun. 
Dusky  brown;  beneath,  and  nuchal  collar  white,  trans- 
versely striped  with  black ;  tail  wedge-shaped,  with 
three  narrow  white  bands;   eyelids  white.     Brazil. 
Length  18 — ^20  inches. 
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White-necked  Falcon.    F.  leuchauehen,  Temm.   pi. 

col.  306. 

Brown  above,  beneath  white  ;  tail  five  narrow  white 
bands ;  eyebrowy  and  spot  on  side  of  cheek,  white, 
banded  with  black ;  front  of  cheek  brown,  beneath 
black ;  top  of  head,  occipnt,  and  half  collar,  black* 
Brazil.     Length  12 — 14  inches. 

Large^biUed  Hawk*   F.  magmrosiris^  Gm.  pi.  Enl. 

t.  46.  pi.  col.  t.  86,  Jan. 

Ashy  brown,  neck  and  chest  paler ;  quills  bright  red, 
black  banded;  tail  gray,  with  four  black  bands;  belly 
white,  reddish-brown  banded  ;  thighs  reddish,  brown 
banded.  Length  fifteen  inches.  Braasil.  Placed  with 
the  Sparrow  Hawks  by  several  authors. 

Radiated  Falcon^  Lath.    F.  radiatuSf  Lath.    Syn. 

t.  121.  pi.  col.  1. 123. 

Ferruginous,  radiately  spotted  with  black ;  wings  and 
tail  long,  brown.    New  Holland. 

Grey-breasted  Hawk.    F.  poliogaitsr,  Natterer,  pi. 

col.  264,  295,  Jun. 

Slaty  black,  beneath  ashy  white ;  throat  white ;  tail 
black,  with  three  gray  bands  above,  and  four  be- 
neath. Hen  reddish  ;  wings  and  back  dusky.  Brazil. 
Length  16 — 17  inches. 

Tkree-streaked  Hawk.  F.  tritnrgatusj  Temm.  pi.  col. 

t.l03. 

Brown  ;  head  and  neck  black ;  cheeks  gray ;  tail 
with  three  dark  bands ;  beneath  white ;  throat  with 
three  black  lougitudinal  lines:  chest  and  l^s  with 
broad  brown  black-edged  bands ;  sides  of  neck  brown. 
Sumatra. 

E2 
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WhiteJnUed  Hawk.     F.  leucarhynchus^   Quoy  and 
Gaimard,  Freycinet,  V07.  t  13. 

Blackish-brown ;  cera  and  feet  yeUoi^li^ramp  white  ; 
tail  cinereous,  with  three  white  bands.  ^H^il.  Length 
thirteen  inches. 

One4)anded  Hawk.   F.  umcinctus,  Temm.  pi.  ccJ. 

t.  313. 

.  Brown ;  scapnlars,  thighs,  and  edges  of  upper  wing 
coverts  red ;  throat  feathers  white  edged ;  A>rehead 
with  two  white  spots ;  qaills  pure  browj^yhite  tipt ; 
tail  white,  with  broad  brown  bantfii^*  Bn^il.  Length 
ten  inches. 

Yieillot  refers  F.  cfifff^tMs  and  F.  Indiau^  Lath., 
to  this  gmus,  and  describes,  as  new,  Sparpxm  cine^ 
reutj  and  S.  monachus  of  Brazil. 

We  may,  raottttler,  associate  with  the  Autours,  or 
Gosshawks,  some  American  species,  with  short  wings 
and  short  but  reticulated  tarsi. 

They  are  called  Physeta,  and  since  Herpethotkere^, 
by  Vieillot ;  and  f Mr.  Vigors  has  restricted  the  genus 
Dedaiion  to  them. 

» 

The  Laughing  Falcon j  (F.  cachinnanSf  Lin.)    Nacagua^ 
D^Az.  Gall.  Oist.t.  19.  Spix,t.3.  a? 

Named  from  its  cry ;  white ;  the  mantle,  and  a  band 
from  each  eye,  uniting  at  the  neck,  brown ;  the  tail 
with  brown  and  whitish  bands.  Of  the  marshes  of 
South  America,  where  it  lives  on  reptiles  and  fish. 

Streaked  Falcon^  Lath.    F.  melanopSf  Lath.  pi.  col. 

t.  105. 

The  size  of  a  crow,  blachv  spotted  with  white ;  be- 
neath white ;   head  and  neck  white,  stfeaked  with 
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black ;  orbits  bkck ;  tul  black,  with  a  white  central 
bond.     Cayenne. 

^'mSurtndm  Falcon^  Lath.    F.  mfflator^  Lin. 

Body  whitish-bf own ;  eyelid  bony ;  cera  and  feet  yel- 
low.   The  genus  Physeta  of  Vieillot. 

We  may  call  Sparrow  Hawks  (Nisus,  Our.)  those 
whicb  have  the  tarsi  shielded,  and  more  elevated, 
the  Accipiter  of  old  authors. 

The  Comnkm  SIpcarow  HavA,  (F.  nisus,  Lin.)  Enl.  412, 

and  467. 

Has  the  same  colours  as  the  Goshawk^  but  its  legs  are 
higher,  and  its  size  about  a  third  less.  It  is,  never- 
theless, employed  in  falconry.  The  young  has  the 
spots  underneath  arrow-shaped,  and  in  longitudinal 
red  dots ;  the  feathers  of  the  mantle  are  also  edged 
with  red/ 

There  are  some  foreign  species  still  smaUer,  as 

RedUegged  Falcan,  Lath.   {F.  gabar,    Shaw.  Vail. 
O.  A  .  t.  33.  pi.  col.  122.  140  Jan.) 

Bill  black;  cera  and  legs  red;  above  gray-brown  ; 
beneath  bluish  gray;  upper  and  lower  tail  coverts 
white ;  quills  dusky,  beneath  banded ;  tail  even, 
banded ;  vent  white,  brown  banded.  Size  of  the 
Sparrow  Hawk.     Of  Afirica  and  Nubia. 

Dwarf  Falcon^  Lath.  (F.  mimUus^  Shaw,  Vail.  O.  A. 

t.  34.) 

Brown,  beneath  white ;  throat  brown  spotted ;  belly 
and  thighs  brown  banded;  tail  even  and  banded. 
SmaUer  than  the  Merlin. 
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Minute  Falcon^  lath.   {F.  miniUus,  Lin.)  Bria.  i. 
t.  306.    F.  Brtssonianus^  Shaw. 

BrowD,  rafous,  variegated ;  crown  yarlq;ated  white  ; 
beneath  white,  with  brown  spots,  and  bands;  tail 
with  six  darker  bands.    Of  Malta. 

Black  Sparrow-hawk.     Sparvius   niger,  Vieil.,  F. 
Bankna,  Temm.— Gal.  Ois.  t.  22. 

Black ;  upper  neck-feather  white  based ;  tail  white 
spotted ;  quills  whitish  gray,  black  spotted.  Sen^aL 
Vieil.   New  Holland,  Br.  Mus. 

And  there  are  also  others  much  larger,  as 

The  Chaunting  Falcon,  Lath.  (F.  nmsicusy  Daud.  Faucon 

chanteur^  Vail.  Afr.  xxvii.) 

Is  as  large  as  the  Goshawk;  ashy  above;  white, 
striped  with  brown  underneath,  and  about  the  vent. 
It  is  found  in  Africa,  where  it  hunts  partridges  and 
hares,  and  builds  on  trees.  It  is  the  only  bird  of 
prey  known  which  sings  well. 

The  Collared  Falcon,   F.  torquatuSf  Cuv.   pi.  col. 

t.  43.  93.  Jun. 

Ash-coloured  brown;  neck  reddish ;  beneath  white, 
banded  with  red;  quill,  and  t^l  feathers,  banded 
with  brown.  Length  twelve  inches.  Of  New  Hol- 
land. Mus,  lin.  Sqc. 

Slate-coloured  Hawk,  F.  PennsylvanicicSfWiiB,  A.  O. 

t.  46.  f.  1. 

Slate-coloured ;  beneath  white  barred  with  ferru* 
ginous ;  tail  with  four  broad  black  bands,  tipped  with 
white ;  ceraduU  green ;  irides  and  feet  orange.  When 
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young  this  is  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  F.  velox, 

Wilson,  A.  O.  t.  45.  f.  1.  pi.  coL  t.  67. 
* 
Streaked  Hawk.   F.  virgatusj  Reinw.  pi.  col.  t.  109. 

Ashy  blue;  front  of  neck,  middle  of  breast,  abdomen, 
and  lower  tail  covers,  white;  lesser  covers  red,  brown 
spotted ;  tail  even,  with  three  black  bands.  Java. 
Length  ten  inches. 

Black-capped  Hawk.    F.  pUeafus^   Pr.  Max. 

pi.  col.  205. 

Cinereous;  beneath  whitish,  with  a  brown  longitu- 
dinal stripe  on  each. feather ;  crown  and  wings  black- 
ish ;  thighs  red.    Brazil.     Length  thirteen  inches. 

Jaoan  Sparrowhawk^  F.  SoloenHsy  Horsf.  F.  cttcu- 
loideSf  Temm.  pi.  col.  t.  129,  110  Jnn. 

Cinereous  blue ;  beneath  dull  iron  grey ;  quills  black ; 
wing  covers  white  at  the  base ;  tail,  outer  feathers 
excepted,  banded  with  black,  beneath  whitish.  Of 
Java. 

Indian  Sparrowhawkf  F.  Dussumieri,  Temm.  pi.  col. 

t.  308  $  and  336  Jun. 

Brown ;  neck  reddish ;  beneath  white,  finely  cross- 
banded  with  brown;  quills  and  tail  ash-brown,  black 
banded,  white  tipt;  central  tail-feathers  bandless. 
India.    Fifteen  inches. 

The  Insectivorous  Sparrow  Hawk,    F.  insecHvonu, 

Spix,  t.  8.  a. 

Ash-coloured  brown  ;  head,  and  chest,  ashy,  with 
large  spots;  abdomen  whitish,  red  banded;  vent 
whitish.     Of  South  America. 
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Broton^s  Hawk^  L^th.  F.  badiw^  Lath.,  Brown's  III. 

t.  3.    F.  Browniif  Shaw. 

Brown ;  beneath  white^  belly  with  yellow  semkircnlar 
lines  ;  wing  coverts  white  edged ;  quills  dasky,  pale 
edged.    Ceylon. 

Long-tailed  FcUcan.     F.  macrauruSy    Lath. — Nov. 

Com.  Petr.  t.  89. 

Cera  and  feet  yellow ;  bill  blackish ;  body  above 
ashy,  beneath  white;  neck  ashy;  qnills  white  tipt. 
Russia. 

The  genus  Gampsonys  of  Vigors  has  the  bill  without 
notches,  and  short  wings  of  the  Hawk ;  but  the  se- 
cond quill  is  the  longest,  and  the  tarsi  are  reticulated 
like  the  Falcons. 

The  FalconJike  Hawk,  (fiampsonyx  Swainsonij  Yi* 

gors,  Zool.  Jour.  ii.  6.) 

Ashy  black,  beneath  white ;  forehead,  cheeks,  sides 
of  abdomen,  and  thighs,  orange ;  breast  with  a  black 
spot  on  each  side.     Brazil.    Length  9 — 10  inches. 

The  following  indistinct  spedes  may  probably  belong 
to  t](e  Sparrow-hawks :  Spartus  mbniger.  South  Ame- 
rica. S,  ccenUescenSf  North  America.  5.  semitor- 
quatusj  l^aguay.  S.  gilvtcoUiSt  S.  magOTj  Cayenne. 
S.  biccdor^  S.  guttatusj  Paraguay.  S.  melanoleucus,. 
Paraguay.  S.  cinereuSy  Guyana.  S.  tricolor.  South 
America.  S.  superciliaru,  Paraguay.  S.  ctrrocephO' 
luSy  New  Holland.  S.  rufioentrUj  (the  F.  rufiis  of 
Lath.)  noticed  by  VieiUot. 

The  IcHnia  of  Yieillot  difiers  from  the  Sparrow- 
hawk  in  the  bill  being  short  and  slightly  notched ; 
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the  tani  short,  weak  and  shieldedy  and  the  third  quill 
is  the  longest.  It  has  the  habits  of  both  the  hawks 
and 


The  Spotted-tailed  Hobby ^  Lath.  Falco  plumbea^ 
Ldn.  Lath.  Hist.  t.  12.  Yieil.  Oal.  Ois.  t.  17.  Spix> 
Bras.  t.  8.  b.  pi.  col.  1. 180. 

Blackish  ash ;  head»  neck,  and  beneath  paler ;  tail 
black ;  feet  red.  Is  the  F^  Missusipensis  of  Wilson » 
A.  O.  t  25.  f.  1.  and  M0ms  Cefwkris,  Vieil.  Ame- 
nca. 

The  KiTBs  (MiLvus,  Bechstein).    MUvina^  Vigors. 

Have  short  tarsi,  with  weak  toes  and  nails,  which, 
together  with  a  beak  equally  ill  proportioned  to  their 
size,  render  the  species  the  most  cowardly  of  all ;  but 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  wings  being  exces- 
sively long,  and  by  their  forked  tail,  by  which  they 
have  a  most  rapid  and  easy  flight. 

Some  have  the  tarsi  very  short,  reticulated,  and 
half  covered  with  feathers  on  the  upper  part  like  the 
last  small  tribe  of  eagles.  The  genus  Elaims  of 
Savigny.        %^ 

Now  divided  into  the  trae  Elanus. . 

■ 

The  f/oc,  Vail.  Afr.  t.  36,  37  (the  F.  melanoptetw,  Daud. 

Zool.  Misc.  iii.  t.  122). 

As  large  as  a  sparrowhawk,  with  the  plumage  soft 
and  silky ;  the  tail  but  little  forked ;  ashy  above,  white 
underneath,  with  the  small  coverture  of  the  wings 
blackish  :  the  young  is  brown,  varied  with  ydlow. 
This  bird  is  common  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape.    It 
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hunts  little  else  than  insects.  Also  found  in  America^ 
India,  and  New  Holland. 

The  FcUco  dispar  of  Temmin.  pi.  col,  t.  319,18  the 
young.    The  Elantis  casitts  of  Savigny . 

The  NaticlefiM  of  Vigors,  and  the  Elanoides  of 
Vieillot. 

R%oc(mr*s  Falcon.   F.  Riocourii^  Vieill.  pi.  col.  t.  85. 

Gal.  Ois.  t.  15. 
White ;  upper  part  of  head,  neck,  back,  wings,  and 
tail  gray,  with  a  line  behind  and   before  the  eyes, 
and  spot  on  the  wing  black.     Length  one  foot  and  a 
quarter.    Africa. 

The  Carolina,  or  SwaUotD-tailed  Kite.    {F.  Jurcatus,  lin.) 
Catesby,  t.  4;  Wilson,  a.  A.  O.  51.  f.2. 

White,  with  the  wings  and  tail  black ;  the  two  exte- 
rior quill-feathers  of  the  wing  and  tail  very  long: 
larger  than  the  Blac.  This  attacks  reptiles.  Of 
South  America. 

The  KiTBs,  properly  so  called,  have  the  tarsi 
shielded,  and  stronger. 

The  Common  Kite.    (F.  mihus^  Lin.)  Enl.  422. 

Fawn  colour ;  the  primaries  of  the  wings  black,  and 
the  tail  red.  Of  all  our  birds  this  remains  the  longest 
and  with  most  ease  in  the  air.  It  attacks  scarcely 
any  thing  but  reptiles. 

The  F.  austriacus  of  Gm.  is  the  young  of  the  com- 
mon kite. 

Black  Kite.    F.  ater,  Lin.    PI.  Enl.  472.  Jun.  Vail. 

O.  A.  t.  22. 
Head  and  throat  banded  lengthways  black  and  white; 
above  deep  gray  brown  ;  beneath  reddish  brown,  with 
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long  etreaks  on  the  centre  of  the  leathers ;  thigh  deep 
red ;  tail  only  slightly  forked  with  nine  or  ten  cross 
bands.  Length  one  foot  ten  inches.  South  Europe 
and  Africa.  The  F.  Egyptius  and  F.  Fcrskahlii  of 
Gm.f  and  the  F.  parasiticiis  of  Shaw. 

Vieillot  describes  a  kite  with  a  graduated  tail,  from 
New  Holland  ;  Milvus  sphenura,  Vieil.  Gal.  Ois. 
t.  15.  which  appears  to  be  the  Wedge-tail  Eagle^  F. 
Jtscosa,  Cuv.    R.  N.  t.  3.  f.  1. 

The  HoNBT  Buzzards  (Pbrnis,  Cuv.)  Circus  B. 

Vieillot. 

With  the  weak  beak  of  the  kites^  these  have  a  very 
peculiar  character  m  the  space  between  the  eye  and 
the  beak,  which  in  all  the  rest  of  the  genus  Fako  is 
naked  and  furnished  only  with  a  few  hairs,  but  in 
these  is  covered  with  feathers  lying  close  and  cut  like 
scales ;  their  tarsi  are  half  feathered  toward  the  top, 
and  reticulated :  for  the  rest  they  have  the.  tail  equal, 
the  wings  long,  the  beak  bent  from  its  base  like  all 
the  following.     We  possess  but  one  species. 

The  Common  Honey  Buzzard,  {F.  apivorus,  Lon.)  pi. 

Eni.  420. 

Sixnething  less  than  the  buzzard ;  brown  above,  vari- 
ously undulated^  with  brown  and  whitish  underneath : 
the  head  of  the  male  ashy  at  a  certain  age.  This 
bird  feeds  on  insects,  especially  wasps  and  bees. 

The  F.  longipes  of  Nilson,  Om.  Suecica.  i.  t.  is 
either  this  or  a  distinct  species  of  buzzard. 

There  are  some  others  in  foreign  countries. 
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The  Jaioa  Honey  Buzzard;  La  Bondree  kuppie  de  Jctoa^ 

Gavier. 

Altogether  brown,  with  the  head  ashy  like  ours,  but 
the  tail  black,  with  a  whitish  band  over  the  middle,  a 
brown  crest  on  the  .occiput.  Bfought  from  Java  by 
M.  Leschenault. 

The  JP.  PtUorhynchuSf  Temm.  not  Bechst  pi.  col. 
t.  44. 

« 

The  Crested  Buzzard.    Buteo  cristatus,  Vieil. 

Crested ;  head  white  and  brown  ;  above  feathers 
brown,  red  edged ;  booeath  white ;  neck  and  crest 
with  some  brown  spots;  quills  black;  tail  brown; 
beneath  whitish ;  sides  of  neck  and  over  eye  a  brown 
band.    New  Holland. 

The  BuzzAEDS,  properly  so  called,  (Butbo,  Bechstein) 

Circus  A.  Vieillot. 

Have  long  wings ;  the  tail  feathers  of  equal  length ; 
the  beak  bent  from  its  base ;  the  interval  between  it 
and  the  eyes  featherless ;  the  legs  strong. 

Some  of  them  have  the  tarsi  feathered  to  the  toes. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  eagles  by  the  beak 
curved  from  the  base,  and  from  the  goshawks  by  the 
feathered  tarsi  and  long  wings.  We  have  one  spe- 
cies. 

The  Rough-footed  Falcon^  Penn.  (F.  pennatus)  Frisch.  Ixxv. 
Vail.  Afr.  t.  18.  is  the  F.  lagopusy  Penn.  not  the  F. 
pennatus  of  Gm.    See  Tenun.  Man.  45. 

Varied  irregularly  with  brown  more  or  less  bright, 
and  white  more  or  less  yellow ;  is  one  of  the  most 
extended  species,  being  found  almost  everywhere. 
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It  has  been  almost  always  ccxisidered  a  variety  of 
some  other  bird.  It  is  finir  times  mentioned  in 
Gmelin  without  ever  being  in  its  place.  It  is  the  F. 
lagapus,  Brit.  Zool.  app.  t  1 ;  F.  communis  and 
leucephabis^  Frisdi.  75 ;  the  F.  perniahUf  Brisson»  app. 
t  1 ;  the  F.  Sancti  Johannis,  Aict.  Zod.  t  9. 

Black  Hawk ;  F.  Sancti  Johannis,  Om. ;  P.  niger, 
Wib.  a.  o.  t.  53.  f.  1,2  Jun. 

Black;  above  speckled  with  white  ;  white  round  the 
eye ;  tail  rounded,  with  narrow  bands  of  pure  white, 
and  tipped  with  dull  white.    North  America. 

Winking  Falcon,  Lath.  Supp.    F.  connivem. 

Lath. 

Chocolate  brown  ;  beneath  yellowish,  brown  spotted; 
back  of  neck  and  azillaries  while  spotted ;  quills 
and  tail  white  banded  ;  tarsi  feathered.  New  Hol- 
land. 

Black  and  White  Buzzard.     Buieo  melanoleucus, 

VieUlot,  Gal.  Ois.  t.  14. 

Back,  wings,  and  tail  blackish  brown ;  head,  neck, 
beneath,  and  edge  of  secondaries  white ;  tail  with  six 
black  and  pale  bands.  Brazils.  Length  eighteen 
inches. 

But  the  blizzards,  in  general^  have  the  tarsi  naked 
and  shielded.    We  have  in  Europe  but  one. 

The  Common  Buzzard,  (F.  buteo)  1.  Enf.  419. 

Brown,  more  or  less  waved  with  white  on  the  belly 
and  throat.    It  is  the  most  common  and  the  most 
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destructive  bird  of  prey  of  Europe.  It  continues  all 
the  year  in  the  forests ;  falls  on  its  prey  from  the  tops 
of  trees,  &c.,  and  destroys  much  game.  The  F. 
communis  fUscus,  F.  variegatus,  F.  albidus^  F.  versi- 
coloTf  Gm.,  are  all  this  bird  in  different  states. 

But  we  may  notice  among  the  foreign  Honey  Buz- 
zardsi 

The  BachOj  F.  Bacha^  Daud.  VaU.  O.  A.  t.  15. 

As  big  as  ours ;  -  brown^  with  small  round  spots,  and 
white  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  and  belly ;  a  black 
and  white  crest ;  and  a  large  white  band  on  the  middle 
of  the  tail.  It  is  a  very  cruel  bird,  proper  to  Africa, 
and  makes  its  principal  prey  of  the  Hyraces. 

It  has  been  placed  with  CymindU,  found  also  in 
India  and  Java. 

RedUaU  Hawk^  F.  Borealis,  Gm.  Wilson,  A.  O. 

t.  52.  f.  1. 

Dusky  ;  beneath  whitish,  with  blackish  hastate  spots; 
tarsi  partly  feathered ;  tail  ferruginous,  with  a  black 
subterminal  band.  When  young,  the  American  Buz- 
zard, F.  Leverianusj  Wilson,  a.  o.  t.  52.  f.  2.  North 
America,  the  Ace,  ruficaudus,  Yieillot. 

Tachard  Falcon^  Lath.    F.  Tachardus^  Shaw;  Le 
Trachard,  Vail.  O.  A.  t  19. 

Deep  brown ;  feathers  pale  edged ;  beneath  grayish 
yellow,  blotched  with  brown ;  head  grayish  brown, 
white  streaked  ;  tail  black  banded ;  legs  partly  fea- 
thered, mottled.     Africa. 
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Jackal  Fakan,  Lath.  F.  Jackal,  Shaw,  Yull.  O.  A. 

t.  16. 

Dusky  brown  ;  throat  whitish ;  breast  rufous ;  quills 
dusky,  pale  banded;  tail  short,  deep  rufous,  and  with 
a  black  spot.  Size  of  the  buzzard.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Deteri  Falcon^  Lath.      F.  desertorum,  Daud. ;  Le 

Rougri,  Vaill.  O.  A.  t.  17. 

Rufous,  beneath  paler;  throat  and  chin  and  vent 
whitish ;  quills  black ;  tail  beneath  gray,  ofasoletely 
banded.    Africa. 

The  BuzzareU    F.  Busarellus,  Shaw ;  Vaill.  O.  A. 

t.  20.     Le  Buseray. 

Head  and  neck  rufous  white,  varied  with  brown; 
back  and  neck  rufous,  spotted  and  streaked  with 
dusky  black ;  tail  barred,  base  pale,  end  dusky ;  belly 
light  rufous,  with  black  brown  bands ;  quill  black, 
as  long  as  the  tail.  Cayenne.  Length  nineteen 
inches. 

Hobby  Buzzard^  Lath.  Supp.    F.  Buzon,  Daud. 

VailL  O.  A.  t.  21. 

Above  varied  rufous  and  black ;  head  and  neck  and 
quills  dusky;  tail  black,  with  the  tips  and  central 
band  white ;  beneath  pale  rufous,  darker  banded ; 
quills  one-half  the  length  of  tail.  Cayenne.  Length 
seventeen  inches. 

Speckled  SparrowJiawk,  Lath.    F.  Tachiro,  Shaw; 

Vail.  O.  A.  t.  24. 

Dull  brown ;  beneath  white,  brown  spotted ;  head 
and  neck  varied  wlute  and  rufous, and  brown  spotted; 
quills  white  tipt ;  tail  brown  banded.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 
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BandeiMded  Hawk.    F.  PterodeSy  Temm.  pi.  col. 

t.  59,  139  jun. 

Slate-coloured ;  beneath  white ;  sides  of  the  bdly 
and  flanks  transversely  waved  with  rufous ;  tail  white, 
with  a  black  subterminal  bar.  Brazil.  Length 
16—17  inches* 

Spotted  Buzzard.     F.  poecUonotus^  Cav. 

pi.  col.  t.  9. 

White ;  wings  black,  white  spotted ;  tail  with  a  black 
band,  its  base  and  tip  white ;  bill  black ;  legs  yellow. 
Guiana. 

Short4aUed   Falcon.    Faico  ecaudalusj  Lath.;   Le 
Battdeuu  Le  Vail.  O.  A.  t.  7,  8. 

Head,  neck,  and  bentoth  black ;  back  and  tail  deep 
rufous;  scapulars  dusky,  varied  with  gray;  quills 
silver  gray ;  tail  very  short.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
larger  than  the  osprey. 

WhitUh  Buzzard,  F.  albiduSf  Cuv.  pi.  col.  t.  29. 

Crested ;  feathers  deep  brown,  white  spotted  and  tipt ; 
tail  three  banded ;  head  and  lower  parts  white  ;  head 
and  back  of  neck  spotted ;  breast  and  belly  streaked, 
and  thighs  banded  with  brown.  Pondicherry. 
Twenty*six  inches.     Has  some  affinity  to  Cymindu. 

Mantled  Buzzard,  F.  palliatust  Marg.  Cuv.  pL  coh 

t.204. 

Feathers  above  dark  brown,  red  edged  ;  quill  finely 
black  banded ;  tail  four  black  banded  ;  head  and 
lower  part  white,  obscurely  striated  ;  occipital  streak 
black ;  tarsi  hid.     Brazil.    Nineteen  inches. 
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Grhf-cheehed  Buzzard,  F.  Poliogenys^  Temm.  pi. 

col.  t.  325. 

Cheeks  gpray;  throat  white^  with  a  longitudinal  ashy 
band ;  above  reddish  brdtm ;  quills  inner  edge  white, 
tips  black ;  tail  with  four  black  bands ;  chest  brown ; 
belly  and  thighs  white,  with  broad  brown  bands. 
Isle  of  Lefon.    Length  seventeen  inches. 

F,  potyosomUf  Quoy  and  Gaim. 
t.  14. 

Cera  and  feet  yellow ;  tail  whitish,  cross-lined  with 
brown ;  tips  black-edged  ;  wings  long.  Malouin 
Islands. 

F*  deseriorunij  YieiL  O.  Anauer.  Sept.  1. 17,  is  roost 
likely  a  variety  of  one  of  the  other  American  species  ; 
aa  is  also  Buteo  Americanus,  t.  6. 

Ike  Buzzards,  BusarSs  of  Otmer,  (Circus,  Bechstein.) 

Differ  from  die  last  by  having  the  tarsi  zniore  elevated, 
and  by  a  son  of  collar  whieh  the  tips  of  the  feathers 
covering  the  ears  form  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

There  are  but  two  speeiefs  in  France  vrhich,  by  the 
variations  in  fheir  plumage,  have  been  multiplied  by 
^rs. 


I  til  .11^ 


ne  Buzzard^  (F.  pygdrgusj  EnL  443  and  480. 

Brown ;  above  white,  spotted  with  brown  underneath, 
and  the  nanp  white.  L'  Oiseau  dt^  Scdnt-Martm,  or  Hen 
Rarrier.  (F.  tyaneus  and  F.  dbicansj  Gmel.  Enl.  459, 

Ashy,  with  the  quiU  feathers  of  the  wings  black, 
Appears  to  be  no  other  than  the  old  male  Buzzard. 

Vol,  VI.  F 
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It  is  also  the  F.  canmumgy  E.  Mm,  Friscfa.  1 80 ;  the 
F.  nunOanuSy  B. ;  F.  griseus,  and  the  F.  Bohendcu^, 
Gm. 

The  GrefumiUard,  Vaffl.  O.  A.  t  23,  F.  rankortms, 
Shaw,  is  only  the  Buzzard;  as  is  also  the  drcug 
Hudsofdus  of  Yiellot^  American  Birds,  t.  9.  F.  Hud- 
sonius,  Lin.  Edw.  t.  107,  is,  perhaps,  a  variety  of  the 
common  Bnzzard,  not  ascertained  for  certain;  and 
when  young,  F.  uUginosus^  Gmel.  Wils.  t.    f. 

Colonel  Montagae  first  made  this  obeenration,  and 
nnited  them  together  under  the  name  of  F.  cyaneufy 
adopted  by  Temminck.  Found  also  in  America. 
Called  the  Marsh  Hawk^  F.  tdtginostu,  Wilaon, 
t.  51^  f.  1,  Bonaparte,  A.  0. 1 11,  f.  L 

The  Harpy^  or  Moor  Buzzard.    (F.  ruftcs,  Lin.)  Enl.  460, 

(not  470.) 

Brownish  and  red ;  the  tail  and  the  primary  quills  of 
the  wings  ashy.  The  Buzzard,  fF.  muginosus^  Gm») 
Enl.  424 ;  brown,  with  bright  yellow  on  the  head  and 
breast ;  is  the  same  bird  at  a  year  dd.  This  bird 
generally  resides  near  water,  and  preys  on  reptiles. 

Montague  Buzzard.  F.  dneraceuSf  Mont.  Om. 
Diet.  t.  ^  ;  Gal.  Ois.  1. 13;  Naom.  Voy.  h.  t.  21, 
jnn. 

Confounded  with  the  Hen  Harrier,  but  the  wings 
reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  the  third  qaill  ia  the 
longest. 

The  exotic  species  are 
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fVinter  Falcon,  F.  HyemaUs,  Wils.  A.  O. 

t  35,  f.  1. 

No  collar  round  the  face  ;  wings,  when  closed, 
reaching  but  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail ; 
brown  skirted,  with  ferruginous.  When  joung,  the 
Red-Shouldered  Hawk,  F.  lineatus,  Wilson,  t.  53. 
f.  3.     North  America. 

LongJegged  Falcon^  Lath.    F.  Aeoli,  Shaw,  Yaill. 

O.  A.  t.  33. 

Breast  with  fine  dusky  linear  stripes ;  legs  very  long, 
yellow;  tail  pale  gray,  long,  end  square;  quills 
dusky  black.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Size  of  the  Hen 
Harrier. 

Salvador  Falcon^  Lath.    F.  patustriSf  Pr.  Max. 

pi.  col.  t.  S2. 

Pale  brown  ;  beneath  yellow  red,  with  longitudinal 
brown  striped;  throat  deep  brown;  quills  and  tail 
cinereous  gray,  with  brown  cross  stripes ;  eyebrows 
white.    Brazil.    Length  29.20  inches. 

GoUefM-ed  Falcon.     F.  ruHlanSy  Lechst.   pi.  col. 
t.  25  ;  the  Aquila  Buson^  Spiz. 

Grolden  red ;  beneath  transversely  striped  with  dusky ; 
head  streaked  longitudinally ;  back  and  wings  with 
cinereous  brown  spots.  South  America.  Length 
18—20  inches. 

Black  and  white  Falcon.  F.  leticomelaSy  Illiger,  Azara, 
n.  S8 ;  the  female  F.  frenatus,  Illiger,  Azara,  n.  33. 
Oirctu  campesiris,  Yieil.  ?     From  Brazil. 

F  8 
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Quajf$    Buzzard^    F.  HxstoriomcuSf    Quoy   and 
Gaimardy  Frey.  Voy.  t.  15,  16. 

Above  gray ;  beneath  white,  cross-barred  with  brown ; 
cere  and  feet  yellow.    Malouine  Islands. 

Naked-ckeeked  Buzzard.  F.  gymnogenysyTemm. 
pi.  col.  t.  307 ;  Son.  Ind.  t.  103. 

Upper  part  and  neck  bluish  gray ;  back  and  beneath 
finely  banded  black  and  white ;  wing  coverts  black 
spotted ;  quills  and  tail  black,  white  tipt ;  tail  with  a 
white  band.     Madi^ascar.  SI  to  25  inches. 

Black  and  White  Indian  Falcon^  Lath.  F.  melano- 
leucuSf  Lath.  Indian.  ZooL  t.  ^;  Le  Tchong^ 
Vaill.  O.  A.  t.  32 ;  Sonnerat.  ix.  t.  182. 

^    White ;  head,  neck,  back,  axillfle,  and  quiUs  black  ; 
feet  yellow.     India.    Length  sixteen  inches. 

The  Circus  axillaris  of  New  HoUaod ;  C.  leucoce- 
phalus  and  C.  rufulus^  C.  aibicoUis^  C  malanopterus^ 
and  cinereuSf  all  from  Paraguay,  named  by  Yieillot, 
from  Ai^zara,  descriptions^  and  C.  variegatus  of  South 
America  ;  perhaps,  belong  here. 

The  Snakb-batek,  or  Seobbtary  (SerpentariuSf  Cuv. 
Chfpogeranus,  111. ;  GypogeranidiB^  Vigors ;  Opkiotheres, 
VieiUot) ; 

Is  a  bird  of  prey  of  Africa,  which  has  the  tarsi  at 
least  as  long  again  as  the  last,  which  caused  it  to  be 
located  by  many  naturalists  with  the  grails;  but 
these  legs,  entirely  covered  with  feathers,  the  beak 
bent  and  deft,  the  proniinent  eyelids,  and  all  the 
details  of  its  anatomy,  place  it  in  the  present  order. 
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The  tarsi  are  shielded,  the  toes  short  in  propor- 
tion, the  region  round  the  eyes  deluded :  there  is  a 
long  rough  crest  on  the  oodput,  and  the  two  interme- 
diate quill  feathers  of  the  tail  greatly  exceed  the  rest. 
It  inhabits  the  dry  and  barren  places  in  the  environs 
of  the  Cape,  where  it  pursues  the  reptiles ;  hence, 
it  has  the  daws  worn  down  by  use.  Its  principal 
strength  is  in  the  1^.  It  is  the  F.  serpentarius  of 
GoL  Enl.  721. 

The  VuUur  S^rpentarms  of  Latb.  and  the  Secre- 
iarim  reptilivorus  of  Dand.  figured;  Miller  Cym. 
Phys.  t  Sa  ;  Petiyer  Gaz.  t.  12,  f.  12;  Phil.  Trans. 
Ixi.  t.  2 ;  Le  Vaill.  O.  A.  t.  25,  copied  by  Shaw ; 
and  Lath.  Hist.  t.  7. 

NOOTORNAL   BiBDS   OF    PrBT  * 

Have  the  head  large ;  very  large  eyes,  directed  for- 
ward, siOTounded  with  a  circle  of  slender  feathers,  the 
anterior  of  which  cover  the  oera  of  the  beak,  and  the 
posterior  the  opening  of  the  ears.  The  enormous 
pufMls  of  their  eyes  permit  so  much  light  to  enter,  that 
they  are  blind  in  open  day.  Their  skull  is  thick,  but 
of  a  light  substance,  with  large  cavities  which  com- 
municate with  the  ears,  and  probably  increase  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  but  their  apparatus  for  flight  is  not 
very  powerful ;  the  osfurcatum  has  no  great  resistance : 
their  feathers,  with  soft  barbs,  and  very  downy,  make 

*  Speaking  of  the  divisions  of  this  genus,  an  excellent  ornitho- 
logist has  observed  **A11  these  divisions  are  unsatis£Eu:tory  as 
generic,  not  having,  at  least,  external  characters  sufficiently  distinct 
to  constitute  even  sections." 
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no  noise  in  flight  The  extenial  toe  is  capable  of  a 
forward  oi  backward  diiediflD,  at  the  will' of  the  ani- 
maL  These  birds  ttj,  geoffially^  during  twilight  and 
moonshine.  When  attacked,  or  stnxk  by  any  new 
object,  in  the  daytime,  th^  raise  themselyes  up 
without  flying,  and  assume  ridiculous  postures. 

Their  gizzard  is  muscular,  although  they  subsist  on 
auimal  matter,  principaMy  mice,  little  birds,  and 
insects,  but  it  is  preceded  by  a  laigecrop:  their  OBca 
are  long  and  enlarged  at  the  bottom.  Skxne  birds 
have  a  natural  antipathy  to  these,  and  unite  from  all 
parts  to  assauh  them;  hence,  they  are  employed  to 
draw  birds  to  the  net  There  is  but  one  geius  made 
of  them — 


Strix, 

Whidi  may  be  divided  by  their  tufts  of  feathers 
usually  called  horns,  the  size  of  their  ears^  the  extent 
of  the  circle  of  feathers  whidi  surrounds  the  eyes,  and 
some  other  characters. 

The  species  which  have  round  the  eyes  a  large 
complete  disk  of  fringed  feathers,  surrounded  itself  by 
a  circle  or  collar  of  scaly  feathers,  and  between  the 
two  a  large  opening  for  the  ear,  are  more  removed  in 
form  and  manners  from  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey  than 
those  whose  ear  is  small,  oval,  and  covered  by  fringed 
feathers^  which  extend  only  below  the  eye.  Traces 
of  this  difference  are  distinguishable  even  in  the  ske* 
leton. 

Among  the  first  species  we  shall  name 
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The  HoANSt)  Owls.    Otub,  (Cuv.) 

Sudi  as  have  cm  the  forehead  two  plumes  of  feathers, 
which  are  erected  at  pleasure^  and  whose  ear  coDch 
extends  in  a  half  circle  from  the  beak  toward  the 
summit  of  the  head,  and  is  furnished  in  front  with 
membranaceous  opercula.  Their  feet  have  feathers 
down  to  the  talons.    Of  these  there  are  in  Europe, 

The  ShorUcrested  Owl.    (SU  ascalapkuSj  Savig. j  Brit  Zool. 

tab.  b.  ill.  pi.  col.  t.  57. 

One-fourth  longer  than  the  common  species,  and  like 

*        •  ■  ■ 

it  yellow,  dotted  with  brown,  and  vermiculated  on  the 
wings  and  back,  but  the  belly  striped  across  with 
narrow  lines,  and  the  crests  very  short.  Of  Africa, 
but  sometimes  appears  in  £urope. 

The  Gomman  Umg-ecared  Old.    (JSU  Otus^  L.)  Friach.  89, 
Brit.  Zool.  t.  434,  f.  1 ;  Wilson,  A.  O.  t.  51,  f.  3. 

Yellow,  with  longitudinal  brown  spots  on  the  body, 
vermiculated  with  brown. on  the  wings  and  back; 
crests  half  the  length  of  the  head ;  eight  or  nine  band^ 
on  the  tail.  The  iSf.  Mexicana  et  Americana  differs 
from  this  only  in  the  spots  being  blacker  iand  less 
diffused ;  but  is  considered  distinct  by  the  American 
ornithologists. 

The  ShorUeared  Owl,  and  Brown  Owl.  (St.  tdtda  and  St. 
brachyotos,  Gm.)  Enl.  438;  Frisch.  100,  Brit.  Zool.  t. 
b.  IV.  f.  2. 

Nearly  like  the  preceding  as  to  colours ;  the  bade  not 
reticulated,  but  narrow  lines  upon  the  belly,  and  four 
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or  five  brown  bands  iHi  the  tail.  The  crests  are  only 
found  in  the  male ;  they  are  so  small  and  so  seldom 
erected,  that  they  have  scarcely  ever  been  remarked^ 
or  the  qpecies  has  been  placed  among  those  without 
crests,  or  has  been  divided.    Also  found  in  America. 

Thia  specieB  has  pho  been  called  St.  shidula^  S. 
pcdusiris,  S.  tripennUt  S.  arctica^  S.  accipiirifuif 
Pallas ;  and  S.  tripennis  and  S.  brackyura  by  various 
authors. 

Among  the  foreign  species  may  be  remarked. 

4 

The  Great  American  Homed  Owl.  {Str.  bubo  MageUanieus 
et  St.  Virginiana,  Gm.)  Enl.  585,  Edw.  70.  Daud.  ii.  13. 
Jacurutu  of  Maig.  Nacuruiu  of  d'Azara,  (Wilson,  O.  A. 
t.  50,  f.  1,  and  B.  pinicola,  Vieil.  O.  A.  t.  19.) 

Nearly  as  big  as  our  great  homed  owl,  striped  across 
with  brown  underneath ;  brown,  sprinkled  with  black, 
above.  It  is  spread  Irom  one  extremity  of  America 
to  the  other,  and  lives  in  the  woods. 

'<  Intermediate,  between  sumta  and  uhda/*  C.  Bona- 
parte. 

There  is  a  species,  a  fourth  smaller,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Spottedreared  Owl.    St.  maculosa^  Vieil.  GaL  Oit. 
t.  23 ;  St.  Africanaf  Temm.  pi.  col.  t.  50. 

Black;  face  and  upper  part  of  neck  barred  with 
brown,  ash,  and  whitisli ;  head  and  back  spotted  with 
white ;  quills  banded  brown  and  white ;  tail  beneath 
brown,  with  five  white  bands ;  ieet  feathered.  South 
Africa.     Length  16 — 18  inches. 
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Oriental  Eared  OvU.  A.  orientaliit  Hani. ;  St. 
strepitanSf  Temin.  pi.  col.  t.  174. 

BrowRt  with  fiBiTogiiioiu  bands ;  shoukteni  azUlaries, 
bellj,  and  shinB  white,  banded  with  brown.  Java 
and  Sumatra.    Length  twenty  .four  iachea. 

« 

Large-Billed  Owl*    Su  MacrorhynehuSf  Temm. 

pi.  col.  t.  62. 

Yari^giited  brown,  red,and  whitiah ;  beneath  whitiah, 
transversely  banded  with  brown ;  breast  white,  dashed 
with  brown ;  beak  large.  North  America.  Length 
nineteen  inches. 

fFhite  Homed  Owl,    St.  lacteQ,  Team. 

pi.  col.  t.  4. 

White,  varied  with  brown,  an4  striped  with  gray; 
beneath  varied  with  brown;  qmlls  and  tail  yellow 
banded;  wings  with  five  large  spots;  tarsi  white; 
toes  naked.    Senegal.    Length  twenty-four  inches. 

Long-Billed  Otol.    Su  longirostrisy  Spiz,  N.  A. 

t.  9,  a. 

Reddish  above,  and  beneath  streaked  widi  brownish 
black ;  throat  and  below  the  eyes  ferrugineous  ;  bill 
long ;  legs  long,  hairy  to  the  claws ;  wing  shorter 
than  the  tail.    Braail.    Length  sixteen  inches. 

Noisy  Otd.    St.  strepitans^  Temm.  pi.   col. 

t.  174 

Dusky,  waved  with  reddish ;  beneath  whitish  striped 
with  brown ;  tail  tips  white ;  tarsi  white,  barred  with 
brown.  Length  nineteen  inches ;  toes  ydlow,  naked. 
India. 
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We  may  keep  the  name  of 

H0WLBS89  (Ulula»  Cuv.) 

For  the  species  which  have  the  beak  and  the  ears  of 
the  last  division^  but  not  their  crests.  We  have  none 
of  them  in  France,  but  they  are  found  to  the  north  in 
both  continents ;  as,  for  example. 

The  Great  gray  Howler  of  Sweden.  {SL  liiturataf  Retzius.) 

Nearly  as  large  as  a  great-homed  owl ;  mixed  with 
gray  and  brown;  above  whitish,  with  longitudinal 
gray-brown  spots  beneath.  It  inhabits  the  mountains 
in  the  north  of  Sweden. 

The  St.  laponica^  Retz ;  not  St.  litturataf  which  is 
the  Hawk  OwL 

The  Howling  Owl  of  Canada.    (JSt,  nebulosa,  Gm.) 

Wilson,  A.  O.  t.  33,  f.  2. 

Rather  less  than  the  last ;  the  neck  and  chest  barred 
across  brown  and  whitish;  the  back  brown,  with 
whitish  spots ;  the  belly  whitish,  with  brown  meshes ; 
tail  longer  than  the  wings.  Europe  and  North  Ame* 
rica. 

St  SIX,  Savigny 

Have  the  ears  as  big  as  those  of  the  eared  owls,  and 
provided  with  an  opercule,  which  is  still  larger  than 
'that  of  those  species ;  but  their  elongated  beak  bends 
only  towards  the  end,  while  in  all  the  other  subgenera 
it  is  arched  from  the  point  It  is  without  crests ;  the 
tarsi  are  feathered,  but  they  have  nothing  but  hair  c»i 
the  toes.    The  mask  formed  by  the  fringed  feathers 
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which  surround  the  eyes  a  more  extent,  aod  gives 
their  physiognomy  a  more  extraordinary  appearance 
than  in  the  other  species. 

The  Common  White  or  Bam  OwL    {St.  Jlammea,  L.)  Eul. 
440;  Friach.  97 ;  Wflson,  O.  A.  t.  50,  f.  2. 

Appears  to  be  spread  all  over  the  globe.  Its  back  is 
douded  with  yellow  and  ashy  ;  a  brown,  prettily 
sprinkled  with  white  dots,  each  dot  inclosed  between 
two  black  points;  and  the  belly  sometimes  white, 
sometimes  yellow,  with  or  without  brown  sprinkling. 
It  builds  in  towers  and  belfries ;  and  it  is  this  which  the 
people  consider  especially  as  a  bird  of  bad  omen. 

The  Strix  Sylvestris,  St.  rufa^  St.  noctna,  et  St.  alba 
of  Scopoli,  and  St.  Soloniends  of  Gmelin,  and  inter- 
laced in  his  system,  are  too  undetermined  to  be  re- 
garded but  as  varieties,  and  probably  of  this  species. 

St.  Javanicay  Gm.  is  the  same ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
Mouse  Owly  Lath.  Hist,  from  New  Holland. 

The  Bay  Owl.    St.  Badia^  Horsf.  ZooL  Java,  t. 

pi.  col.  t.  3i8. 

Bay,  spotted  with  black ;  beneath  pale  ;  throat  -and 

chin  white,  with  a  brown  collar ;  toes  naked,  rough, 

scaly.    Length  twelve  inches.    Java. 

» 

Tuidara  Owlf    St.  perlataf  Licht.  not  Vieil.  St. 

Tuidara^  n.   Tuxdaray  Marcgr.  Effiraye,  Azzara,  46. 

Like  S.Jlammea^  but  the  legs  are  longer.     Brazil. 

The  SraNii.    (Syaniuh,  Samgny.) 
Have  the*disk  of  the  fringed  feathers  and  the  little 
collar  like  the  last ;  but  the  conch  is  reduced  to  an 
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oval  cavity»  which  does  not  occupy  a  half  of  the 
height  of  the  cranium.  They  have  no  crests,  and  the 
feet  are  feathered  to  the  nails. 

The  Wood  Owl  of  England.    {St.  abico  et  stridula^  L.)  Enl. 

441,437;  Frisch.  94, 95,  96. 

Is  a  little  larger  than  the  ccnnmon  or  bam  owl ;  covered 
all  over  with  longitudinal  brown  spots  marked  on  the 
sides  with  transverse  indentations :  there  are  some 
white  spots  oa  the  skull  and  toward  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  wing.  The  bottom  of  the  plumage  is  grayish 
in  the  male^  reddish  in  the  female ;  whence  the  sexes 
have  long  been  considered  as  two  spedes.  These 
birds  build  in  the  woods,  or  often  lay  in  other  birds' 
nests,  and  retreat  into  the  old  trunks  of  trees. 

Brazilian  Owl.    St.  hylopkHa,  Temxn.  pi.  col. 

t.  373. 

Banded  reddish  brown  and  black;  face  pale  brown, 
with  fonr  black  banda ;  head  and  neck  bay,  with  black 
crescents ;  chin  white,  black  banded;  belly  white,  with 
Uaok  edged  bay  crescents.  Brazils.  Thirteen  inches. 

We  reserve  the  name  of 

« 

Duos,  (BvBo,  Cttv.) 

For  the  species  which  have  the  ccmque  as  small,  and 
the  disk  of  feathers  less  remarkable,  than  the  Symii. 
They  have^  crests.  That  which  is  known  by  thick 
legs  feathered  to  the  nails^  is 

The  Great  Homed  Owh    (St.  Bubo)^  Eal.  434,  Friach.  94. 

The  largest  of  the  night  birds ;  yellow,  with  brown 
sliDDline  cm  each  fieather :  the  brown  orevails  most 
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abore^  the  yellow  underneath :  the  crests  are  neaiiy 
black. 

Supercilious  Otof,  Lath.    St.  grisseatat  Daud. ;  St.  superd^ 

liasa,  Shaw,  (Vail.  O.  A.  t.  43.) 

Are  other  great-homed  owls,  with  the  crests  or  tufts 
wider  from  each,  and  placed  more  backward,  and  are 
erected  with  difficulty  above  the  horizontal  line.  But 
ODB  is  known  of  Quiana,  with  a  red  or  brown  plumage 
finely  striped  with*  blackish ;  the  crests  or  tufls  white 
at  their  internal  edge,  and  some  drops  of  clean  white 
on  the  wings. 

Tarn  hid  by  the  leg  feathers,  clothed  with  a  few  fine 
hain.    Is  it  not  rather  a  Sumia  ? 

Others  have  all  the  appearance  of  the  Dues;  but 
the  tarsi  and  toes  are  quite  naked,  shielded  in  front 
and  reticulated  behind. 

Hardwick's  Naked-lagged  Owl.    St.  Hardmckii,  n. 

Pale  brown ;  feathers  of  the  upper  part  marked  with 
a  broad  longitudinal  band ;  beneath  marked  with  a 
narrow  longitudinal  band,  and  some  obscure  cross 
ones ;  wings  and  tail  banded  with  deep  brown.  Length 
twenty-two  inches.  India.  Perhaps^  the  Hutum  Owl, 
Lath.  Hist.  t.  13. 

The  Falconinb  Owls.     Noctua,  (JSavigmf*) 

Have  neither  crests  nor  wide  or  concave  condis  to  the 
ears,  the  opening  of  whidi  is  oval,  and  scarcely  larger 
than  in  other  birds.  The  disk  of  fringed  feathers  is 
smaller,  and  even  less  complete  than  in  the  Bubo. 

Some  are  remarkable  by  a  long,,  wedge-shaped 
tail    They  have  the  toes  very  feathery,  and  are  called 
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Hawt  Owl,  the  Surma  (Dumeril).  It  seems  that  some 
species  or  varieties  exist  throughout  the  north.  These 
are  nearly  allied,  &nd  badly  distinguished  under  the 
names  St.funerea,  Hudsonia,  uralensis^  accipitrina,  &c. 

Hawk  Owl,  St.funereaf  Lin.  pi.  Enl.  463^ 

Is   the  best  known   species  of  Siberia.     Blackish 

brown  above,  with  white  spots  in  little  drops  on  the 

head  in  transverse  bars  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and 

striped  transversely  white  and  brown  underneath, 

with  ten  transverse  white  lines  on  the  tail.     This 

species  hunts  more  by  day  than  by  night. 
See  Wilson,  A.  O.  t.  50,  f.  6. 

I'hiB  species  is  also  St.  Hudsonia  and  St,  ulula  of 
Gmel.  and  St*  Nisoria  of  Meyer.  Is  found  in  North 
Europe  and  America.    It  is  different  from 

Vral  Owly  Lath.    St.  Uralensis,  Pallas,  Lepechin 
Voy.  ii.  t.  3.  pi.  col.  t.  27. 
Whitish,  with  large  longitudinal  spots  ;  hce  whitish ; 
tail  greatly  wedged,  much  longer  than  the  wings. 
Arctic  Regions.  The  St.  litturata^  Retz,  not  Cuvier  i 
when  young,  St.  macroura^  Meyer* 

The  Falconine  Owl,  Lath.    Choucou,  Vail.  O.  A.  t.  38 ; 

St.  Africana,  Shaw. 

Of  Africa.  Entirely  white  underneath,  with  fourteen 
or  fifteen  lines  on  the  tail ;  and,  according  to  him, 
more  nocturnal  than  the  others. 

Variegated  Owl    St.  NimeUa,  Shaw,  Yail.  O.  A. 

t.  39. 
Brown,  shaded,  mixed  with  white ;  beneath  barred 
with  brown  and  white ;  tail  banded  dusky  brown  and 
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rofbiis white,  one-half  lozigerthaA  wings ;  eye^disks 
white,  with  dusky  markings.     Of  Africa. 

Coguimbo  OwU  Lath.    St.  cuniculanaf  Molina  ?  St. 
graUoariaf  Temm.  pL  col.  t.  146;  Bonap«  A.  O. 

t.  7,  f .  a. 

Cinnamon  grajt  spotted  with  white ;  beneath  white, 
spotted  with  brown ;  tail  eyen,  a  little  longer  than 
the  wings ;  feet  with  scattered  bristles.  North  and 
South  America.    The  Urucurea^  Azara  47. 

Others  have  the  tail  short,  and  the  toes  feathered. 
The  largest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  largest  night 
bird  without  crests,  is 

The  Snotty  Owly  or  Harfang,  (St.  nyctea^)  Enl.  458 

Which  nearly  equals  St.  bubo  in  size.  Its  plumage, 
white  as  snow^  is  marked  with  transverse  brown 
spots,  which  disappear  as  the  bird  gets  old.  It  in- 
habits the  north  of  both  continents ;  builds  on  elevated 
rocks  ;  hunts  hares,  moor-game,  and  ptarmigans. 

The  White  Owl  of  Vaill.  O.  A.  t.  45,  is  only  an  old 
Har&ng,  badly  prepared. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  there  are  much  smaller 
species^  as 

The  Common  Passerine  (hd.  (St.  passerina  et  Tengmalm, 
6m«  St.  pygnuea,  Bech.)  Enl.  439 ;  La  Chevechettey  Vail. 
Ap.  46. 

Scarcely  larger  than  a  blackbird ;  deep  brown,  with 
a  white  throat;  brown  round  spots  on  the  wings  and 
breast ;  four  white  lines  on  the  tail.    There  are  seve- 
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ral  spedes  nearly  iJlied  to  this  in  America  and  in 
India»&c. 

The  R^d  Paaerine  Otd,    (SL  pauerinoy  Mejret  and 

Wolf.) 

Of  a  redder  tint,  both  on  the  brown  and  ott  the  white ; 
a  whitish  half  collar  on  the  neck ;  some  triangular 
red  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  tail ;  the  toes  only 
covered.  It  is  still  less  than  the  last,  and  in  the 
head  is  almost  altogether  assimilated  to  the  sparrow- 
hawk* 

The  hktory  of  the  flmall  Patterine  Otrl  of  Europe 
18  not  as  yet  clear. .  Ahnost  eveiy  omitholo^st  has 
regarded  the  Bmallest  species  as  the  St  Patserina ; 
whence  has  resulted  the  greatest  confusion  in  the 
Synonyma. 

Litde  Owl,  Lath.    St.  Passerina,  Lin.  Edw.  t.  228. 

pi.  Enl.  t.  439. 

Size  of  a  jay.  Toes  covered  with  a  few  white  hairs  ; 
fcAthers  of  the  head  with  a  long  pale  line.  Europe, 
Egypt,  and  Nubia.  England,  (£itr.)  Thisisthe^^/. 
nocHia,  Retz ;  St.  nudipeSf  Nibon»  not  Damd. ;  the 
Noctua  of  the  ancients,  the  emblem  of  Minerva. 

Tengleman^i  Owl.    St.   Tenglmalmi,  Gmel.  Penn. 
B.  Z.  fol.  t.  B.  5.  Gal.  Ois.  t.  23. 


of  a  jay  ;  toes  and  tarsi  oovered  to  the  claws  with 
a  thick  velvet ;  head  feathers  each  with  two  rows  of 
white  dots.  S.  darypuSf  Bechst. ;  St.  noctuoj  Tengm. 
and  St./unerea,  Lin.  Fauna  Snec.  Europe,  the  St. 
of  Montague's  collection. 
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Arcadian  Owlt  and  Dwarf  OuoU  Lath,  SU  Arcadia^ 
Qm.    Vail.  O.  A.  t.  46.  WUe.  A.  O-  t.  34,  f.  2. 

Size  of  a  Blackbird.  Tarsi  and  toes  thickly  downy, 
dark  brown,  spotted  with  white;  beneath  whitish, 
red  spotted ;  tail  as  long  as  the  wings.  North  Eu- 
rope and  America.  So  also  St.  passerinaf  Retz  and 
Wilson,  St.  ptuiUa^  Daud.,  aqd  St.  pjfgmea,  of 
Bechst 

Dwarf  Owl^  St.pumiUat  lUiger,  pi.  col.  t.  39. 

Red  brown,  spotted  with  white  and  black ;  beneath 
variegated  red  and  white;  tail  dudcy,  with  band 
formed  of  white  spots.  South  America.  Length 
five  inches;    Carbur^y  Azara,  49. 

Ferruginous  Owly  St.  ferruginea^  Br.  Max.  pi.  col. 
t.  199.  St.  phalanaides,  Yieil. 

Red  beneath,  whitish  striped  with  rufous ;  scapulars 
spotted  whitish  yellow ;  tail  red ;  in  young,  brown 
barred.    Brazil. 

Chestnut-winged  Owl^  JSt.  castanoptera,  Horsf. 

pi.  col.  t.  98. 

Transversely  lined  gray  and  dusky;  scapulars  and 
backchestnut;  belly  varied  white  and  chestnut.  Java. 
Length  eight  inches. 

Pearl  Owlt    SL  perlata,  Yieil.  (not.  Iicht>  ^  Vail. 

O.  A.  t.  284. 

Reddish  brown,  white  spotted,  and  striped :  cheeks, 
throat,  and  crop  white,  black  shaded;  crest  red,  varied 
with  black  ;  ImU  yellowish  brown ;  toes  hairy.  Se- 
negal. 
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Occipital  Ottl^  n.  St.  oceipitalis^  Temrn.  pL  ool. 

t.34. 

Varied  brown  and  yellow»  spotted  with  white ;  be- 
neath  whitish,  striped  with  mfous;  forehead  and 
vertex  mfons  white,  dotted ;  quills  banded  red  and 
brown.  Africa.  Length  seren  inches.  Toes  and 
tarsi  downy. 

Sparrow-like  Oicl^  St.  passerinoidesy  Temm.  pi.  coL 

t.344. 

Gray-brown  head,  and  white  dotted ;  scapulars  and 
wings  white  spotted,  and  banded ;  face,  throat,  and 
beneath  white ;  sides  splashed  with  brown;  tail  black, 
with  four  white  bands.     Brazil.     Six  inches. 

Others  have  the  tail  short  and  the  toes  naked. 
Cayenne  has  several  very  fine  species,  especially 
the  three  following : 

The  Cayenne  Owl,  Lath.  (JSt.  Cayennensis,  6m.)  Enl.  442. 

Irregularly  and  finely  striped  with  brown  on  a  yellow 
ground. 

The  Foiciated  Owl,  Lath.    St.  huhulaf  Daad«    St.  /m^ola, 

Shaw.  (VaiLAfr.  41.) 

Striped  white  on  a  black  ground;  four  white  lines 
upon  the  tail.  It  avoids  the  light  so  little,  that  it  is 
called  the  Day  Passerine  Owl.  The  size  of  these  two 
is  that  of  the  iSf.  passerina. 


The  Doumy  Owlt  Lath.  {St.  torquata,  Daud.)  Vail.  Afr. 

Prown  above,  whitish  underneath;  round  the  eyes 
brown,  with  a  brown  band  on  the  breast ;  the  throat 
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and  eyelids  white.    It  is  larger  than  the  iSl.  aliico. 
It  is  the  Nacurutu  sans  aigrettes  of  D^Azara. 

The  Spectacle  Owl^  Lath.  St.  persptcillata,  Daud. 
Lath.  Hist.  i.  1. 15  ;  and  the  Masked  Otol,  St.  lar- 
vata^  Shaw  ;  St.  fersanata,  Daud.  VaiL  O.  A.  t.  44, 
are  perhaps  var.  of  age  of  the  last  species. 

There  are  some  in  America  which  have  the  tarsi 
as  well  as  the  toes  nak^ ;  suph  is 

The  Bare-legged  Owl,  Lath.,  St.  nudipes  of  Daud. 
VieiL  Amer.,  t.  16,  fulvous  brown,  neck  and  wings 
white,  spotted  beneath  with  long  brown  spots :  legs 
brown. 

See  also  St.  griscata^  Daud.  Vail.  O.  A.  t.  43. 


The  Scops,  (Scops,  Savigny.) 

With  the  ears  flush  with  the  head,  have  the  imper- 
fect disks  and  the  naked  toes  of  the  last. 

The  Scops,  {St.  Scops,)  Enl.  436. 

Scarcely  as  big  as  a  blackbird.  Plumage  ashy,  more 
or  less  clouded  with  yellow,  prettily  varied  with  small 
kHigitadinal  narrow  bladi:  streaks,  and  transverse 
venmculated  gray  lines,  with  a  suite  of  whitish  spots 
on  the  scapcdar^  and  six  or  eight  feathers  to  each 
crest.    It  is  a  very  pretty  little  bird. 

Red  and  Mottled  Owl,  Str.  asio,  Lin.    St.  navia^ 

WiUon,  A.  0. 1. 19,  f-  1. 

Dark  brown^  mottled  with  Uack,  pale  broirn,  and 

G2 
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aah ;  wings  spotted  with  white  ;  l)eneath  white,  mot- 
tled with  bkck  and  brown ;  tail  even ;  feet  covered 
with  short  feathers.  North  America.  Length  8 — 10 
inches. 

The  old  birds,  St.  navia,  Omel.,  and  St.  alba, 
perhaps  St.  aibifrons  of  Latham. 

Black-headed  Owl,  St.  atricapilla,  Natterer, 
pi.  col.  1. 145. 

Yellowish,  varied  with  black  and  brown;  beneath 
white,  with  longitudinal  stripes,  spot,  and  zigzags  of 
brown;  head  black,  occipital  band  white,  dotted 
with  black  ;  neck  with  a  yellow  spotted  collar.  Brazil. 
Length  ten  inches. 

White-eared  Oxd^  St.  leucotiSf  Temm.  pi.  col.  t.  26. 

Brownish- white,  beneath  paler ;  feathers  with  the  lon- 
gitudinal shaft,  and  tips  black,  and  reddish  zigzags ; 
face  white ;  ears  barred  black ;  quills  and  tail  aah 
coloured,  waved  with  brown.  Senegal.  Length  six 
inches. 

Indian  Otd,  St.  LeschenatUtii^  Temm.  pi.  col.  t.  20. 

Brown-red,  striped  with  red ;  beneath  reddish,  trans- 
versely waved  with  brown ;  tarsi  naked,  blue ;  toes 
scaly. 

Lempyi  Owl,  St.  Lempyi,  Horsf.  ?  St.^  nocHda^ 

Temm.  pl«  col.  99. 

Black  or  brownish,  marbled  with  reddish  ;  beneath 
reddish  white,  waved  and  spotted;  neck  with  two 
collars,  upper  white,  with  brown  spots,  lower  black, 
with  reddish  wtute  spots.    Java. 
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Oroaed  Owl^    St  eholiba,  Vieil.    Since  decussata^ 
Licht.    ChoUbOy  Azara,  n.  48« 

Abdomen  ^hite,    croflsed  by  narrow  brown  lines.   , 
Length  nine,  tail  three,  tarsi  one  and  a  quarter  inches. 
Bahia. 

Sonnerafs  Owl,  Si,  Sonneraii,  Temm.  pL  col.  t.  21. 

Red-brown,  beneath  white,  transversely  barred  with 
brown ;  head,  and  wbg  covers,  white,  spotted ;  eye- 
disks,  face,  and  throat,  reddish  white ;  tarsi  and  toes 
red^  downy.    India.    Length  eleven  inches. 

Indian  Owl.    St.  Brama^  Temm.  pL  col.  t.  2L 

Dusky  brown,  varied  with  white ;  beneath  whitish, 
transversely  spotted  with  brown ;  eyebrows  and  collar 
white,  with  ashy  gray  lonules ;  quills  and  tail  with 
white  bands.    India. 

Pagoda  Owl.     St.  seloputo,  Horsf.   St,  pagodanim, 

Temm.  pi.  col.  t.  230. 

Above  rusty  chestnut,  with  obsolete  cross  bands ;  be- 
neath white,  with  deep  rusty  chestnut  bands ;  throat 
white;  face  and  eyebrows  yellow-red.  India  and 
Java.     Length  eighteen  inches. 

Hairjf  Old.    St.  hirsuta^  Temm.  pi.  coL  289. 

Brown,  beneath  whitish,  brown  spotted ;  forehead 
and  ceres  white ;  top  of  head  and  nape  ashy  brown  ; 
throat  reddish ;  tail  brown,  with  four  ash  bands,  and 
white  tip  ;  toes  marbled  red  and  brown,  edge  naked, 
with  yellow  tubercles.    Ceylon. 

Mauge's  Owl.  St.  maugei,  Temm.  pi.  col.  t.  46. 
Ashy  red,  beneath  rufous,  spotted  with  white;  sea- 
pulars  and  wing  covers  spotted  with  white;  quills 
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ai^d  tail  feathers  barred  dUftky  and  brown :  throat 
ashy.     West  Indies. 

Cross-bearing  Owl,  SL  cricigera,  Spix,  Brazil,    t.  9. 

Above  gray-brown»  beneath  dirty  white^  with  brown 
longitudinal  cross  bands  ;  thighs  red,  and  tarsi  short, 
rather  woolly ;  feathers  of  the  back  white  streaked. 

White-edged  Owl^  St.  albomarginata,  Spix,  Brazil. 

t.  10.  a. 

Brownish  black,  above  and  beneath  purely  white» 
waved;  tarsi  gray-bUck,  woolly;  t^l  black,  with 
foar  narrow  bands,  and  tips  white*. 

*  There  have  been  many  other  Acdpitret  described  as  separate  species 
by  some  Daturalists ;  but  as  they  have  not  been  fig'uredy  and  are  not,  per- 
hapsy  otherwise  sufficiently  authenticated,  I  ha?e  thought  proper  to  omit 
them.  In  forming  my  present  list,  I  have  chiefly  depended  on  Cuvier^s 
Notes,  Temmincfc*8  Manual  and  Coloured  Figures,  and  Prince  Mas%- 
iiana*8  exoeUent  examination  of  American  birds.— J.  Ed.  Gray. 
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SUPPLEMENT  ON  BIRDS  IN  GENERAL. 

0]tNiTH0U>GT9  the  science  of  birds,  includes  two  great  divi- 
aioDB :  1st,  All  that  relates  to  the  physicalities  of  the  class,  and 
to  their  manners,  habits,  instincts,  and  intellectual  qualities ; 
and  2dly,  The  artificial  classification  of  the  species  into  orders, 
genera,  and  minor  subdivisions,  to  assist  us  in  the  study  of  the 
intenelative  peculiarities  of  the  several  species.  As  we  shall 
dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  second  of  these  divisions  in  a 
veiy  few  word^y  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  enter  upon  it 
first. 

Artificial  ornithology,  in  common  with  the  other  branches  of 
lodogy,  is  attended  with  all  the  difficulties  in  which  matters  of 
indefinite  excellence  and  human  invention  must  ever  be  involved. 
True  it  is,  that  what  is  called  a  natural  method  has  a  point  to 
arrive  at  in  assimilating,  or  rather  identifying,  itself  with  the 
divisions  of  nature;  but,  as  has  been  before  observed,  these 
divisions  are,  in  fact,  rather  fancied  than  real ;  and  however 
decided  they  may  ^pear  on  a  superficial  view,  close  examina^ 
tioo  will  soon  detect  the  links  which  connect  them  with  each 
other.  Hence  all  systems,  though  founded  on  nature,  must  b^ 
to  a  great  extent  artificial,  or  the  objects  of  their  creation  will 
be  defeated ;  fi3r,  to  adopt  all  the  aberrations  of  nature  would 
be  to  describe  all  the  species. 

Since  hb  time,  the  system  of  Linnaeus  has  very  generally  and 
very  deservedly  prevailed  in  the  arrangement  of  this  class.  That 
of  our  author  may,  by  no  great  latitude  of  expression,  be  said  to 
be  an  improvement  of  his ;  and  the  Rhgne  Animal^  in  this  respect, 
may  be  considered  an  improved  edition  of  the  Sy sterna  JVdtura. 
Several  other  systems  have  also  arisen  ;  but  the  celebrity  of  the 
men,  and  the  intrinsic  merits  of  those  of  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier, 
have  fixed  the  public  choice  on  them,  and  will  in  all  probability 
consecrate  their  systems  to  general  use  when  the  others  are 
neglected  or  foigotten.     With  a  view,  however,  of  condensing 
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general:  2.  Qf  eogles  in  particular;  where  there  are  many 
chapterB  on  tbe  chrysaeixM,  haUstoo^  pygsKgaSf  moiphnoa, 
percnoptenis,  osaifisagas^  &c.  of  the  ancients :  3.  Of  valtores  in 
general,  where  many  qvecies  of  these  birds  are  distinguished 
4.  (X  acdpttres  in  general :  5.  Of  accipitres  in  particular 
the  sparrow-hawk,  bnzasard,  the  merlin,  kite,  cuckow,  &c. 
6.  Of  fidcons  in  general :  7.  Of  &lcons  in  particular,  in  which 
the  various  species  or  races  of  fidcons  employed  in  hawking 
are  described :  8.  Of  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  as  the  great 
horn-owl,  the  owl,  screech-owl,  &c. :  9.  Birds  of  a  middle 
Mature^  between  birds  properly  so  called  and  quadrupeds^  as 
tbe  ostrich  and  bat :  IQ.  Fabulous  birds,  griffins,  harpiesi  &c. : 
1]«  Of  penoquets,  in  which  many  species  of  cockatoos,  &c. 
are  described :  12.  Of  ravens  in  general,  and  of  some  other 
birds  which  have  a  hard  and  powerful  beak:  here  are  noticed 
jdot  only  ravens,  crows,  and  pies,  but  also  the  calao,  birds  of 
paradise,  toucans,  &c*  &c« 

The  second  volume  contains  six  books :  13.  Of  wild  galU- 
naceous  birds,  as  the  peacock,  partridge,  quail,  &c. :  14.  Of 
gallinaceous  tame  birds,  as  the  domestic  cock  and  all  its  varie- 
ties: 15.  Of  birds  which,  like  the  last,  possess  the  triturating 
power,  and  yet  seek  water,  as  the  different  varieties  of  pigeons* 
turtles,  and  certain  paaaeres,  and  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of 
streams :  16.  Baccivorons  birds,  as  thrushes,  blackbirds,  &c. : 
17.  Yermivorous,  or  more  properly  insectivorous  birds,  as  the 
wren,  swallow,  &c. :'  18,   Singing  birds,  as  the  nightingale, 

The  third  volume  has  but  two  chapters :  19.  Pahoa^edes, 
9wan,  &c. :  20.  Birds  frequenting  banks  and  shores,  as  cranes, 
herons,  flamingo^  woodcock,  &c* 

Johnston  merely  compiles  from  Gesner,  Aldrovandus,  and 
others.  Gross  errors  are  remaikable  in  his  arrangement,  such 
as  placing  the  parrot  and  the  ostrich  among  the  birds  of  prey, 
and  other  such  like  inconsistencies.  Nevertheless,  his  method, 
which  is  essentially  that  of  Bebn,  does  yet  still  form  the  basis 
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of  those  whk^  have  been  definitivdy  adopted  by  modem  natu- 
talists,  with  this  diflfcrencey  that  the  latter  aie'based  on  cha- 
racters derived  from  external  fonnsmhichirere  not  ujsed  by 
BdoD  and  Johnston. 

•  Hie  Ornithology  ofWiUonghby,  which  appeared  in  1678,  is 
die  origin  of  methods 'founded  on  external  characters.  The 
forms  of  the  beak  and  feet  are  particularly  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  hi&  divisions;  and  like  the  naturalists  before  mentioned,  he 
uses  the  habits  and  modes  of  subsistence  as  distinctive  of  the 
groups  irtnch  he  admits,  and  which  are  twenty  in  number. 
The  first  eig^iieen  divirions  are  composed  of  tehestrial  birds, 
and  the  two  last  of  aquatic. 

Ray,  in  his  Synopsis,  follows  with  very  little  variation  the 
mediod  of  Willoughby.  He  uses^  however,  new  characters 
derived  more  especiaUy  from  the  number  of  feathers  in  the 
tail,  and  the  internal  stracture  of  the  body. 

Barrire,  in  1741,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  judicious  direc- 
tion gtv«n  to  ornithology  by  the  two  last-mentibned  writers, 
published  a  method  totally  artificial,  in  which  the  most  different 
bhds  are  ranged  ade  by  side,  and  those  which  approximate 
mosft  in  their  organisation  are  separated  by  considerable  dis- 
tances. 

The  work  of  Klein  is  ainother  artificial  system  just  as  unsa- 
tisfactory as  that  of  Barrfere.  He  has  founded  his  first  division 
<m  the  number  of  toesyidiich  has  ledhim  to  class  in  onefomily 
birds  totaDy  different  in  all  the  rest  of  their  organiaation,  and 
in  their  mode  of  living. 

On  the  arrangement  of  linnssus  we  shall  not  dilate,  as  we 
have  already  laid  a  tabular  view  of  it  before  our  readers  in 
another  place.  We  sludl  merely  remark  that  his  classification 
is  one  ofthe  best  that  has  ever  been  pubUdied  m  respect  to  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  ordeis.  Four  of  these  orders  are 
stin  generally  retained ;  namely,  the  accipitres,  grallae,  galline, 
and  anseres.  Some  genem,  indeed,  are  not  placed  sUitebly 
to  the  characters  of  the  division  under  which  they  are  found : 
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for  instBOce,  motadlla  is  ranged  in  the  section  of  pesaeres  aim'' 
plidrosti^,  whereas,  from  the  character  of  the  beak,  it  should 
be  under  emaiiginatirostres. 

The  method  of  Brisson  is  purely  artificial.    It  is  composed 
of  twenty-six  orders,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  genera. 
The  birds  are  classed,  Ist,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  membranes  uniting  the  toes,  and  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  perfection  of  such  membrane  where  it  does  exbt :  2d, 
according  to  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  toes:  and  3rd, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  beak.    The  birds  whose  toes  are 
without  membranes  compose  the  first  seventeen  orders.   Those 
which  have  four  toes  and  the  legs  covered  with  feathers  to  the 
heel  are  contained  in  the  first  fourteen.    Those  which  have  the 
four  toes  separated  firom  their  commencement  are  confined  to 
the  first  thirteen.    Those  which  have  three  anterior  toes  and 
one  posterior  are  confined  to  the  first  twelve.    The  last  nine 
orders  are  composed  of  birds  whose  toes  are  furnished  with 
membranes  in  their  entire  length.    We  shall  not  trouble  our 
readers  with  any  minuter  analysis  of  this  system. 

Schaefier,  m  1774,  published  a  methodical  distribution  of 
birds,  in  which  he  uses  for  the  distinction  of  orders  only  the 
characters  fiimished  by  the  feet 

The  method  of  our  countryman^  Latham,  is  pretty  noariy 
that  of  linnsBus,  with  the  addition  of  two  orders,  the  first  of 
which  comprehends  only  the  pigeons,  and  the  second  the 
ostrich.  A  third  order,  boROwed  finom  SchsSer,  contains  the 
pinnatipedes,  or  birds  with  a  cleft  instead  of  an  entire  mem- 
brane like  the  true  palmipedes.  This  writer  also  added  several 
new  genera  to  those  already  established. 

In  this  brief  notice  of  systematic  writers,  we  must  not  omit 
the  name  of  Mr.  Vigors,  whose  observations  on.  the  nomendar 
tnre  of  oniitliok)gy,  and  whose  improvements  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  certain  families  of  birds  are  of  the  utmost  value.  This 
gentleman,  to  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  subject,  unites 
the  power  of  adorning  it  by  the  most  elegant  style  of  composi- 
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tio& ;  and  of  iUusttatiiig  it  from  the  most  varied  and  extensive 
resources  of  emditioii.  We  trust,  that  he  will  continae  his 
labours  on  this  department  of  zool(^,  in  the  full  conviction 
that  a  truly  scientific  and  luminous  syst^n  of  nomenclature  will 
be  their  result 

M.  de  Lac^pMe  divided  birds  into  two  subclasses,  the  fimt 
diazaclerised  by  having  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  furnished  with 
feathen,  and  no  toes  completely  united  by  a  wide  membrane. 
This  snb-dass  is  again  separated  into  two  divisions  and  four 
subdivisions.  The  first  division  is  characterised  by  thick  and 
strong  toes,  two  in  front  and  two  behind :  the  second,  by  three 
toes  in  front  and  one  or  more  behind.  The  first  subdivision* 
has  the  daws  strong  and  very  crooked ;  the  second,  claws  not 
much  crooked;  external  toes  free  or  united  only  along  the  first 
jdialanx ;  the  third,  external  toes  united  almost  throu^  their 
entire  length;  the  fourth,  front  toes  united  at  their  base  by  a 
membrane. 

The  second  sub-class  is  characterised  thus :  Lower  part  of 
the  leg  finee  fit>m  feathers^  or  many  toes  united  by  a  wide 
membrane.  First  division:  Hiree  toes  before,  one  ornone 
bdiind.  1st  subdivision:  Front  toes  entirely  united  by  a 
membrane ;  2nd.  Four  toes  united  by  a  membrane ;  3rd. 
Three  toes  before,  one  or  lione  behind.  Second  division:  Two, 
three,  or  fimr  very  strong  toes.  1st  subdivision:  Toes  not 
nnited  by  a  membrane  at  the  base. 

M.  de  Lac6pide  makes  forty  orders,  all  distinguished  by 
some  pecidiarity  of  the  beak. 

M.  Dum^ril,  in  his  Zoolagie  AnaiyUque^  admits  the  same 
oiders  as  M.  Cuvier,  and  subclivides  them  into  a  great  number 
offiBuities. 

We  might  very  considerably  extend  this  account  of  the  sys- 
tems of  various  ornithologists  if  our  object  were  merely  to  aug- 
ment our  work  without  increasing  its  interest  or  utility.  But 
as  we  have  more  respect  for  the  time  and  patience  of  our  rea- 
ders, we  shall  avoid  any  farther  details  on  so  dry  a  subject. 
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The  infinmiataoliy  in  fact,  to  be  derived  in  thb  way  aAKNmtB  to 
little  eke  than  mnltitadinous  lists  of  synonymes  which  no  hiH 
man  memory  could  possibly  contain,  or,  if  it  could,  would  not 
be  much  advantaged  by  the  acquisition.  We  have  frequently 
taken  occasion  to  observe,  in  the  course  of  our  labours  on  the 
Mammalia,  the  great  detriment  arisingto  science  from  thb  vain 
and  troubleaome  pedantry.  As  we  proceed  downwards  in  our 
researches  on  animal  existence,  we  find  ourselves  more  and 
more  impeded  by  it.  Nor  is  ornithology  the  branch  of  natural 
history  that  suflfers  least  from  its  pernicious  influence.  We 
have  not  always  been  able  to  avoid  it  ourselves,  nor  indeed  osn 
any  writer  do  so  whose  business  it  is  to  give  an  account  of 
what  has  been  done  by  his  predecessors  in  zoology.  But  we 
can  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  by  no  means  our  inclination  to 
indulge  in  this  parade  of  pretended  science,  and  that  our  prin- 
cipal object  of  condensing  within  moderate  limits  as  much 
useful  and  interesting  matter  as  we  can,  shall  not  be  lost' sight 
of  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  our  work. 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  remaric  that  ornithology  involves 
great  difficulties  of  classification,  and  that  this  will  in  some 
measure  account  fi>r  its  multiplication  of  systems  and  synoK 
nymes.  Birds  are  not  interdistingiushed  by  such  strong  leading 
characters  as  the  maTnm^lio  Their  internal  organisation  is 
not  so  varied,  nor  are  even  their  higher  subdivisions  chanis* 
terised  by  the  same  strongly  maAed  diflbrenoes.  When  we 
consider  the  diflferent  orders  of  the  mammalia,  we  find  each  of 
them  distinguished  by  some  leading  organ ;  some  traiti  of 
eonfimnation  prescribing  the  absdnte  necessity  of  certain 
habits  and  modes  of  existence.  TUs  is  the  case,  more  or  less, 
from  man  down  to  the  cetacea.  What  can  be  better  or  more 
naturally  defined  than  the  quadrumana,  the  caraivora,  the 
lodentia,  the  ruminantia,  the  cetaoea?  If,  in  some  instances, 
the  grand  divisbn  of  the  camassiers,  and  the  pachydermata, 
are  less  so,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  reluctance  of  some 
naturalists,  more  especially  our  author,  to  the  precipitate  mut^ 
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tiplictttioD  of  oidefs,  and  partty*  in  the  case  of  Jibe  pachyder- 
wamt^  to  thoGO  gaps  left  in  that  order  by  the  destructbn  of  so 
many  ancient  genera  and  species.  Indeed,  as  to  the  division 
of  the  camassters,  it  can  cfsly  be  considered  as  a  provisional 
one.  There  oan  be  no  doubt,  but  that  a  more  perfect 
acquaintance  with  some  of  its  tribes  must  induce  some  altera- 
tkins  of  anangement;  that,  at  least,  the  cheiroptera  and 
marsnpialia  must  be  separated  from  it.  Similar  observations 
aie  aj^caUe  to  the  edmtata,  from  which  some  modem  natu- 
lalbts  have  seen  the  necessity  of  separating  the  echidna  and 
the  omiAorhynchus.  Hie  genus  equus  might  also,  peihd.pS|  b^ 
lemofved  with  propriety  from  the  pachydennata.  Setting  aside 
sock  exceptions,  if  they  be  sOf  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
deddiog  thai  the  leading  distinctions  of  the  mammalia  are^  in 
genetal,  much  more  striking  than  those  of  the  birds,  and  the 
generic  and  nped&c  distinctions  are  not  less  so. 

These  are  obvious  reasons  for  the  difficulties  of  classification^ 
and  the  temptation  to  multiply  systems.  But  where  this  is  the 
the  only  alternative  of  the  naturalist  who  desires  to  be 

^fhl,  is  accuracy  of  description.  .  We  would  not,  like  BuflS>n, 
abandon  system  altogether;  because  it  aids  the  memory,  and, 
if  not  conducted  in  a  manner  altogether  arbitrary,  serves  to 
show  the  actual  interHippvoximation  of  beinga  in  nature  itselH 
But,  after  the  example  of  that  great  Natural  Historian,  we 
would  lay  much  greater  stress  on  facts  than  systems.  We 
would  consider  the  faithftd  description  of  an  animal,, of  its 
diiqiosition,  and  of  its  habits,  as  of  infinitely  greater  import  to 
the  progress  of  real  knowledge,  than  the  most  complete  exposir 
tion  of  all  the  systems  of  nomendatois,  which,  while  they 
enable  pedantic  vanity  to  shine  in  the  coteries  of  scientific 
fashion  and  fi>lly,  materially  impede  the  study  of  zoology. 

As  the  grand  divisions  and  races  of  mankind  have  appropri- 
ated disdnct  portions  of  the  earth  as  their  habitations,  so  the 
gnmd  divisions  of  the  animal  world  are,  far  the  most  part. 
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boflted  in  tlieir  exdosive  domains,  llnis  it  has  been  aDotted 
to  the  qnadniped  to  live  on  the  earth,  to  the  fish  to  deave  tiie 
depths  of  ocean,  to  the  biid  to  wing  the  wide  regions  of  the  air» 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  each  of  these  beings  bear, 
in  their  respective  natures,  no  small  analogy  to  the  eleiiient 
which  destiny  has  prescribed  for  their  abode. 

The  fish,  continually  immersed  in  a  cold  and  relaxing  fluid, 
possesses  a  softer  textore  of  conformation,  a  moist  temperament, 
and  a  great  flexibility  of  organs,  in  accordanoe  with  the  natoial 
inconstancy  of  the  waters  by  which  he  is  sononnded.  The  qua- 
dmped,  situated  on  a  terrestrial  and  stony  soil,  has  contracted 
a  solidity  of  oiganization,  and  a  wei^  of  limbs,  which  retain 
him  attached  to  the  earth ;  iriiile  the  bird,  continually  travers- 
ing the  subtler  atmospheric  medium^  inhaling  in  expansive 
lungs,  and  throng  their  appendages  and  prolongations,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  air,  which  penetrates  his  entire  system, 
even  to  his  bones  and  feathers,  must,  of  necessity,  acquire  the 
peculiar  li^tness,  buoyancy,  and  activity  which  distinguish 

him. 

We  may  observe,  indeed,  this  adaptation  of  which  we  «[e 
speaking  in  various  proportions  in  animals^  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  more  usual  habitaL  Do  we  not  findthat  water- 
fiiwly  retaining  in  their  bodies  a  great  quantity  of  the  humid 
principle,  are  much  more  gross  and  heavy,  than  the  agile  and 
exclusive  tenants  of  the  air?  Have  not  the  gaUintty  suck  as 
the  turkey,  partridge,  hen,  &c«,  constantly  living  on  the  earth, 
contracted  a  weight  of  body,  to  which  the  races  habituated  to 
live  in  the  high  atmospheric  regbns  are  strangers  ?  It  is  thus 
we  find  the  aquatic  mammifera,  such  as  die  hippopotamus,  the 
lamantin,  and  the  seal,  much  moce  stiq^id  and  heavy  than  those 
which  live  on  dry  ground.  Even  among  these  last,  how  much 
more  lively  and  delicate  are  the  gazelle,  the  chamois,  the  wild 
goat,  and  other  natives  of  the  mountains,  than  the  quadrupeds 
of  the  valley  and  the  plain  ?  Even  in  the  fish,  which  prefer 
light  and  limpid  streams  with  sandy  bottom,  we  find  a  teacture 
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more  solid,  fibrous,  and  compact,  than  in  the  flabby,  and  in- 
dolent inhabitants  of  stagnant  and  muddy  waters.  Nay,  even 
man  himself  is  not  exempted  from  these  local  influences.  He 
becomes  lax  of  fibre,  corpulent,  and  dull  on  the  marshy  plain 
and  in  die  humid  valley ;  light,  lively,  muscular,  and  energetic 
in  the  bracing  breezes  of  the  highland  and  the  mountain. 

The  air,  then,  must  be  the  most  influential  element  upon  the 
birds,  which  are  perpetually  immersed  in  this  vast  atmospheric 
oceao  which  surrounds  our  globe.  Their  whole  organization 
18  penetrated  by  it,  as  a  sponge  imbibes  water.  They  have 
immeDse  longs,  adhering  to  the  ribs,  provided  with  aerial  sacs, 
insinuating  themselves  into  the  abdomen.  Their  bones,  cellu- 
lar texture,  feathers — in  short,  all  parts  of  their  system,  admit 
more  or  less  air  into  their  interstices.  The  sanguine  system 
being  thus  in  perpetual  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine that  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  must  be  more  powerful 
and  complete  in  birds  than  in  any  other  animal.  The  respira- 
tion of  the  bird  must  be  a  combustion  more  ardent  and  mpid 
than  OUI8.  In  fact,  it  may  be  considered  a  sort  of  fever,  ana- 
logons  to  that  incident  to  phthisical  subjects,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that,  instead  of  consuming  the  body,  it  warms  and  ani- 
mates it  with  redoubled  energy.  It  constitutes  the  predomi- 
nant fimction  of  the  economy  of  the  bird,  which  is  altogether 
proportioned  to  this  peculiar  source  of  vital  energy.  A  slight 
considetalion  of  the  constitution  of  birds  will  prove  this.  Their 
flesh  is  dry  and  fibrous,  their  muscles  exceedingly  contractile 
and  fobost,  thw  disposition  lively  and  impetuous.  They  are 
ardent  in  the  sexual  intercourse,  furious  in  combat,  wild,  irri- 
table, and  in  perpetual  motion.  They  sleep  little,  and  eat  much. 
They  seem  to  have  received  from  nature  stronger  sensations, 
more  vital  fiyrce  and  activity  than  other  animals,  for  they  live  a 
very  long  time,  and  are  yet  of  a  temperament  extremely  warm. 
Quadrupeds  are  of  a  colder  and  more  moderately-tempered 
constitution.  They  have  neither  the  activity,  ardour,  lascivi- 
onsness,  nor  vehemence  of  disposition  discernible  in  all  the 
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actions  of  the  winged  tribes.  They  dwell|  for  the  most  part, 
peaceably  upon  the  earth,  and  man  either  subdues  them  to 
obedience  with  facility,  confines  them  to  the  desert  waste, 
or  strikes  them  with  terror  by  his  hostility. 

But  the  bird,  the  untamed  denizen  of  the  air,  easily  evades 
the  tyranny  of  man.  Independent  in  the  solitude  of  his  native 
skies,  he  has  little  to  fear  from  the  chains  of  captivity,  or  the 
constraint  of  domestication.  The  eagle,  the  condor,  the  swal- 
lowy  the  bird  of  paradise,  shooting  through  the  air  on  rfeipid  and 
energetic  wing^  seem  almost  to  despise  those  heavy  species  whom 
their  weight  attaches  to  the  earth,  and  subjects  to  the  domi* 
nion  of  man.  It  is  only  the  races  mal-organized  for  flight,  and, 
so  to  express  ourselves,  the  most  terrestrial,  that  man  has  been 
enabled  to  subdue,  the  gallinsB,  a  grovelling  and  gormandising 
tribe,  or  geese,  ducks,  and  other  clamorous  and  voracious 
species,  which  prefer  the  wretched  boon  with  which  we  repay 
their  servitude,  to  poverty  with  independence.  Man,  indeed, 
abuses  his  power  and  dexterity  in  imprisoning,  fiom  infancy,  the 
enchanting  musicians  of  the  grove.  He  rather  retains  them  as 
captives  by  violence,  than  as  subjects  by  domestication;  they  aie 
slaves,  not  friends,  and  if  they  sing  in  their  captivity,  it  is  less 
for  the  purpose  of  charming  their  masters,  than  of  distracting 
their  own  ennui,  and  solacing  their  own  cares  :  for  birds  are  still 
greater  lovers  of  liberty  than  quadrupeds,  and  tbie  most  un- 
tameable  among  them  are  also  the  best  organized  for  flight,  and 
the  most  generally  agile.  The  more  their  wings  are  powetful 
and  extended,  the  more  the  pectoral  muscles  that  move  them 
are  robust,  the  less  are  the  legs  of  these  same  birda^adapted  for 
walking.  The  ostrich,  which  runs  so  admirably,  cannot  fly ; 
but  the  swallow,  the  martin,  the  sea^swallow,  the  gull,  which 
fly  so  well,  have  feet  so  small  that  they  can  hardly  make  use 
of  them.  We  might  say  that  the  one  kind  have  wings  at  the 
expense  of  the  feet,  and  that  the  others  run  at  the  expense  of 
the  capacity  for  flying ;  nature  principally  making  more  per- 
fect the  organs  which  are  most  exercised,  and  weakening  those 
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wliidi  are  least  employed.  We  may,  thus,  divine  before- 
hand the  habits  of  an  animal,  by  observing  the  organs  which 
are  most  developed.  Thus  we  find  the  gallinaceous  birds, 
which  run  remarkably  well,  fly  with  extreme  heaviness,  and 
the  penguins,  &c.,  which  swim  with  such  rapidity,  have  merely 
pinioDs  incapable  of  sustaining  them  in  the  air ;  from  this  we 
see,  that  these  animals  are  necessitated  to  adopt  the  mode  of 
living  which  their  organization  has  prescribed. 

All  birds  provided  with  long  legs,  like  the  gralhe,  must  have 
a  long  neck,  and  many  vertebrae,  because  they  must  seize  their 
prey  on  the  ground ;  but  a  long  neck  is  not  always  accompa- 
nied by  long  legs,  insbmce  the  swans  and  other  palmipedes'; 
for  these  aquatic  species  having  only  to  plunge  their  heads  to 
the  bottom  of  marshy  water,  have  need  of  nothing  but  short 
oars  to  swim  with. 

Birds  with  those  long  legs,  or  stilts,  (from  which  circumstance 
they  are  called  ^choinen  hy  Cuvier,)  have  no  need  of  a  tail  so 
much  extended  as  those  with  short  feet,  to  serve  as  a  helm  in 
their  flight  In  &ct,  the  grallsB  turn  their  legs  behind  when 
they  fly,  and  use  them  like  a  tail.  On  the  contrary,  those 
with  short  fieet,  as  the  promerops,  aras,  &c.,  have  received 
from  nature  a  tail  remarkably  long. 

Notwithstanding  that  there  are  other  species  of  animals 
capable  of  supporting  themselves  in  the  air,  such  as  the  vesper- 
tilio,  the  galeopithecus,  the  rousselte,  among  the  mammalia ; 
Che  flying-dragon,  among  the  reptiles,  many  species  of  flying- 
fish,  and  an  infinite  number  of  winged  insects;  and  though  the 
ostrich  and  some  other  birds  cannot  fly,  still  the  capacity  of 
flying  is  the  principal  fiatculty  which  distinguishes  thb  class  of 
animals.  Their  body  is  of  an  oval  form,  evidently  conformed 
for  the  execution  of  this  movement.  The  dorsal  spine,  ossified 
and  inflexible,  presents  a  basis  of  support  for  the  violent  action 
of  the  wing ;  a  sternum,  widened  like  a  sort  of  breastplate, 
with  a  long  longitudinal  keel  in  the  middle,  presents  powerful 

attachments  to  the  motive  muscles  of  the  wing,  and  a  consider-* 
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able  space  for  muscular  play.  Hie  clavicles,  or  bones  of  the  forca, 
joiaed  in  the  form  of  a  V,  separate  each  shoulder  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  resist,  with  elasticity,  the  vigorous  movements 
which  the  action  of  flight  requires. 

In  the  skeletons  of  birds,  the  vertebrae  are  found  to  vary  con- 
iderably.  Thus,  in  the  sparrow,  which  has  the  fewest,  there 
are  nine  cervical,  and  nine  dorsal ;  while  in  the  neck  alone  <^ 
the  swan  there  are  twenty-three.  By  the  fonnation  of  a  fiauxstte 
attached  to  each  of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  the  neck  is  pre- 
served in  a  curve^  as  its  natural  unrestrained  position,  while 
the  vertebrse  of  the  back  are  either  fixed  to  each  other,  or  are 
so  bound  together  by  strong  ligaments,  as  to  render  the  whole 
series  incapable  of  any  inclination  out  of  a  straight  line^  an 
arrangement  which  evidently  has  reference  to  the  facidty  of 
flight,  by  affording  a  more  effectual  resistance  to  the  muscular 
power  employed  by  the  wings,  because,  in  such  birds  as  do  not 
fly,  the  spine  is  capable  of  a  curve,  or  bend. 

The  number  of  vertebrse  in  the  tail  varies  also,  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  oigan  in  each  genus. 

The  large  square  plate,  called  the  sternum,  convex  in  front, 
and  concave  behind,  to  which  the  musbles  of  the  wing  are 
attached,  covers  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen.  In  front  of 
this  is  the  laminar  bone  before  mentioned,  the  size  of  which 
is  always  proportioned  to  the  power  of  flight  of  the  species,  and 
in  the  ostrich,  which  does  not  fly,  it  is  altogether  wanting.  On 
each  side  of  the  sternum  are  some  long  pieces^  called  sternal 
ribs,  which  Connect  it  with  the  vertebral  ribs,  forming  altoge- 
ther a  protection  for  the  intestines. 

The  omoplate  is  small,  forming  a  parabdUc  arch,  and  placed 
parallelly  with  the  spine  on  the  ribs.  Its  coracoid  apophysis 
forms  a  long  and  very  strong  bone,  flatted  from  front  to  rear. 
The  clavicles  are  united  above  the  sternum,  in  front  of  the 
coracoid  apophyses,  forming  one  distinct  piece.  This  provi- 
sion is  evidently  to  afford  the  clavicle  a  greater  elastic  force, 
which  tends  to  separate  the  two  omoplates,  when  the  bird  puts 
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Its  immense  pectoral  muscles  into  action,  inlowering^the  wings 
in  flight.  The  insertion  of  the  coracoid  apophyses  prevents 
the  lowering  of  the  shoulder-blade,  by  which  the  wing  acts  with 
greater  effect  upon  the  resisting  air.  In  birds  of  powerful  flight 
it  is  laiger  than  the  humerus,  but  in  the  gallinaceous  birds  these 
parts  are  of  about  equal  length,  and  in  the  ostrich  the  humerus 
is  longer  than  the  radius  or  the  cubitus. 

Birds  have  three  pectoral  muscles,  one  of  which  weighs 
more  than  aU  the  other  muscles  of  the  body  put  together. 
The  middle  pectoral  muscle  acts  as  a  lever  to  the  wing,  and 
prevents  the  bird  turning  over  in  flight. 

The  extremity  of  the  wing,  analogous  to  the  hand,  or  fore- 
feet of  mammalia,  has  a  range  of  carpal  bones,  a  single  meta- 
carpal bone,  and  a  bone  called  os  styloide,  which  represents 
the  thumb  and  toe,  with  two  phalanges,  and  another  os 
styloide  smaller  than  the  first.  These  bones  have  not,  like 
ours,  the  movements  of  pronation  and  supination,  but  only 
those  erf*  extension  and  flexion.  The  muscles  and  tendons 
which  move  them  with  such  vigour,  will  allow  of  no  other;  for 
the  wing  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  shock  of  the  air^ 
without  turning,  which  would  overthrow  the  bird. 

like  quadrupeds,  the  birds  possess  the  principal  organs  of 
life,  as  the  intestinal  tube,  which  no  animals  can  want,  a  heart, 
with  two  ventricles  and  two  auricles,  a  double  and  perfect  cirr 
culation,  lungs,  brain,  parts  of  generation ,  &c*,  all  adapted  to 
their  peculiar  nature  of  Ufe. 

But  they  are  destitute  of  many  parts  which  the  quadrupeds 
possess.  Thus,  they  have  neither  lips,  teeth,  oreillon,  or  fleshy 
taiL  In  the  interior  of  the  body,  they  are  without  the  dia- 
phragm, epiglottb,  and  urinary  bladder.  They  pass  some 
urine,  however,  into  the  cloaca  of  the  excrements,  through  the 
ureters.  Many  parts  are  modified  differently  from  their  ana- 
kigous  ones  in  quadrupeds ;  thus,  the  female  birds  have  but 
one  ovary  and  aviductus,  instead  of  the  matrix  of  the  vivipara. 
The  males  have  no  scrotum,  but  the  testes  are  situated  in  the 
belly,  near  the  reins  and  lungs. 
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The  bird,  using  the  anterior  extreinities  for  flight,  and  not  for 
locomotion  or  prehension,  is,  like  man,  a  biped.  This  posture 
elevates  the  head,  and  gives  it  a  different  air  from  that  of 
quadrupeds. 

The  femur  is  always  shorter  than  the  tibia ;  the  peroneum  is 
very  slight,  and  never  descends  so  far  as  the  tibia ;  the  single 
bone  which  represents  the  tarsus  and  the  metatarsus,  varies 
considerably  in  length,  and  on  this  depends  the  height  of  the 
bird  on  its  legs.     The  toes  have  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

The  beak,  already  described,  varies  greatly  in  length  and 
form,  and,  with  the  web^  or  interdigital  membrane,  will  be 
found  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the  most  prevailing  principles 
of  artificial  separation. 

Sight  is  extremely  perfect  in  birds,  and  they  have  the  pecu- 
liar faculty  of  seeing  objects  near  or  distant  equally  well.  The 
means  by  which  this  is  effected  are  not  satisfactorily  explained* 
though  a  power  of  changing  the  convexity  of  the  eye  is  probably 
the  proximate  cause.  like  all  other  physical  peculiarities,  it 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  class  ;  a 
quick  and  perfect  sight  of  objects  and  perception  of  distances 
is  necessary  to  the  rapidity  of  movements  and  the  securing  c^ 
their  prey  to  birds.  All  the  genera,  except  the  owls,  see  a 
single  object  but  with  one  eye.  The  situation  of  these  oi^ns, 
however,  enables  them  to  take  in  a  much  larger  field  of  view 
than  animals  whose  eyes  look  straight  before  them. 

Not  to  dwell  with  minuteness  on  some  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  the  eyes  of  birds,  we  shall  pass  to  an  additional 
word  or  two  on  the  third  eyelid,  or  nictitating  membrane  :  this 
is  folded  in  the  angle  of  the  eye  next  the  nose,  and  is  brought 
over  the  organ  like  a  curtain,  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  not 
horizontally,  or  up  and  down,  like  the  ordinary  eyelids.  This 
membrane  is  partially  transparent,  and  one  of  its  purposes  seems 
to  be,  to  prevent  the  access  of  too  much  light  into  the  eye, 
when  the  bird  is  exposed  to  that  inconvenience.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  upper  eyelid  of  birds  is  fixed,  the  lower  one 
only  mo\ing. 
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The  action  of  the  nictitating  membrane  is  highly  mechanica 
and  curious.  Being  partially  pervious  by  lig^t,  it  seems  ne^ 
cessarily  to  be  destitute  of  fleshy  fibres,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  attached  in  the  ordinary  way  to  a  muscle*  It  is  elastic^ 
and  lies,  when  unexcited,  drawn  back  in  the  angle  of  the  eye, 
but,  irhen  used,  is  put  into  action  by  two  muscles  attached  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  one  of  which  is  com* 
posed  of  fibres  descending  obliquely  toward  the  optic  nervci 
and  terminating  in  a  tendon  of  a  peculiar  character,  having  no 
insertion  or  attachment,  but  forming  a  cylindrical  caaal>  which 
bends  round  the  optic  nerve.  The  other  muscle  is  attached 
above  the  eye,  near  the  nose,  and  is  composed  otn,  little  fibroo^ 
cord,  which  passes  under  the  eye,  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
nictitating  membrane ;  the  action  of  these  two  muscles  draw^ 
the  membrane  across  the  eye. 

Of  the  construction  of  the  ear,  what  has  been  said  in  the 
text  must  suffice.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  very  perfect  in  the 
class ;  smell,  on  the  contrary,  seems  obtuse,  except  in  the  birds 
of  prey,  particulariy  the  vultures,  which  seem  led  to  their  food 
very  much  by  this  sense.  The  apertures  of  the  nostrik  vary 
nevertheless  in  the  different  genera. 

From  the  make  of  the  tongue,  covered  with  corneous  pa- 
pillae, it  does  not  seem  probable  that  birds  enjoy  the  sense  of 
taste  in  a  very  high  degree;  and  whether  they  are  much 
influenced  in  the  choice  of  the  food  proper  to  each  by  this 
sense,  may  be  questioned. 

The  insensibility  of  the  feathers,  and  callous  character  of  the 
integuments  in  the  parts  without  plumes,  seem  sufficiently  to 
evince  that  the  sense  of  touch  also  in  this  class  is  very  im- 
perfect 

A  brief  notice  of  the  nature  and  construction  of  feathers,  the 
conunon  integuments  of  this  class,  may  not  be  without  interest. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  on  all  sides  with  works  of  wonder  and 
astonishment,  some  of  such  stupendous  magnitude  that  the 
nund  cannot  embrace  them,  and  others  so  infinitely  minute, 
that  it  cannot  seize  them,  it  is  perhaps  but  little  surprising  that 
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we  go  thnogh  life,  and  hourly  pass  by  taitny  of  tbe  prodactioiu 
or  nature,  bnt  hi^y  deserving  our  attention,  and  alike  calcu- 
lated to  produce  admiration  and  aatontsfament.  A  common 
feather  may  be  instanced  aa  one  of  the  tmheeded,  but  curious, 
productions  of  creation. 

The  feathers  of  birds  are  of  three  kinds :  First,  the  plume. 
Of  down ;  secondly,  the  coverts,  or  tectrices,  and  the  scapulars ; 
and  thirdly)  the  remiges,  or  flag-featheia,  including  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertial  of  the  wings,  and  the  rectrices,  or  tboae 
of  the  tail. 

The  wing  and  tail  feathers  are  nHich  used  in  dividing  the 
dasB,  and  as  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  all  writers  oa 
omitbolc^,  it  may  be  useful  to  premise  shortly,  that  the  wing 
consists  of  seven  bones :  one  io  the  brachioni,  two  in  the  cubi- 
tus, two  in  the  carpus,  and  two  in  the  metacarpus,  or  spurious 
wing.  The  ten  larger  quill-feathers,  called  primores,  spring 
fimn  the  carpus;  from  the  cubitus,  an  indefinite  number, 
called  secondary,  and  from  the  bmchium  small  feathers 
only.  Id  the  metacarpus  are  implanted  three  smaU  stiff 
feathers,  called  the  spurious  wing,  ala  tpuria,  whose  use  is  not 
^>parent  The  accompanying  wood-cut  may  serve  to  illustrate 
(his  ezplanati<Mi. 


The  feathers,  which  are  instruments  not  merely  of  clothing, 
but  of  motim,  are  called  remiges,  flags,  or  quills.  These,  .as 
every  one  knows,  are  composed  of  a  shaft,  hollow,  cylindrical, 
and  homy  toward  the  bottom,  which  goes  off  into  a  aubqua- 
drangolar,  solid,  but  porous  and  light,  substoce,  protected  by 
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a  horny  exterior,  and  terminated  in  a  point,  from  each  aide  of 
which,  above  the  cylinder,  proems  diagonally  a  vane,  com- 
posed of  proximate  parallel  laminee ;  and  here  common  obser- 
vation, with  regard  to  a  quill,  terminates.  To  investigate  its 
less  obvious,  but  more  curious  incidents,  we  must  make  use  of 
the  microscope.  By  the  aid  of  this  instrument  it  appears,  that 
these  laminse  are  not  flat,  as  they  appear  to  the  unassisted  eye, 
but  are  semitubular,  having,  on  their  outward  edge,  a  series 
of  histles,  set  in  pairs  opposite  one  another,  which  dasp  with 
the  bristles  of  the  approximate  laminse,  and  cause  that  adhe- 
siveness observable  between  the  several  laminse  of  the  vane,  and 
that  readinass  to  reunite  after  they  have  beenforciUy  separated. 

The  bristles  are  not  of  the  same  form  on  each  side  of  one 
lamina,  the  lower  tier  forming  a  simple  and  sli^t  curve,  while 
the  upper  terminate  with  three  or  four  lit^  hooks^  which  serve 
to  catch  the  simple  corresponding  bristle  of  the  next  lamina. 

This  is  the  general  plan  by  which  the  qaQl-feather  of  a  bird, 
when  opposed  by  its  flat  under-surface  to  the  air,  is  made  im- 
pervious to  that  subtle  element,  so  as  to  support  the  sailing 
body  on  it  akme.  This  general  plan,*  however,  is  varied  in  ita 
application  to  the  several  species.  Thus,  in  the  small  and 
li^t  species,  the  laminse  and  the  bristles  are  proportionably 
larger^  compared  with  the  feather,  than  they  are  in  larger  and 
heavier  birds. 

It  b,  as  we  have  observed,  only  one  edge  of  the  semitubular 
hmjiy**,  which  is  furnished  with  bristles;  the  opposite  edge 
goes  off  in  a  little  ledge^  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which 
little  ledge  is  the  only  part  of  the  feather  found  not  to  be  of  a 
cellular  texture. 

The  prevalence  of  this  texture,  even  to  the  minutest  parts  of 
die^fisather,  is  truly  wonderful,  for  even  in  the  smallest  bristles 
a  series  of  cells  may  be  observed  along  their  whole  length, 
provided  the  magnifying  power  be  sufficient;  and  thus  the 
whole  substance  of  the  feather  is  rendered  as  light  as  possible^ 
a  quality  of  the  finlMmportance  to  its  office. 
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Accident  must  frequently  cause  the  separation  of  the  lamins, 
and  thou^  their  natural  elasticity,  aided  by  the  hooked  bristles, 
will  ^soon  lestore  them  to  their  contiguity  necessary  for  flight, 
still  the  bird  is  enabled,  by  an  oily  secretion,  with  which  it 
charges  its  biU,  to  anoint  and  adjust  the  delicate  apparatus  of 
the  laminsy  by  drawing  the  vanes  of  the  feather  gently  throogh 
the  bill.  Birds  of  passage  are  generally  observed  to  do  this  care- 
&Uy,  previous  to  starting  on  their  protracted  periodical  flights* 

This  very  short  sketch  of  the  feather  of  a  bird  destined  to  its 
locomotion,  may  be  aided  by  the  figures  inserted  of  the  stnic* 
ture  of  these  feathers,  as  displayed  to  us  by  the  microscope. 

Ihe  feathers  aheady  shortly  described  are  those  calculated 
for  the  locomotion  by  flight  of  the  bird.  There  are  others 
fitted  only  for  its  clothing,  which  are  of  a  very  difierent  con- 
struction, though  not  less  curiously  adapted  to  their  intended 
puqxxies.  These  are  set  in  a  quincunx  form  over  the  whole 
body,  thus,  :• : .  Immediately  upon  the  skin  is  a  covering, 
called,  down,  composed  of  delicate  plumes,  of  different  sizes, 
wd  of  extreme  softness  and  pliability,  flaccid,  branching,  and 
scattered.  Instead  of  a  shaft,  beset  with  paraQel  laminae^ 
readily  adhering  or  separating,  the  shaft  of  the  down  is  fur- 
nished with  rays  which  will  not  unite.  Nor  do  they  lie  toge» 
ther,  but  are  scattered  in  all  directions^  and  furpished  with 
knots,  similar  to  those  on  a  bamboo-cane,  and  applied  closely 
to  .the  skin,  thus  forming  a  general  covering  to  the  body,  so 
essential  to  preserve  and  equalize  the  vital  heat  in  all  situa- 
tions. To  prevent  the  consequences  of  so  light  a  substance  as 
the  down-  being  blown  about,  a  provision  is  made  for  confining 
it.  This  is  done  by  the  next  tier  of  feathersi  which  is  of  a  two- 
fold structure^  on  the  upper  aide  partaking  of  the  laminous 
formation  of  the  flying  feather,  while  the  under  side  is  lined 
with  down,  which,  uniting  with  that  inmiediately  next  the  skin, 
confines  it  to  its  place,  composing  altogether  a  regularly  spread 
under  garment,  thus  braced,  as  it  were,  and  wrapped  round 
the  body.    Next  to  these  compound  feathers^  which  thus  com- 
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pose  the  second  tier,  lie  the  coverts,  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes,  in  an  imbricated  manner,  each  feather  taking  a  cnrve 
adapted  to  the  pait  of  the  body  it  covers,  thus  forming  a  sort 
of  upper-gormehty  ^^hich^  with  the  under  one,  is  admirably 
calculated  to  preserve  the  heat  of  the  body  within,  and  to  keep 
out  the  wet  and  cold  from  without,  effectually  protecting  the 
animal  fhxn  the  various  temperatures  it  must  rapidly  expe- 
rience in  passing  through  the  air. 

Thus  conformed,  and  provided  with  this  wonderful  apparatus 
of  wings  and  covering,  the  bird  does  not  hesitate  to  shoot  into 
the  region  of  tempests,  and  proceed  to  most  prodigious  dis- 
tances. Nothing  is  more  wonderful  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  nataral  philosopher,  than  this  power  of  flight  Its  mecha- 
nism is  combined  with  such  astonishing  skill,  and  rests  upon 
such  powerful  resources,  that  no  machine,  invetited  by  the  most 
able  mechanician,  has,  as  yet,  been  found  capable  of  imparting 
such  a  faculty  to  man.  AD  who,  irithout  tile  aid  of  a  balloon, 
(which  is  not  flying,  but  a  sort  of  sidling,)  have  attempted  to 
devate  themselves  into  the  air,  have  shared  the  fate  of  Icarus. 

We  shall  enrich  our  pages  with  a  few  of  the  reflections  of 
the  illustrious  Buffon  on  this  subject.  "  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  duration  and  continuity  of  motion  in  birds,  and  likewise 
of  the  proportion  of  time  and  space  which  their  courses  occupy, 
we  shall  compare  their  swiftness  with  that  of  quadrupeds  in 
dieir  greatest  progressions,  whether  natural  or  forc^.  The 
stag,  the  rein-deer,  and  the  elk  can  go  through  forty  leagues  in 
a  sin^e  day.  The  rein-deer,  hamassed  to  a  sledge,  can  make 
thirty,  and  continue  this  many  days  in  succession.  The  camel 
can  make  three  hundred  leagues  in  eight  days.  The  horse, 
educated  for  the  I'ace,  and  chosen  from  among  the  lightest  and 
most  vigorous,  can  perform  a  league  in  six  or  seven  minutes ; 
but  his  speed  soon  relaxes,  and  he  would  be  incapable  of  sup- 
porting a  longer  career,  with  the  spirit  and  celerity  with  which 
he  commenced.  We  have  cited  the  example  of  an  English- 
man who  went  seventy-two  leagues  in  eleven  hours  and  thirty- 
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two  mmutes,  having  changed  horses  one-and'-twenty  times; 
thus  the  best  horses  can  make  no  more  than  four  leagues  in  an 
hour,  nor  more  than  thirty  leagues  a  day.  But  the  swiftness 
of  birds  is  considerably  greater.  In  less  than  three  minutes 
we  lose  sight  of  a  large  bird ;  of  a  kite,  for  example,  which  pro- 
ceeds horizontally,  or  an  eagle,  vertically,  and  the  diameter  of 
whose  extent  in  flying  is  more  than  four  feet.  From  this  we 
may  infer,  that  the  bird  traverses  more  than  a  space  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  in  a  minute,  and  that  he  can  pro- 
ceed twenty  leagues  in  an  hour.  He  may  then  easily  proceed 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  leagues  a  day,  flying  for  only  ten 
hours.  This  supposes  many  intervab  in  the  day,  and  the  entire 
night  for  repose.  Swallows,  and  other  birds  of  passage,  may 
thus  proceed  from  our  climate  to  the  Line  in  less  than  seven  or 
eight  days.  M.  Adan^on  has  seen  and  caught,  on  the  coast 
of  Senegal,  swallows  which  arrived  there  the  9th  of  October, 
that  is,  eight  or  nine  days  after  their  departure  from  Europe. 
Pietro  della  Valle  says  that,  in  Persia,  the  carrier-pigeon  makes 
greater  way  in  one  day  than  a  man  on  foot  can  in  six.  The 
story  of  the  fidcon  of  Henry  H.  is  well  known,  which,  pursuing 
with  eagerness  a  smaller  bustard  at  Fontainebleau,  was  taken 
the  following  day  at  Malta,  and  recognised  by  the  ring  which 
she  bore.  A  blcon  from  the  Canary  Islands,  sent  to  the  Duke 
of  Lerma,  returned  firom  Andalusia  to  the  Isle  of  Tenerifie  in 
sixteen  hours,  which  is  a  passage  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  assures  us  that,  at  Barbadoes,  the 
sea-gulls  proceed  in  flocks  to  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
hundred  miles,  and  return  again  the  same  day.  A  course  like 
this^  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues,  sufficiently 
indicates  the  possibility  of  a  voyage  of  two  hundred ;  and  I 
believe  we  may  conclude^  firom  the  combination  of  all  these 
facts,  that  a  bird  of  elevated  flight  can  traverse  every  day  four 
or  five  times  as  much  space  as  the  most  agile  quadruped. 

**  Every  thing  contributes  to  this  fiicility  of  motion  in  the 
bird.     First,  the  feathers,  whose  substance  is  very  light,  whose 
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surlace  is  very  extensive,  and  whose  tubes  are  hoQow ;  then 
the  amngement  of  these  sune  fejathers,  the  form  of  the  wings, 
ocmvex  above  and  concave  below,  their  firmness,  their  great 
extent,  and  the  force  of  the  muscles  which  move  them  ;  finally, 
the  lightness  of  the  body,  the  most  massive  parts  of  which, 
such  as  the  bones,  are  much  lighter  than  those  of  quadrupeds, 
for  the  cavities  of  the  bones  in  birds  are  proportionally  much 
greater  than  in  quadrupeds,  and  the  flat  bones  which  have  no 
cavities  are  much  more  slender,  and  less  weighty.  *  The  ske- 
leton of  the  onocrotalusi'  say  the  anatomists  of  the  academy, 
*  is  extremely  light.  It  weighs  but  three-and-twenty  ounces, 
though  remarkably  large.'  This  lightness  of  the  bones  consi- 
derably diminishes  the  weight  of  the  bird  ;  and  we  shall  find, 
Bi  weigihing  the  skeleton  of  a  quadruped  with  that  of  a  bird  in 
the  hydrostatic  balance,  that  the  first  is  specifically  heavier 
than  the  other." 

We  have  already  observed  on  the  strong  and  piercing  sight 
d  birds,  mdiich  the  extent,  elevation,  and  rapidity  of  their  flight 
necessarily  presuppose. 

'*  A  hawk,"  says  Buffon  again,  *'  sees  from  on  high  a  lark 
upon  a  dod  of  earth  at  twenty  times  the  distance  at  which  a  man 
or  a  dog  can  perceive  it.  A  kite  having  soared  to  an  eleva- 
tion beyond  our  ken,  can  see  the  small  lizards,  field-mice,  and 
birds,  and.  select  those  upon  which  he  chooses  to  pounce. 
This  great  extent  of  the  vbual  power  is  accompanied  with  a 
precision  equally  great,  for  the  oigan  being  at  once  bofh 
extremely  supple  and  extremely  sensible,  the  eye  grows  round 
or  flat,  is  covered  or  uncovered,  contracts  or  dilates,  and 
speedily  and*  alternately  assumes  all  the  forms  necessary  to 
adapt  itself  to  every  degree  of  light  or  distance. 

*'  Moreover,  the  sense  of  si^t  being  the  only  one  which 
produces  the  ideas  of  motion,  the  only  one  by  which  the  degrees 
of  space  which  are  traversed  can  be  compared,  and  the  birds 
being  of  all  animals  the  best  adapted  for  motion,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  possess,  m  the  highest  degree  of  certainty 
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and  perfection,  that  sense  which  should  be  their  principal  guide. 
They  are  able  to  traverse  a  great  space  in  a  very  little  time : 
they,  therefore,  must  be  enabled  to  discern  its  extent  and 
limits.  Had  nature,  in  bestowmg  on  them  such  rapidity  of 
flight,  rendered  them  at  the  same  time  short-sighted^  these  two 
qualities  would  have  been  contrary,  and  the  bird  would  not 
have  dared  to  make  use  of  his  lightness,  nor  attempted  a  lajad 
flight :  he  would  only  have  hovered  slowly  along  under  the 
dread  of  unforeseen  shocks  and  resistances.  The  swiftneK 
with  which  a  bird  can  fly  may  mdicate  the  extent  of  his 
reach  of  vision ;  not,  howev^,  absolutely^  but  relatively*  A 
bird  whose  fli^t  is  quick,  direct  and  sustained,  certainly  sees 
farther  than  another  of  the  same  form,  which  moves  more 
slowly  and  obliquely;  and,  had  nature  ever  produced  birds 
with  short  sight  and  rapid  wing,  such  species  must  have  speedily 
perished  fix>m  this  contrariety  of  qualities,  one  of  which  not 
only  hinders  the  exercise  of  the  other,  but  expotea  the  indivi- 
dual to  an  infinite  number  of  risks.  From  dli  this  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  birds  whose  flight  is  shortest  and  slowest  are  also 
those  whose  power  of  vision  is  the  least  extended.  Just  as 
among  the  quadrupeds  we  find  the  un2.tt  and  the  ai,  which 
move  but  slowly,  have  the  eyes  almost  hidden,  and  the  si^ 
but  fidnt." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  nictitating  membrane.  Birds 
have  also  in  their  eyes  a  large  quantity  of  aqueous  humcmr, 
especially  birds  of  elevated  flight,  that  the  light  may  be  so 
much  the  more  refracted  as  the  air  in  which  they  rise  becomes 
more  rarefied.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  fishes,  for  the 
li^t  is  sufficiently  refracted  through  the  watery  medium  in 
which  they  are  immersed,  and  which  is  so  much  denser  than 
the  air. 

The  power,  which,  however  it  may  be  explained,  birds  do 
certainly  possess  of  altering  the  convexity  of  the  eye,  of  ren- 
dering the  si^t  more  or  less  distant,  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  animal,  by  correcting  the  diveigence  of  the  visual  rays^  is 
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ike  leasOQ  why  many  birds,  as  well  ss  the  owl  family,  ar6  noc- 
turoal.  A  considerable  number  are  also  partial  to  twilight,  as-, 
for  jiwFh»"*^^  the  majority  of  the  grails. 

With  means  like  these,  the  bird  is  enabled  to  tmvel  in  the 
air.  Its  specific  lightness ;  the  vigour  of  its  wings ;  the  nimble* 
ness  of  its  motions ;  the  directions  of  its  tail,  which  serves  as  a 
rodder;  permit  it  to  ascend,  to  descend,  td  turn,  to  flutter  in 
all  directions,  to  cut  in  a  right  line,  to  shave  thfe  surface  of  the 
earth  or  water,  to  hide  itsdf  in  the  clouds,  ahd,  in  a  word,  to 
spoii  at  its  pleasure  in  the  immense  field  of  the  atmosphere. 
Sometimes  it  will  deseed  to  gather  the  seeds  in  the  fields,  and 
sometimes,  elevating  itself  above  the  cloads,  respire  the  pure  and 
searene  air  under  the  asure  dcy,  while  torestnal  animals  are 
battered  by  the  tanpest  and  menaced  by  the  lightning. .  Birds 
of  high  flight,  enveloped  in  a  vraurm,  thick,  and  downy  plumage, 
fear  nothing  of  the  piercing  cold  of  the  loftiest  regions  of  our 
almospherek  '»It  is  remarkable  that  birds  employed  in  falconry 
whidi  their  trainers  are  desirous  of  preventing  fn»n  flying  to^ 
too  great  an  elevation,  never  mount  but  to  a  moderate  hei^t 
when  deprived  of  the  feathers  of  the  belly  and  sides,  because  they 
are  then  afraid  of  the  effects  of  cold.  The  water-fowl,  provided 
with  a  thick  down  and  an  oiled  plumage,  which  do  not  suflSsr 
the  moisture  to  penetmte,  plough  the  surface  of  the  seaa  and 
lakes  with  perfect  safety.  Nature,  moreover,  has  provided  all 
birds  with  a  certain  gland,  which  distils  over  the  crupper  an 
oily  humour,  with  which  they  anoint  their  plumes,  passing 
them  between  their  beaks.  But  this  humour  is  peculiarly 
abundant  in  aquatic  birds.  Thdr  skin  even  imbibes  it,  and 
thence  acquires  a  rancid  flavour ;  and  it  insinuates  itself 
through  the  entire  plumage.  From  this  it  occurs  that  these 
birds,  though  perpetually  immersed  in  the  water,  are  never 
washed  by  it,  the  liquid  rolling  over  them  without  moist^ung 
their  plumage,  even  though  they  seem  desirous  of  itp— 

^  Et  studio  incagnim  videas  g^estire  lavando.** 
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Fishes,  which  by  a  figure  of  speech  may  be  considered  in 
some  sort  birds  of  the  water,  as  birds  might  be  called  fishes  of 
the  air^  are  also  provided  with  an  oily  gland  to  anoint  their 
*  scales :  but  it  is  placed  in  finont,  so  that  the  simple  action  of 
swimming  suffices  to  spread  this  fatty  substance  over  their 
scales,  and  thus  defend  them  from  the  relaxing  influence  of  the 
water.  Such  is  the  admirable  foresight  and  ine&ble  con- 
trivance of  the  Author  of  Nature  I 

The  constant  habit  of  living  in  the  air,  of  experiencing  its 
full  influence,  and  of  being  exposed  to  all  its  variations,  imparts 
to  birds  a  knowledge  of  all  the  meteoric  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  atmosphere,  of  winds,  of  seasons,  and  of  bad  wea- 
ther. The  kite,  says  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  knows  his  time  in 
the  sky.  The  turtle-dove,  the  stork,  and  the  swallow,  know 
the  period  of  their  returns.  We  find,  indeed,  that  all  animated 
beings,  not  distracted  by  other  cares,  can  presage  the  changes 
of  temperature.  This  is  even  the  case  with  man,  and  especially 
with  those  whose  nerves,  from  nature  or  indisposition,  have 
received  any  peculiar  sensibility. 

It  is  well  known  to  sailors,  that  when  the  divers  and  sea-gulls 
retire  to  the  rocks  on  rapid  wing,  and  make  the  shores  re-echo 
with  their  clamours,  as  if  to  warn  their  companions;  when 
water-fowl  parade  the  strand  with  apparent  anxiousness ;  when 
the  cranes,  quitting  their  marshes,  soar  above  the  clouds,  and 
the  swallows  fly  in  circles  over  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the 
prudent  navigator  should  lower  his  sails,  and  anticipate  the 
storm.  We  see,  again,  black  legions  of  ravens  beating  the  air 
with  their  wings,  and  the  rooks  clamouring  in  the  fields  at  the 
approach  of  rain.  On  such  occasions,  the  heifer  in  the  pasture 
snuffs  in  the  air  with  elevated  head ;  the  frogs  croak  in  the 
marshes,  the  ants  bring  back  their  chrysalides  to  the  nest;  and 
fishes  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  respire.  All  animals 
appear  to  presage  ^e  tempest;  and  it  is  thus  that  shepherds 
and  labourers,  constantly  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  divine 
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aD  its  variatioiis  by  a  sort  of  insdnctive  observation.  But  on 
the  letom  of  fine  weather,  we  see  a  total  change  of  all  those 
symptoms  in  animated  nature.  The  birds  which  inhabit  strands 
and  shores  no  longer  come  to  dry  their  plumes  in  the  sun ;  the 
screech-owl  no  longer  utters  his  funereal  cries  in  the  evening ; 
the  hawk,  on  the  contrary,  circles  in  the  pure  azure  sky ;  the 
smaller  birds  sport  among  the  newly-budding  leaves ;  the  raven 
testifies  his  joy  by  sonorous  croaking ;  and  the  cattle  bound  on 
the  plains.  One  mi^t  even  be  led  to  imagine  that  birds  pos- 
sessed some  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  were  gifted  with  a 
ibies^t  superior  to  that  of  other  animals.  It  was  doubtless 
fiom  this  idea  that  the  ancient  augurs,  destitute  of  our  baro- 
meten,  observed  them  with  so  much  care,  and  drew  presages 
fiom  their  movements.  We  are  not  yet,  perhaps,  acquainted 
with  the  fullest  extent  in  which  the  modifications  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  w^ht,  density  or  rarefiaction,  the  moisture,  dryness, 
or  electric  state  of  the  air,  can  influence  the  organization  and 
sensibility  of  animals,  and  even  the  character  of  men. 


'^  Vemm,  abi  tempestaa  et  coeli  mobilia  humor 
M atavdre  vias,  et  Jupiter  undue  sustrii 
Denset,  enmt  qun  rara  modo,  et  qu»  densa  relaxat, 
Vertantar  species  animonim  et  peetora  motus 
Nunc  alios*  afiui  dum  nubila  ventos  agebat, 
CoQcipiaot.** 

Marine  birds  appear  to  be  the  most  sensible  to  all  these 
atmospheric  variations.  Thus  the  petrel,  the  storm-bird,  the 
albatross,  &c.  indicate  the  approach  of  the  hurricane  by  their 
importunate  cries  and  uncertain  flutterings  near  the  rocks. 
We  likewise  find  the  majority  of  birds  whose  plumage  is  not  as 
much  impregnated  with  dl  as  that  of  the  palmipedes  and  other 
birds  inhabiting  shores,  suffer  very  much  from  rains,  and  en- 
deavour to  avoid  them  by  seeking  shelter.  In  fact,  when  the 
water  does  penetrate  their  plumage,  they  remain  a  long  time 
wet,  are  retarded  in  their  flight,  and  often  made  ill  by  obstructed 
transpiration.     On  the  ccHitrary,  all  birds,  the  aquatic  races 
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excepted,  are  never  better  than  in  dry  coontries  and  seasons. 
They  then  multiply  astonishingly,  as  we  always  find  they  do  in 
the  ardent  climates  of  the  tropics. 

The  arrival  of  the  ortolan  in  our  cUmales  marks  the  presence 
of  severe  cold ;  whence  the  French  term  this  biid  Oriolan  de 
neige.  The  Ampelis  gairrulua  of  Latham,  which  comes  from 
Bohemia,  announces  the  first  fiosts :  when  the  cuckow  sings, 
the  leaves  begin  to  germinate.  But,  in  fact,  it  would  be  end- 
leas  to  enumerate  all  the  indications  whidi  man  derives  from 
the  feathered  race. 

The  aSrial  sojourn  of  bhrds,  and  their  constant  habits  of  ffight, 
isolates  them  in  some  measure  firotn  the  earth,  and  in  pcut 
withdraws  them  from  the  influence  of  climate.  The  annual 
migration  of  many  species,  rending  them,  as  it  were,  cos- 
mopolites, gives  them  a  character  totally  different  from  that  of 
terrestrial  animals.  Less  circumscribed  in  their  dwelling,  they 
have  more  liberty,  audacity,  and  independence.  Respiring  a 
purer  air,  less  surcharged  with  aqueous  vapours  and  terrestrial 
exhalations,  their  natural  constitution  is  more  fine  and  subtile, 
and  their  sensations  more  delicate.  As  men  and  animals 
which  inhabit  low  and  humid  countries  have  soft  fibres,  flabby 
flesh,  dull  nerves,  obtuse  sensations,  and  heavy  intellects :  and 
as  we  see  in  species  inhabiting  dry  and  elevated  localities,  such 
dispositions  replaced  by  more  active  qualities — by  tensity  of 
fibre,  firm  flesh,  irritable  nerves,  a  lively  sensibility,  and  actiter 
intellect,-— «o  the  birds  inhabiting  the  wide  expanse  of  air  are 
provided  with  such  qualities  in  a  degree  still  more  eminent 
In  fact,  the  muscular  fibres  of  birds  are,  in  general,  arid,  hard, 
and  very  much  distended,  which  contributes  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  vigour  and  rapidity  of  their  motions.  Do  we  not  observe 
that  slender  and  even  meagre  men  are  much  more  livdy^ 
mobile,  and  excitable,  nay,  much  more  endowed  with  mental 
acuteness  than  the  generaUty  of  those  heavy  human  masses, 
which  are  moved  with  difficulty,  and  whose  spirit  is  as  heavy 
and  benumbed  as  their  bodily  organs  ?  the  first  partake  of  the 
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volatile  character  of  the  feathered  race,  and  the  latter  of  the 
complexion  of  the  quadrupeds. 

The  tension  of  fibre,  the  dry  temperament,  and  extreme 
mobility  of  the  muscles  in  birds^  render  their  sensibility  more 
eneigetic.  Organs  so  excitable  are  put  in  sudden  motion  by 
the  slightest  imjMessions.  Such  animals  have  need  of  multi- 
plied sensations.  They  pass  their  lives  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
agitation  and  motion.  Bepose  is  to  them  a  torment ;  for,  in 
proportion  as  their  sensatjoas  are  warn  livdy^  so  are  they  more 
cfaangeable,  as  is  observable  amongst  mankind.  The  birds  are 
of  ao  irritable  and  nervous  constitution :  everything  animates 
them  to  excess.  They  are  ardent,  chc^ric,  amorous  in  the 
extreme^  and  quick  and  impetuous  m  all  their  actions.  They 
all  sleep  but  little ;  and  as  for  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  immersion  of  swallows  in  the  bottom  of  lakes  during  the 
winter,  and  the  retreat  of  quails  into  caverns,  it  appears  ex« 
tranely  contrary  to  the  nature  of  those  animals.  Emigration 
is  the  much  more  natural  and  probable  mode  of  accounting  for 
their  disaf^tearanoe. 

The  extent  of  sensibility  possessed  by  birds  cannot  be,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  at  aU  traced  to  the  sense  of  touch,  which, 
from  the  covering  of  their  bodies,  and  the  hard  and  osseous 
character  of  their  beaks  and  feet,  must  be  extremely  obtuse. 
f.ttmin^y  or  very  callous  scales,  invest  all  the  toes ;  and  among 
a  few  species  only  the  beak  is  just  barely  surrounded  at  its 
base  with  a  litde  naked  skin.  But  from  what  we  have  already 
said  concerning  the  power  of  vision  in  birds,  it  appears  evident 
that  their  quick  sensibility,  and  extreme  vivacity  of  character, 
are  greatly  dependent  on  the  wonderful  development  of  this 
sense.  We  may  remari^  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  though 
perhaps  not  wholly  without  exceptions,  that  animals  of  very 
limited  power  of  vision,  and  still  more  those  which  are  destitute 
of  sight,  are  sedentary  and  inactive.  The  fishes,  which  are  so 
Kvely  and  agile,  have,  like  the  birds,  a  very  extended  mnge  of 
si^t;  while  worms,  moUusca,  zoophytes,  &c.  whose  gait  is 

groping  and  slow,  are  almost  all  blind. 

I  2 
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This  extreme  vivacity,  common  to  the  majority  of  birds, 
ders  them  less  capable  of  education  than  other  more  tranquil 
animals,  and  produces,  in  this  respect,  the  same  effect  as  its 
opposite  quality,  stupidity.  For  though  they  are  well  orga- 
nized for  the  purposes  of  learning,  their  boiling  impetuosity, 
the  perpetual  variety  of  their  motions  and  sensations,  hinder 
them  from  fixing  their  attention,  so  that  ideas  shall  be  per- 
manently imprinted  in  their  sensorium.  Still  they  appear  to 
imagine  much  in  the  variety  of  their  operations  and  migra- 
tions ;  but  this  appears  to  be  the  result  of  instinctive  fiseling, 
rather  than  of  intelligence.  They  have,  generally  speaking; 
but  slight  glances  of  things,  which  are  easily  eflEaced  by 
time.  They  experience  only  fugitive  impressions,  whidi  are 
speedily  replaced  by  others  equally  fugitive.  They  feel, 
in  fact,  more  than  conceive.  An  attention,  a  steady  and 
reflective  character  is  necessary  to  penetrate  into  the  know- 
ledge of  things.  Thus  we  find  the  elephant,  whose  gravity 
and  reflexion  are  so  remarkable,  is  also  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  animals.  Parrots,  which  are  in  general  less  tur- 
bulent than  other  birds,  are  also  more  susceptible  of  mstruc- 
tion ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  teaching  Canary  birds,  goldfinches* 
linnets,  Sec.,  it  is  only  by  keeping  them  imprisoned,  and  con- 
straining them  perpetually  to  attend  and  reflect  It  has  been 
even  observed  that  birds  become  blind  receive  instruction  with 
greater  facility  than  otaers,  because  their  attention  is  less  dis- 
tracted. This  observation  has  given  rise  to  the  atrodously- 
cruel  practice  of  bird-fanciers  in  burning  out  the  eyes  of 
nightingales  and  other  birds  which  they  keep  in  cages. 

The  articulation  of  the  head  by  a  single  round  condyle  is 
remarkable,  as  it  enables  the  bird  to  turn  the  fronit  of  the  head 
full  half  way  round,  which  no  other  vertebrated  animal  can  do. 

The  brain  of  this  class  is  distinguished  fixmi  that  of  the 
mammalia  by  presenting  six  visible  masses.  These  are  the 
two  hemispheres,  the  two  optic  beds,  the  cerebellum,  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  The  two  first  are  without  circumvolutions^ 
and  there  is  no  corpus  callosum,  or  septum  lucidum ;  but  the 
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tnoBt  distingaiBhing  character  of  the  brain  of  birds  is,  that 
eadi  of  the  anterior  ventricles  is  inclosed  in  a  thin  partition, 
which  is  not  found  in  any  other  vertebrated  animals. 

Though  the  brain  of  birds  is  without  the  corpus  callosum, 
the  septnm  lucidum,  pons  Varolii,  and  some  other  less  im- 
portant parts,  still  the  tubercles  called  nates,  acquire  a 
connduable  devdopment,  and  especially  those  eminences, 
wluch  are  analogous  to  the  corpora  striata,  become  very  con- 
aiderable.  These  animals  possess,  upon  the  whole,  a  volu- 
minofis  brain,  even  more  so  than  many  of  the  mammifera. 
Tliis  is  pecnUariy  the  case  with  the  smaller  species,  for  large 
birds,  as  theostridi,  goose,  &c.,  have  small  heads;  but  the 
qiaifow,  canary,  and  other  small  birds,  have  a  cerebellum  pro* 
portionally  larger  than  that  of  man  himself,  sometimes  com- 
posing even  a  twenty*second  part  of  their  whole  body ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  such  birds,  like  the  panot,  possessing  a  very 
ODnsiderable  portkm  of  intdligence  *• . 

*  Our  readers  will,  perbaps,  forgifs  us  for  once  more  ad?ertiii|^,  in  this 
pisee,  to  m  nibject  frequently  toaehed  on  before  in  the  course  of  Uiete 
mean  the  prbzimate  caines  of  intellectaal  saperiority  in 
and  odier  animals.  We  shall  not,  we  trust,  be  readily  suspected  of 
any  leaning  to  the  doctrines  of  materialism ;  but,  setting  his  spiritual 
part  totally  out  of  the  question,  we  must,  in  explaining  his  mental  endow- 
ments, afoid  taking  a  partial  riew  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  man. 
lfaa*8  saperiority  orer  other  animals  does  not  consist,  even  materially, 
ia  the  superior  detelopment  of  the  brain; — ^were  this  the  case,  the  birds 
above  mentioned  would  be  at  least  hu  equals.  It  consists  in  the  admi- 
rable harmony  and  connexion  that  subsist  betireen  all  the  parts  of  his 
entire  organization.  His  hand,  as  Heketius  has  remarked,  gives  him 
infinite  advantages ;  but  that  hand  was  formed  for  that  head*  The  hoof 
of  a  horse  would  have  been  a  very  inadequate  instrument  fur  performing 
die  actions  suggested  by  the  intelligence  of  a  man.  In  every  animal 
syateniy  the  pecoliar  conformation  of  one  part  necessitates  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  every  other.  There  must  be  a  correnpondence,  a  harmony, 
an  nnitjin  the  whole  system,  for  the  production  of  a  given  end.  Man  is 
eminently  an  itUMgefU  animal,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  his  entire 
organisation  tends  to  the  production  of  this  point.    Certain  declaimers 
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The  perpetual  state  of  activity  in  birds  has  a  tendency  to 
develope  their  muscular  system  in  an  extreme  degree ;  and  as 
the  labour  of  the  muscles  dries,  hardens,  and  fortifies  the  body, 
these  animals  must  necessarily  be  of  a  complexion  arid,  but 
robust  In  (act,  the  flesh  of  birds  is  of  a  substance  extremdy 
compact,  and  almost  tendinous.  This  habit  of  violent  eicer- 
cise  must  also  engender  considerable  heat;  and  as  their  drguim 
are  necessarily  much  worn  by  conslant  fadbonr,  so  have  tliey 
need  of  frequent  and  copious  reparation.  We  find,  acooid- 
iugly,  that  the  heat  in  birds  is  greater,  and  their  appetite  mofe 
keen,  than  in  the  majority  of  other  animals. 

Their  corporeal  heat  depends,  hoirrever,  more  particolariy 
on  another  cause,  which  is  the  principle  of  the  immense  viva- 
city and  force  with  which  they  are  gifted.  For,  indeed,  what 
wondeiful  vigour  must  a  bird  possess,  to  be  able  to  sustain 
itself  in  the  midst  of  the  air  by  repeated  springs,  and  to  perfonn 
such  lengthened  journeys  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  ?  Wkat 
amazing  action  of  the  wings,  and  what  tremendous  force  in  the 
pectoral  muscles  are  necessary,  to  enable  a  heavy  bird  to 
proceed  at  the  mte  of  some  handreds  of  leagnes  a  day,  and 
to  execute  such  prodigious  voyages  ?  The  sooroe  of  tUs 


may  dottrUh  as  they  please  respecting  the  adTantages  possessed  by  sons 
animals  over  man ;  but  no  animal  b  so  well  organised  as  man,  not  onlj  la 
the  brain,  bat  in  everj  other  part,  for  the  station  which  he  holds  at  tiie 
head  of  the  animal  Idngdom.  Some  may  possess  greater  acuteness  of  one 
sense,  som^  of  another  ;  some  may  have  greater  muscular  force,  others 
more  agility ;  but  none  possess  such  an  union  of  advantages  as  man 
does,  to  fulfil  the  peculiar  purposes  of  man's  creation.  Without  such  an 
union,  the  development  of  his  intellect  could  only  serve  to  render  him 
miserable ;  and.  we  may  add,  that  with  many  of  the  seeming  advantages 
that  other  animals  possess,  such  development  could  not  possibly  take 
place.    Paine  imagines  that  man  would  have  been  better  with  the  wings 

of  a  bird,  forgetting  that  such  a  faculty  would  necessitate  a  covering 
that  most  <fimin!sh  his  sensibility,  and  a  volatility  of  eharacter  thai  wmlil 

■nftt  him  for  reflection.  No  t  dmu  need  not  envy  the  pinions  of  the  engle. 
Let  him  content  himself  with  those  winged  thoughts  which  can  carry  him 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  earth,  and  lift  him  to  the  heaven  vf  heavens ! 

E.  P. 
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vigour  IB  the  poweiAil  «iid  qaick  respiiatkm  which  we 
have  dfeady  notioed*    The  immeiMe  nnss  of  air  coDtinually 
penetming  into  (he  hm^  and  all  the  a£rifd  sacB  and  canals 
of  the  anioBtal  and  faeijDg  decomposed  diere  peipetuaUy,  carries 
the  file  of  life  throughout  the  system,  wanns  and  reanimates 
aH  the  oqjsns  by  continual  stimulation.     The  oxygen  gas, 
flowing  into  the  hmgSi  and  combijiing  with  the  blood  in  const- 
derahic  qualities,  comwmicates  its  stimulating  qualities  to 
tiua  flnid»  increases  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  propels  the 
tide  of  cJBPColalian  with  inconceivable  rapidity.    So  prompt 
ane  the  pdaations  In  the  arteries  of  a  bird,  that  it  is  with  the 
atmast  difficulty,  they  can  be  counted.    The  heat  which  arises 
fiom  this  great  vascular  action  is  more  considerable  in  the 
biid  than  in  the  quadruped.    The  heat  of  (his  last  is  no  nM»e 
than  329  of  Reaumur,  and  it  b  the  same  in  man ;  but  t|i& 
birds  have  35^,  and  even  more.    Tluis  they  are  enabled  to 
soalaiR  with  ease  the  jsgour  cf  cold  in  Ae  elevated  vegbns  of 
the  atmosphere ;  and  .thus  we  see  even  the  little  wren  pass 
gaily  the  coldest  winters  ]iritbont  penahing.    If  we  see  spar- 
rows and  som^  other  birds  die  during  thb  season,  it  is  for  want 
of  nutrknent. .  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  credible  that  ani-> 
mals  of  so  much  Aeat,  and  which  have  a  respiration  so  strong 
and  continual,  should  lethargise,  or  even  jdunge  to  the  bottom 
of  the  waters  without  being  drowned,  as  is  reported  of  swallows. 

Piom  this  great  respiration,  and  the  heat  which  it  deve- 
bpes,  two  characters  are  derived  which  distinguish  birds  most 
eminent^ ; — ^thoae  are  their  voice  and  their  amorous  propen- 
sities, between  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  there  is  a  very 
doae  connexion* 

If  we  consider  that,  of  all  the  animals  of  the  earth,  the  bnrds 
have  the  greatest  extent  of  chest,  and  the  largest  lungs  in  pro- 
pwtion  to  their  size;  that  these  lungs,  attached  to  the  ribs, 
are  not  bounded  by  any  diaphragm ;  that  they  have  pouches 
or  membranous  sacs,  even  in  the  abdomen ;  and  finally,  that 
the  air  penetrates  into  all  the  parts  of  their  body,  we  shall 
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cease  to  wonder  at  their  compass  and  power  of  vnoe*  More- 
over, theypossess  a  tracheal  artery,  composed  of  rings  entirety 
cartilaginous,  destitute  of  epigbttis,  and  which  does  not  carry 
its  vocal  chords  towards  the  pharynx^  but  which  finrma  a 
lower  larynx  towards  the  bifurcation  of  this  same  tracheal 
artery.  The  upper  part  of  this  canal,  which  sunnounts  this 
lower  larynx,  serves  it  in  some  measure  as  a  speaking-trumpet. 
Besides,  the  sound  of  the  voice,  coming  in  ooHision  with  the 
circular  fibres  and  the  demi-osseous  rings  of  this  tracheal 
aiteiy,  resounds  with  force,  especially  in  the  males,  who  are 
often  provided  with  a  sort  of  tendinous  drums  towards  the 
g^ttis,  while  the  females  are  destitute  of  such  appendages. 
This  musical  apparatus  in  birds  maybe  compared  to  the  Fr»idi 
horn,  for  that  instrument  is  formed  nearly  on  the  same  piin- 
ciples.  These  oigans  of  song  are  considerably  less  perfect  in 
the  females,  for  they  are  without  those  demi-osseous  and  re* 
sounding  cavities  which  the  males  possess,  inasmuch  as  tbey 
are  not  designed  for  singing.  *'  The  bird,"  says  Buffim, 
**  which  makes  itself  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  league  in  hi^ 
air,  (as  do  stoiks,  wild  geese,  &c.)  and  produces  sounds  in  a 
medium  which  considerably  diminishes  their  intensity,  and 
more  and  more  abridges  their  extension  (in  consequence  of  its 
rarefaction,)  must  possess  a  voice  four  times  the  strength  of 
those  of  men  or  quadrupeds,  which  can  only  be  heard  half  a 
league  at  furthest  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  This  calcula- 
tion, too,  is  probably  rather  under  than  over  the  reality ;  for, 
independently  of  what  has  been  now  advanced,  there  is  ano- 
ther pomt  which  adds  weight  to  our  conclusions,  and  that  is, 
that  the  sound  produced  in  the  midst  of  the  air  must,  in  being 
propagated,  fill  a  sphere  of  which  the  biid  is  the  centre,  while 
the  sound  produced  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  fills  only  a 
demi-sphere ;  and  that  portion  of  the  sound  which  is  reflected 
against  the  earth,  aids  and  furthers  the  propagation  of  that 
which  is  heard  Vertically  and  laterally." 
In  truth,  the  song  of  the  blackbird  is  heard  at  least  at  as  great  a 
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distance  as  die  vwoe  of  a  man  ;  and  if  we  consider  that  the. 
croaking  of  the  raven,  the  cry  of  the  dnck,  of  the  peacock,  and 
of  the  goose,  are  perhaps  stronger  than  the  beUowing  of  a  bull, 
or  the  Imiying  of  an  ass^  we  shall  find  that  the  bird,  in  regard 
of  voice,  has  been  more  &voured  than  terrestrial  animals.- 
Hie  sea-birds  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  voice  excessively  sono- 
roos ;  fijr,  being  obliged  to  call  to  each  other  from  considerable 
*  distances,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  winds,  they  are  fixced 
to  give  an  enormous  extension  to  their  ones. 

But  the  powerful  extent  of  voice  in  birds  would  seem  to 
presuppose  a  similar  excellence  and  analogous  modifications* 
in  the  auricular  organs.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
ease.  They  are  not  nearly  so  well  provided  in  this  respect  as  the 
mammifem.  They  are  musicians  rather  by  instinct  and  die 
perfecdon  of  their  vocal  organs  than  by  the  ear.  They  in 
some  measure  resemble  in  diis  deaf  persons,  who  call  exces* 
sively  loud,  believing  that  nobody  can  hear.  Besides,  the  per- 
fection of  the  voice  in  birds  seems  to  have  been  a  necessary 
compensadon  for  the  defects  of  the  auricular  organ,  fi>r  they 
have  no  external '  conch  to  the  ear.  Instead  of  interior  osse* 
lets,  there  is  nothing  found  but  an  osseous  plate.  A  species 
of  cone  with  two  cells,  and  a  litde  arched,  represents  the 
cochlea  in  quadrupeds.  The  nocturnal  Urds,  which  have  mom 
need  of  this  sense,  have  large  cavides  attached  to  the  cell  of 
the  ear.  These  melancholy  birds  send  fordi  plaintive  accents, 
as  if  Nature  had  established  a  sort  of  harmony  between  their 
character,  the  melanchdy  sileoce  of  night,  and  their  funereal 
cries.  In  the  same  manner  the  complaining  tones  of  the 
nightingale  are  sdll  more  touching,  from  their  accordance  with 
the  decline  of  day,  as  the  loud  concert  of  the  joyous  musi- 
cians of  the  fields  is  in  unison  with  the  cheering  aspect  of  the 
rising  sun. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  in  the  tones  of  birds,  a  certain  Ian- 
gnage.  All  animals,  in  feet,  have  a  language,  not  indeed  arti- 
culate, but  most  undoubtedly  comprehensible  by  cries  and 
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signs.  The  buds  pofectly  well  undemtwd  each  other,  by 
means  of  ^diese  natunl  cries.  Thus  the  mothers  perfectly  com- 
piehend  the  wents  of  their  Utde  ones,  by  their  piping  note  of 
appeai.  The  swallow  chirps  in  her  pest  to  her  young  pnes* 
and  *^>eai!s  to  hdd  conversation  with  them.  When  the  hen 
is  aiarmed  fi>r  her  chickens*  die  utters  a  cry  of  waming,  and 
they  instantly  come,  and  shelter  themselves  under  her  wing*. 
This  first  language  is  that  of  natore ;  it  expresses  the  passions 
and  wants  that  are  felt.  It  is  innate,  depends  on  the  oij^sniza- 
tion  of  the  animal ;  is  the  result  of  instinct,  just  like  the  accents 
of  grief^  joy,  surprise,,  and  pleasure,  which  are  equally  observed 
m  men  and  quadrupieds :  all  anijgirfs  have  this  langusjge,  v^ch 
serves,  not  for  the  oonununiostion  of  ideas>  but  of  feelings  i 
far  their  gestures  and  actions  represent  nothing  but  sensations. 
The  principal,  and  perhaps  indeed,  the  only  communication 
vdbicfa  exists  between  us  and  the  brutes,  b  pne  of  feeling,  not 
ef  thougbls.  They  do  not  even  understand  our  articulated 
language.  It  is  the  tone,  the  action,  the  physical  language, 
wldch  they  cooq)rehend.  Menace  jan  animal  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  caress  him,  and  he  will  not  understand  the  difference. 
33ie  case  of  trained  animals  affords  no  exception  to  this  re- 
mark. It  is  by  a  powerfiil,  too  often  by  a  cruel  appeal  to  their 
sensations,  that  they  become  habitually  sensible  to  the  meaning 
of  certain  soimds.  The  domestic  animals  have  many  more 
fdiysical  relations  with  man  tJban  moral ;  they  study  our  cor- 
poseal  movements,  the  pantomime  of  our  passions^  our  natu- 
ral accents*  The  motions  connected  with  their  physical  sen- 
sations influence  them  most.  They  will  not  trust  to  the  call  of 
pretended  kindness,  when  they  see  the  knife,  or  the  club  up- 
lifted to  destroy  them.  They  are  better  acquunted  with  the 
heart,  tban  the  mind  of  their  nusters ;  because  they  are,  as  it 
were,  more  material  than  intellectual,  and  feel  rather  than 
feflect. 

Indepcandently  of  this  natural  language,  which  is  the  mere 
expression  of  pAiysical  wants,  we  may  observe  another  sort 
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af  lsiigaage«iDOiig  •nhniilii,  wfaichmttjr  be  almost  termed  ac* 
qnimd.  This  »  die  vesolt  of  the  social  atate  in  whick  eertaio 
animala  live.  We  find  sofitary  quadnipeds,  and  birds,  uttering 
sonands  but  aeldomy  and  abnost  always  of  the  same  cfaaiacter. 
It  is  r»narhable»  that  even  dogsthail  have  become  wM,  are  said 
to  have  Isat  the  habit  of  baddng.  We  may  also  observe,  ihat 
die  smaller  qiecieSy  espedaHy  asnong  ^biidsy  are  die  most  conti* 
nnoody  sonorous.  The  larger  species  are  generally  amons. 
The  ostrich  has  scavoely  any  cry.  The  nfaandu  and  cassowary 
send  forth  a  sound  like  strong  sighing.  The  pelicans  and 
eranes  but  rarely  utter  dieir  clamours,  wUle  nothing  can  stop 
die  eternal  pratding  of  the  litde  songsters  of  the  woods. 

This  sort  of  kaguage  to  which  wehave  lastalkided,  isdosdy 
connected  with  the  necessity  of  reproduction.  The  smg  in 
birds  is  nothing  but  the  expression  of  love.  After  the  time  of 
inenbation,  the  woods  are  generally  sHent.  The  nighdngble, 
which  BO  charms  us  by  the  melody  of  his  voice,  when  endea- 
vouring to  attract  his  mate,  utters  nothing  but  a  horrible  cry, 
resembling  die  hissing  of  a  reptile,  after  Ae  period  of  his  amours. 
We€nd,  dmt  birds  kept  in  cages  never  sing  so  strongly  as  whan 
dqnived  of  dieir  females ;  and  some  have  been  observed  s5 
liaaqported  irith  passion  at  die  sight  of  a  female  of  dieir  inm 
species  that  they  could  not  get  at,  tfaatdiey  song  with  a  Idnd 
of  fury,  and  seemed  ready  to  drop  dead.  Stiondating  and 
abundant  nutriment  tends  very  miich  to  improve  the  song  of 
bods  in  cages.  Olina  pretends  diat  dieodoar  of  musk,  amber^ 
or  civet,  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  stimidating  the  nightingale 
to  sing.  We  observe,  that  die  capon  does  not  crotw  like  die 
oodk ;  and  die  fenale  birds  are  totally  destitute  of  this  peculiar 
iMiguage  of  song. 

Acquired  language,  or  sounds,  is  more  general  among  species 
approximated  to  each  other,  than  among  those  vdiidi  live  tn 
an  isolated  state ;  on  v4iich  account;  parrots,  pies,  jsys,  UlKk-* 
birds,  &c.,  aD  die  granivorous  and  insectivorous  races  which 
are  not  mutual  enemies,  like  the  carnivorous,  have  also  a 
greater  multiplicity  of  sounds ;  and  many  of  them,  a  melodious 
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song.  The  polygainoas  male  birds,  sucli  as  oocks»  pheasantSt 
peacocks,  dacks,  geeae,  swans,  &c.,  have  a  sonorous,  haid,^ie- 

sounding  voice,  but  destitute  of  that  flexibility  of  tone,  and  toudi- 
ing  moduhition,  which  distinguish  the  monogamous  races,  lliese 
latter  are  forced  to  adopt  the  art  of  pleasing  their  mates ;  or, 
rather  it  is  die  order  of  nature,  that  they  should  do  so.  The 
others,  like  the  imperious  sultans  of  Asia,  command  their 
females  with  despotic  sway.  The  reason  of  bodi  proceedings 
is  obviously  to  be  found  in  the  disproportion  of  numbers  be* 
tween  the  two  sexes. 

A  peculiar  conformatbn  of  the  beak  and  tongue  in  some 
birds  gives  a  greater  or  less  focility  in  the  imitation  of  articulate 
sounds.  Thus  we  remaric,  that  those  species  with  a  broad 
tongue,  and  a  hollow  and  widened  beak,  nearly  like  the  palate 
of  man,  have  the  greatest  aptness  for  articulation.  The  senai- 
nivorous  birds  with  thick  beaks,  as  chaffinches,  bullfinches,  &c., 
have  also  a  fuller  yoke  than  the  insectivora,  with  fine  attenu- 
ated bill,  whose  voice  is  more  slender  and  piping. 
.  As  parrots,  pies,  jays,  crows,  blackbirds,  stariings,  and  many 
other  species,  have  a  tolerably  wide  beak,  and  a  thick  fleshy 
tongue,  analogous  to  that  of  man,  they  can  be  taught  to  articulate 
some  words,  to  express  them  mechanically,  but  without  oompre- 
bending  their  meaning,  or  attaching  the  slightest  idea  to  them. 
They  understand  nothing  of  human  speech,  though  they  arti- 
culate it ;  and  if  ever  they  have  been  known  to  apply  a  phrase 
correctly,  it  was  purely  the  eflfect  of  chance,  and  by  no  means 
the  result  of  intelligence ;  for  their  usual  application  of  phiasea 
is  quite  unmeaning,  or  in  a  manner  precisely  opposite  to  their 
sense.  It  is  not  at  all  astonishing,  that  repeating  the  same 
phrases,  on  a  multitude  of  occasions,  they  should  sometimes 
make  a  fortunate  hit,  and  surprise  their  hearers ;  thus  giving 
an  opportunity  for  ignorance  and  credulity  to  magnify  their 
intellectual  powers.  They  chatter  contmually,  but  never  speak ; 
for  speech  is  the  expression  of  thought.  The  simple  and 
almost  i^iysical  ideas  which  such  aninuils  possess,  can  have  no 
relation  with  the  abstract  thoughts  of  man,  and,  no  more  than 
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with  all  other  atumak,  can  we  hold  any  intellectaal  btercoune 
with  them  ;  but  merely  an  exchange  of  aflfections  and  of  phy- 
sical sensations. 

These  animals  can  never  introduce  their  acquirement  of 
qteech  among  their  own  species ;  and  this,  by  the  way»  is  one 
of  the  greatest  distinctions  between  man  and  all  other  animals. 
Those  animals  that  are  the  most  successfully  trained  and  edu- 
cated by  man^  are  quite  incapable  of  communicating  their 
acquisitions  to  thdr  fidlows.  All  the  knowledge  rests  in  the 
individual,  and  dies  with  him.  There  is  no  system  of  mutual 
instraction  among  brutes.  Under  the  immediate  guidance  of 
man,  they  are  indeed  sometimes  rendered  influential  in  the 
training  of  their  feUows ;  but,  of  their  own  accord,  they  could 
never  become  so.  The  birds  of  which  we  speak,  even  after 
they  are  tau^tour  sounds,  communicate  with  their  own  ^pedes 
only  by  natural  cries  and  signs.  It  is  only  in*  their  relations 
with  us,  that  they  repeat  the  words  which  we  have  tau^  them. 
Every  thing  which  comes  from  without,  never  enters  into  the 
proper  composition  <^the  animal.  It  is  only  a  superficial  mo- 
dificationy  a  fugitive  impression,  destroyed  with  the  individual, 
or  even  efbotd  by  time ;  the  natural  bias  resumes  its  ascendant 
as  the  tree  r^ains  its  original  position,  when  the  force  which 
bent  it  18  withdrawn. 

This  imitation  of  speech,  however,  presupposes  some  general 
aptitnde  for  education,  independently  of  the  conformation  of  ^ 
the  vocal  organs*  These  birds  seem  to  possess  a  sort  of  sensi- 
bility analogous  to  our  own,  a  sort  of  sympathy  with  man, 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  all  education  of  the  lower 
animals.  The  nature  of  the  other  species  is  more  harsh  and 
intractable,  for  we  never  find  them  so  much  tamed  as  those 
birds  which  can  learn  to  talk  or  whistle.  In  truth,  neither  the 
birds  of  prey,  nor  the  g»llin»,nor  thegrallse,  nor  the  palmipedes, 
are  capable  of  the  same  degree  of  improvement  as  the  small  races 
of  birds,  the  insectivora,  the  climbers,  &c.  Still  less  do  they  pos- 
sess any  capacity  of  imitating  the  human  voice.  They  are  more 
bratal  and  indocile.  They  attach  themselves  to  us,  not  as  friends^ 
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oompaBions,  or  guests,  but  merely  as  receiving  Ibod  from  us 
like  interested  parasites.  But  these  little  musicians,  the  canary, 
linnet,  goldfinch,  thrush,  and  blackbird,  exhibit,  as  do  parrots, 
more  attachment  and  intelligence,  more  sympathy  with  man, 
and  more  general  delicacy  of  character.  They  grow  mora  frmi- 
liar,  they  approximate  more  to  humanity  by  their  amiable  qua- 
Uties  and  a  sort  of  fineness  of  tact ;  they  become  fiiends  rather 
than  slaves.  Man,  therefore,  observes  a  very  different  conduct 
to  these  diflerrat  species  of  birds.  The  first  he  feeds,  and  domas- 
ticates  for  his  wants,  and  sacrifices  them  without  compunction. 
The  second,  he  breeds,  and  educates  almost  like  children,  pip^^fc- 
ing  his  dweUing  with  them^  and  feeding  them  with  his  own  hand. 

There  is  little  doubt;  that  the  diflhrences  of  character  in  the 
various  families  of  birds,  may  be  cleaiiy  traced  in  the  nature 
of  their  voice.  The  piercing  cries  of  the  birds  of  prey ;  the  ro» 
edioing  clangor  of  the  pahnipedes;  the  haimonbus  warbling 
of  the  smaD  insectivorous  and  granivorons  races;  the  importa*' 
aafie  clamours  of  the  grails ;  the  shrill  and  sonorous  call  of  the 
gallinsB,  all  marie  the  peculiar  disposition,  constitution,  and 
habits  of  these  different  tribes. 

The  male  birds  are  not  only  distinguished  fiom  the  females  by 
their  song,  their  fiercer  character,  their  constitution  generally 
more  vigorous,  but  also  by  external  marks  of  great  importance. 
The  beak  and  chiws^  though  alike  in  both  sexes  according  to  the 
spedes,  are  nevertheless  stronger,  and  more  developed  in  the 
majority  of  the  males.    These  last  are  also  fiimished  with  cer- 
tain arms,  or  distinctive  parts,  by  which  they  can  be  recognised 
independently  of  the  beauty  of  the  plumage,  or  the  vivacity  ot 
their  colours.    Thus  most  part  of  the  gallinaceous  male  birds 
(except  those  of  the  American  continent)  have  the  legs  armed 
with  spurs,  or  homy  protuberances,  which  are  never  found  on 
castrated  individuals,  as  capons,  &c.    Among  the  pheasants, 
cocks,  turkeys,  aear^peacocks  (tringa  pugnaXf  lin.)  poeintades, 
the  males  are  provided  with  caruncles,  either  fleshy  p^>illse,  or 
crests,  more  or  less  large  on  their  heads ;  others  have  beards 
(as  some  of  the  ^yjMefoi ),  a  tuft  of  hair  under  the  throat,  a 
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collar  of  fSsfttheiB,  hke  the  tringa  pugnax ;  a  fine  tail,  like  the 
male  peacock ;  or  aigrettes  of  lively  colours,  or  peculiar  ibrma 
of  {Aamage,  of  irUch  all  the  females  are  desdtote«  It  is  well 
worthy  of  obaervatiotii  that  these  distingoishing  characteristica 
are  never  more  r^narkable  than  at  the  periods  of  sexual  inter- 
course. The  pe^Lcock  loses  his  fine  tail,  the  tringa  pugnM  hift 
eoUaret  of  featfaen ;  in  fine,  each  of  these  animals  is  moie  or 
loss  degraded  after  this  period  is  past. 

The  ydung  biid  has  an  obscure  and  dull  plumage  like  the 
female,  when  the  ookmrti  of  this  last  are  diffilentfirom  the  male. 
If  the  plumage  of  the  female  be  similar  to  that  of  the  male, 
dien  the  young  bird  has  at  first  a  covering  peculiar  to  his  age. 
Arrived  at  the  period  of  puberty,  he  m  invested  with  more  bril- 
liant colours^  as  if  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  fismale ;  ^e  ia 
invariably  c6veMl  with  a  more  sombre  plumage,  or  one  of  little 
brilliancy.  The  females  have  generally  less  ardour  Ann  the 
males,  except  among  the  partridge  kind. 

Vivacity,  splendour  of  plumage  and  cotoUrs^  and  continual 
loquacity  are  mgas  in  each  species,  of  afdou#,  energy  and  vigour* 

The  infinite  diversity  of  colours  in  birds  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  perfection  of  ornithology.  A  female,  or  a 
young  individual,  is  often  very  difficult  to  recognise,  as  to 
species,  so  uncertain  are  the  shades  of  plumage  according  to 
climate,  aliment,  migration,  age,  sex,  domesticated,  or  wild 
state ;  insomuch  so,  that  naturalists  have  often,  out  of  a  single 
species,  created  many.  Besides,  birds  vary  in  a  manner  quite 
different  to  quadrupeds,  being  more  numerous  in  collateral 
races,  in  species  congeneric,  and  approximating  in  mixtaies,  and 
finally  in  the  modificatbns  which  occur  every  season,  at  each 
moulting  of  the  plumage.  Nevertheless,  on  accidents  of  such 
inconstancy,  species  are  determined,  multiplied  ad  injlniiumf 
and  naturally  imagine  that  they  are  enriching  science  by 
loading  it  with  dry  and  useless  descriptions  of  individuals. 
It  may  also  be  questioned  whether  the  publishing  (tf  splendid 
figures  at  an  enormous  expense,  of  rare  and  beautiful  Urdsi 
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IB  not  more  calculated  lo  gratiiy  private  vanity  than  to  be 
generally  useful.  Well  does  Lord  Bacon  remark  on  this  subject: 
**  Indnstria  scriptorum  enituit ;  it&  tameny  ot  potiiis  luxuriata 
sit  in  superfluis  (iconibus  animalium  aut  plantamm  et  similibus 
intumescens)  quam  solidis  et  diligentibus  observationiboa 
ditata,  quse  ubique  in  historic  naturali  subnecti  debebant" 

As  vivacity  of  colour  in  the  plumage  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  male  birds,  so  those  which  are  most  particularly  distb- 
guished  by  brilliant  colours  are  of  the  most  ardent  character, 
and  vice  vend*  Birds  of  lively  and  striking  colours  abound 
most  in  the  tropical  climates.  Those  of  cold  countries  have 
generally  a  pale  and  dead  kind  of  plumage,  for  cold  diminishes 
as  much  as  heat  increases  this  ardour  of  constitution.  Hence 
it  also  happens  that  most  males  are  produced  in  the  warm 
climates,  and  most  females  among  the  northern  species.  We 
find  that  the  aquatic  races,  the  palmipedes,  the  scolopaces,  the 
grails,  whose  plumage  is  generally  grayish,,  dull,  tarnished,  or 
livid,  and  which  have  more  females  than  males,  abound  prin- 
cipally in  the  climat/es  approximating  to  the  poles.  Whereas, 
the  climbers,  the  insectivora,  the  parrots,  the  woodpeckers,  the 
colibris,  the  birds  of  paradise,  the  toucans,  &c.,  whose  plomage 
is  of  the  most  brilliant  dye  and  richest  variety  of  tints,  have 
also  in  their  species  more  males  than  females,  and  inhabit  the 
warm  climates  almost  exclusively.  Paleness  and  whitishness 
of  colour  denote  e&mination  and  debilitation ;  and  domesti* 
cation,  which  degrades  the  animal,  commences  almost  invari- 
ably in  the  individual  by  a  degeneration  of  colour,  aa  we  find 
to  be  the  case  with  canary  birds,  pigeons,  &c. 

He  birds  of  cold  countries  are,  in  general,  polygamous,  in 
consequence  of  the  fewness  of  males  in  proportion  to  females 
in  each  species.  The  birds  of  warm  countries,  having  many 
males  and  few  females,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  monogamous. 
It  is  singular  enough  that' just  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the 
human  species.  It  also  happens,  that  among  the  polygamous 
femilies,  the  males  are  more  vigorous  than  among  the  mono- 
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gamous,  a  necessary  compensation  for  the  defect  of  namber. 
The  polygamous  males  are  also  less  attached  to  their  females. 
They  abandon  to  them  the  care  of  hatching  and  the  nourishing 
of  the  young.  It  is  not  unconunon  with  some  of  them  to  break 
and  scatter  the  eggs ;  and  in  su A  cases  a  new  laying  and  incu- 
bation takes  place.  Nay,  this  often  occurs  more  than  once 
during  the  season. 

These  polygamous  males  are  moreover  jealous  tyrants.  They 
use  force  with  the  females,  and  assemble  them  in  a  sort  of 
seni^io^  of  which  they  must  be  the  sole  possessors.  Should  a 
fival  make  his  appearance,  war  is  instantly  kindled.  Cocks, 
quails,  partridges,  sea^peacocks,  most  of  the  grallae,  and  in 
general  all  polygamous  males,  are  naturally  bold,  choleric,  and 
always  ready  for  combat  Nature  has  therefore  provided  them, 
as  we  before  observed,  with  weapons  of  offence,  independently 
of  their  vigorous  conformation,  and  greater  development  of 
beak  and  daws.  But  the  monogamous  birds,  having  each  a 
female  which  suffices  them,  combatiinore  rarely.  They  attach 
themselves  to  their  companion,  assist  her  to  construct  the  nest, 
take  their  turn  in  the  fatigues  of  incubation,  enliven  her  with 
their  songs,  bring  her  nutriment,  feed  the  young,  and,  in  short, 
contract  an  intimate  union  and  form  a  family  where  the  com- 
forts and  troubles  are  equally  shared,  , 

The  changes  observed  in  birds  at  the  period  of  their  amours 
are  very  remarkable.  M.  Yirey  examined  two  sparrows,  one 
at  the  period  of  reproduction,  and  the  other  towards  the  end  of 
summer.  The  first  had  a  plumage  more  lively  and  lustrous 
than  the  second:  the  flesh  was  more  firm,  and  even  coriaceous; 
the  muscles  thick  and  of  a  blackish  red,  almost  without  fat ; 
(mt  more  especially  the  larynx  and  tracheal  artery  were  fuller 
and  more  developed.  The  abdomen  was  harder,  and  the  anus 
more  inflated.  The  tissue,  in  general,  was  extremely  solid, 
and  the  beak  black  and  very  much  pointed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  plumage  of  the  other  sparrow  was  almost  discoloured,  and 
in  disorder;  the  flesh  soft,  partly  withered,  and  of  a  pale  red; 
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the  ^ottis  was  Idsa  plump,  the  abdomen  extremely  wide,  and 
the  testes  ahnost  obliterated:  the  beak  was  of  a  leaden  ooknur, 
and  the  general  tissue  of  the  body  relaxed  and  incompact. 

We  find,  upon  the  whole,  that  after  the  epoch  of  reproduc- 
tion, the  feathered  race  are  l^ss  lively,  less  robust,  and  less 
gay  than  before.  They  seldom  sing,  and  their  movements  are 
not  characterised  by  the  same  rapidity  and  eneigy  which  they 
displayed  at  the  season  alluded  to ; — ^and,  indeed,  the  same  is 
true  of  all  other  animals. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the  nidification 
and  incubation  of  birds.  A  remark,  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  make  before,  may  with  great  propriety  be  repeated 
here;  namely,  that  in  almost  all  cases,  the  productions  of 
instinct  are  more  perfect  than  those  which  emanate  from 
human  ingenuity.  The  nidification  of  birds  is  one  of  the  most 
strildng  proofs  that  can  be  adduced  of  this,  and  is  altogether  a 
subject  of  the  most  curious  speculation.  That  it  is  a  process 
depending  wholly  upon  innate  impulse  in  the  animal,  and  not 
acquired  by  reason  and  experience,  and  transmitted  finom 
generation  to  generation,  is  evident  firom  the  fact  that  birds, 
placed  under  any  circumstances,  wiQ  build  their  nests  as  nearly 
alike  as  their  situation,  and  the  materials  aflRwded  them,  will 
admit.  Taken  when  quite  young,  or  even  hatched  aitifictaUy, 
they  will  huild  their  nests  when  they  breed  in  a  state  of  captivity 
as  much  as  possible  upon  the  model  followed  by  their  respective 
species.  Tlis  clearly  proves  that  the  ait  is  intuitive,  not 
acquired ;  fbr  in  such  instances  instruction  is  whdly  out  of  the 
question. 

Among  the  many  pleasures  attendant  on  the  retmrn  of 
spring,  there  are  few  more  delightful  to  a  'contem[dative  mind 
than  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  the  monc^amous  races  of 
birds  which  people  bur  groves  and  fields.  They  seem  ieplete 
with  happiness,  and  intent  on  the  performance  of  whist  we 
consider  in  man  some  of  the  highest  duties  which  he  owes  to 
society.    In  the  formation  of  an  intimate  union  of  affectien  and 
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friendship ;  in  providing  shelter  and  food  for  their  offspring, 
and  attending  by  every  means  to  their  comfinrt  and  education. 
A  tndy  philosophic  mind  sees  more  in  all  this  than  meets  the 
eye ;  it  is  raised  to  the  contemplation  of  that  informing  soul 
which  breathes  throughout  all  the  works  of  nature — 

'*  What  is  this  mighty  breath,  ye  sages  say. 
Which,  in  a  powerful  language,  felt  not  beard. 
Instructs  the  foirls  of  hearen,  aild  through  thei^  breast 
These  arts  of  love  diffuses  ?  What  but  God  ? 
In«)[Hriof  QqA  I  who,  boundless  spirit  ^I, 
And  unremitting  energy*,  perrades. 
Adjusts*  sustains,  and  agitates  the  wliple. 
He  ceaseless  works  alone,  and  yet  alone 
Seems  not  to  work :  inth  such  perfection  fram*d 
Ii  tfiis  eompter  stupendoos  scheine  of  things." 

Every  species  tO'Ving  an  instinct  and  an  industry  peculiar  to 
itaeU^  constructs  its  nest  in  its  own  peculiar  way.    The  palmi- 
pedes place  theirs  either  on  the  ground,  or  among  the  reeds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  waters.    He  grallse  fix  theirs  near 
maxshy  places,  or  conceal  them  op  the  ground  among  the  tufted 
plants.    Hie  gallinaceous  birds,  in  the  furrows  of  the  fields,  or 
on  the  gentle  decUvities  of  the  lesser  hills.    But  all  these  fowls 
being  polygamous,  and  the  males  abandoning  the  care  of  the 
eggs,  which  are  usually  very  numerous,  entirely  to  tfie  females, 
they  cannot  be,  with  strict  propriety,  said  to  construct  any 
nest,  contei^ting  themselves  with  little  heaps  of  straw,  &x:.  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in.    The  ostrich  and  cassowary  expose 
theirs  on  the  naked  sand,  leaving  them  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  hatched  by  the  influence  of  the  sun.    But  the  tadoma,  a 
spedeg  of  duck,  some  penguins  and  spheniscij  deposit  their 
eggi  in  a  sort  of  burrow,  which  they  dig  like  rabbits.    Other 
water-fowl  suspend  their  nests  in  rushes  at  the  surface  of  the 
wator,  as  the  colymbi.     Some  construct  theirs  in  the  clefts ,  of 
rocks,  or  in  little  hillocks,  like  the  cormorant  and  the  sea-mew. 
The  flamingo  builds  its  nest  in  a  sort  of  clay  island  in  the 
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St  of  the  water.  Some  of  the  ciconue  pUce  their  nests  on 
Bummits  orbuildiags,  and  the  herons  in  the  lofty  Toresta. 
be  large  birds,  geQerally  speaking,  particnlarly  the  species 
'h  do  not  usuidly  perch,  the  gallins,  the  grallse,  and  the 
aipedes,  construct  their  nests- with  but  little  art  or  industry, 
ing  Ihem  most  usually  on  the  gromid  among  the  herbage. 
vulture  and  eagle  tribes  generally  make  choice  of  the  clefts 
recipitouB  and  loily  mountains ;  and  sometimes  these  last 
sr  the  top  of  the  loftiest  trees  to  construct  an  immense  nest 
luterlaced  with  small  branches,  and  carpeted  within  with 
■  disposed  without  much  ingenuity.  The  nocturnal  birds 
tey,  to  which  nature  has  refused  the  means  of  constmcting 
st,  lay  their  ^gs  in  the  hollows  of  a  tree  or  rock,  or  take 
ession  of  some  nest  abandoned  by  biids  of  their  own  size. 
pier,  the  woodpeckers,  the  sittie,  the  hoopoes,  many  tom- 
fiy-eaters,  &c.  lay  their  eggs  in  holes  of  trees  or  walls,  on 
aials  heaped  inartiEciaDy  together.  The  bee-eaters  and 
tin-fishers  do  the  same  in  hoDows  of  the  earth.  Crows, 
,  pies,  &c.  construct  their  nests  on  trees,  give  them  consi- 
ble  solidity  with  a  tissue  of  roots,  fibres  of  plants  and  moss, 
furnish  the  interior  with  wool  and  hair  in  abundance.  Tie 
pie  builds  an  inaccessible  fort,  surrounded  and  covered 
thorny  branches. 

H  birds  do  not  build  nests.  Some  make  use  of  such  as 
'  find  abandoned.  Others,  as  we  have  seen,  deposit  their 
.  in  any  place  that  appears  convenient  The  genuine 
tow  lays  her  ^gs  in  a  strange  nest,  and  leaves  to  a  sfrange 
ber  the  care  of  hatching  and  educating  the  oSspriiig. 
ion  has  lately  made  us  acquainted  with  a  North  American 
,  the  paaterina  pecoru,  (vulg.  cow-blackbird.)  which  does 
same.  These,  however,  are  the  only  instances  of  which 
mow,  as  yet,  of  this  deviation  from  a  general  law. 
he  care  of  constructing  the  nest  more  usually  devoh'es  on 
female  than  the  male,  who  seldom  does  more  than  coHecC 
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md  transport  the  materials  with  which  she  operates.  Some 
males  even  do  not  give  themselves  any  trouble  about  the  matter. 
Thefinnale,  bending  and  interlacing  the  sprigs  of  dried  plants, 
gives  the  first  form  and  sdiidity  to  the  nest ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  she  famishes  it,  pressing  on  the  materials  which  she  has 
accumulated,  separating  and  arranging  them  by  the  movements 
of  her  body,  she  finally  puts  the  entire  into  a  suitable  form. 

The  monogamous  species  construct  by  fiaur  the  most  perfect 
nests,  and  the  most  artificially  disposed.    Our  chaffinches* 
goldfinches,  &c.,  form  nests  well  tissued  without,  warm  and 
downy  within,  of  an  hemispherical  form,  and  fixed  with  much 
art  between  the  branches  of  trees.    The  bullfinch  takes  par- 
ticukr  care  to  have  an  opening  only  on  the  side  least  exposed 
to  the  wind.    The  hoopoe,  the  pici,  the  wren,  place  their  nests 
in  the  hollows  of  trees.    The  loriot  suspends  its  nest  on  the 
btfnrcations  of  the  branches,  and  covers  it  over  like  a  havre- 
sack.    .The  swallow  is  peculiarly  admirable  in  the  formation 
of  its  nest,  which  it  glues  in  the  angles  of  windows  and  chim- 
neys, and  cements  very  solidly  with  clay,  thickened  with  straws 
and  hairs,  and  furnished  inside  with  feathers  or  down.     It  only 
leaves  a  small  q)erture  on  the  side.    The  remtz  (partu  pen-- 
duUnMu)  has  the  art  of  weaving  the   down  of  the  willow- 
flower,  of  the  p<q)lar,  of  the  thistle,  of  the  dandelion,  and  thus 
labricating  a  thick  felt,  or  sort  of  cloth,  the  woof  of  which  it 
^cengthens  by  filaments  of  plants,  and  gives  it  the  form  of  a 
pear  hoUowed  inside,  and  wadded  within  with  the  same  down, 
not  thus  manufactured.    The  aperture  is  placed  on  the  side, 
and  provided  with  a  ledge,  which  the  bird  can  close.     But, 
above  all,  this  little  being  has  the  address  to  attach  this  nest, 
with  the  flax  of  hemp  or  the  nettle,  to  a  moveable  branch, 
aospended  over  a  running  stream,  so  that  no  animal,  such  as 
the  rat,  lizard,  or  snake,  can  destroy  its  iaauly.  •  Othtsrs  of  the 
pari,  or  tomtits,  as  that  of  the  Cape,  the  guitrguit,  many  of 
the  gross-beaks,  put  in  operation  all  the  resources  of  archi- 
lecture,  to  kxige  their  little  ones. 
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Certain  species  of  orioli  attach  their  nests  under  the  foliage 
of  the  banana-tiee.  Some  of  them  oonsimct  incoo&mon  nnme- 
rons  houses,  divided  into  four  chambeis,  and  lodging  several 
famiUes ;  and  to  prevent  any  mutnal  embanassment,  they  tnce 
corridors^  winding  paths,  by  which  each  caa  repair  to  its  nest. 
The  caciques  form  theirs  after  the  fieahion  of  a  gourd*  and 
suspend  them,  like  numerous  girandoles,  on  the  same  trees. 
The  anis  of  the  savannahs  (cratophaga)  lay  and  hatdi,  in 
eommon»  in  laige  nests  divided  into  compaitments,  and  eovered 
with  folia^.  The  yapous  suspend  their  nests  like  alembics, 
ot  small  lamps,  on  the  trees  in-  South  America.  The  balti* 
more's  nests  resemble  purses,  with  two  openings.  The  small 
fig-eaters,  with  yellow  neck,  hang  their  nests  to  the  flexible 
branches  of  willows';  and  the  moiaciUa  stthtia  sows  a  leaf 
detached  from  a  tree,  to  another  leaf  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  a  branch,  in  a  sort  of  scuttle  shape,  to  receive  its  delicate 
brood.  The  nest  oT  the  baglafecht  (loxia  phiUipina)  is  a  sort 
of  sac,  twisted  spirally  likie  the  shell  of  the  nautilus,  and  sus- 
pended to  the  ektremitiefs  of  the  branches.  In  die  same  man- 
ner are  fonned  those  of  the  toucnam-conrvi,iieliconrvi,  &c. 

We  find  the  perfect  art  of  the  besketmaker  in  thenest  of  the 
hirundo  acuiipenntt  of  Louisiana.  It  constructs  at  first.  «t  soit 
of  platform,  with  little  dry  branches  and  briavs,  cemented  with 
the  styrax  of  liquid  amber,  on  which  it  places  a  nest  composed 
of  small  sticks,  ghjed  together  with  the  same  gum,  and  disposed 
nearly  after  the  manner  of  the  oriers  of  a  basket.  It  gives  to 
this  admirable  little  piece  of  workmanship  the  form  of  a  third 
of  a  cirde,  and  fi^es  it  by  its  extremities  to  the  walls  of  a 
chimney. 

Among  the  grallse,  the  small  water-rail  (raUus  pwrzana^ 
Lin.)  constructs  a  nest  well  worthy  of  observation.  This  nest 
is  formed  Tike  a  bark,  floats  upon  the  water,  and  is  attached  by 
one  of  its  extremities  to  the  stalk  of  a  reed. 

The  moiacilla  salicafia  constructs  its  nest  round  three  stalks 
of  reeds,  with  plants  which  grow  in  the  marshes.     Hese  stalks 
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4en*e  to  retain  the  nest,  which  ascends  cnr  descends  along  these 
stdksy  according  as  the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  it  reposes 
rises  or  £dls. 

The  last  pest  which  we  shall  jiotice  in  this  place  is  that  very 
celebrated  one  of  the  hirundo  «9cuZfnto,  and  which  constitutes 
a  dainty  in  great  request  among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
This  swallow  oonstructs  its  nest  in  the  hollows  on  the  steep 
shores,  or  in  the  caverns  of  the  Molluccas,  and  many  oth^ 
idands  in  the  Indian  ocean.     In  Java  these  nests  fonn  a  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce,  and  are  sold  extremely  dear, 
when  they  are  quite  freA,  and  not  dirtied  during  fhe  process  of 
iocabation.    These  nests  are  made  with  the  branches  of  a  sort 
of  fucus,  discoloured  and  agglutinated  by  the  swallow.     It  was 
for  a  long  time  imagined  that  these  nests  were  formed  with  the 
spawn  of  fishes,  or  other  animal  substances,  collected  by  this 
bird  on  die  surface  of  the  sea.    It  has,  however,  been  cleariy 
ascertaiiied  by  M.  Valenciennes,  that  they  are  made  of  the 
branches  of  a  certain  fiicus,  by  an  accurate  comparison  of  scxne 
ookmriess  iucus  brought  frpm  the  Molluccas,  with  the  compo- 
sition of  the  nests  in  question,  deposited  in  the  King's  Cabinet. 
Tins  comparison  was  made  by  M.  Desfontaines,  that  most 
expert  botanist    This  is  the  less  surprising,  when  we  consider 
diat  many  vegetable  productions  of  the  Indian  ocean  are 
ediUe,  and  that  one  of  them,  the^iicuf  sacchari/eruM,  contains 
a  huge  portion  of  sugar. 

Is  is  also  proper  to  state,  that  M.  Keinwardt,  a  celebrated 
psofessor,  who  made  a  long  stay  at  Java,  was  of  opinion  that 
this  bird  consolidates  its  nest  with  a  viscous  and  glutinous 
hamoor,  secveted  in  its  very  laige  parotid  glands.  The  sums 
netted  by  the  sale  of  these  nests  are  very  considerable.  Near 
the  Goenong-Goetoe^  one  of  the  laigest  volcanos  .in  Java, 
there  is  a  cavern  from  which  the  proprietor  derives  a  revenue 
of  more  than  fifty  thousand  Dutch  florins  per  annum. 

As  a  winged  animal,  like  the  bird,  could  not  bear  about 
with  it  its  offspring  in  the  womb,  like  the  mammifera,  nat^re 
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for  this  inability  by  rendering  it  oviparous ;  and  ihal 
ich  bave  a  Bbell  that  does  not  give  way,  unlike  tlie  - 
les,  which  are  soil,  may  be  more  easily  laid,  bints 
1  ischia,  and  the  os«a  pubis,  remarkably  prolonged 
this  large  cavity  of  the  pelvis  the  eggs  acquire  their 
the  white  which  surrounds  tlie  vitetlus. 
es  of  the  female  ate  tolerably  large,  and  situated 
IS.  An  oviductus  receives  die  vitellus,  which  is 
an  albuminous  substance,  commonly  denominated 
Vfien  the  ^g  descends  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
be^DS  to  be  covered  with  a  cretaceous  matter, 
I  of  which  increases  in  the  cloaca,  whence  the  egg 
telled  by  the  action  of  the  peculiar  muscles  of  this 
colour  and  form  of  the  egg-shell  vary  in  the  dif- 
1,  and  form  a  criterion  of  distinction,  which  im- 
ams the  attention  of  naturalists.  If  the  ovule  hu 
ited  in  the  act  of  coitioo,  the  heat  produced  by 
sufficient  for  the  developement  of  life.  AiBong 
:  fowls,  where  the  developement  has  been  investi- 
e  greatest  accuiacy,  it  has  been  observed,  that  at 
t  hours  a  small  red  point  appears  on  the  vitdhis. 
<unctam  taliena,  which  is  to  be  the  heart  of  the 
tim  this  punclam  talietu  proceed  numerous  radia- 
Is,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  outlines  of  the  venoat 
small  crescented  gray  line  which  surrounds  the 
it,  becomes  the  spinal-marrow.  It  inflates  in  front 
irain.  The  legs,  then  the  arms,  and,  finally,  the 
leveloped. 

are  usually  of  an  elliptical  form,  more  or  lets 
cording  to  the  species.  There  is  a  large  and  ■ 
he  first  is  rounded,  and  the  other  approximates  to 
the  majority  of  birds,  the  eggs  are  of  one  predomi- 
r,  over  which  are  dispersed  spots  mote  or  less 
id  more  or  less  varied.  These  spots  augment  in 
>me  deeper  in  colour,  according  to  the  progress  of 
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bcabation ;  if  they  then  appear  more  numerous^  it  is  not  that 
they  have  actually  increased  in  number,  but  that  they  have 
become  more  sensible  to  the  eye.  This  is  very  visible  in  the 
green  and  red  eggs,  &c.  These  spots  are  commonly  wider, 
closer,  and  more  numerous  towards  the  lai^  end  of  the  egg, 
where  they  form  a  sort  of  zone  or  crown.  Among  many  birds, 
however,  they  have  one  uniform  colour,  without  any  spot. 

The  eggs  of  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey  are  of  a  whitish 
colour,  spotted  with  red,  or  red  spotted  with  brown.  The  eggs 
which  border  on  a  red,  diminish  in  tint  in  proportion  as  they 
are  laid ;  so  that  sometimes  the  last  is  merely  a  light-reddish, 
or  whitish,  pricked  out  with  clear  red. 

The  owh  and  howlers  have  white,  or  whitish  eggs, 
without  spots.  Among  the  speckled  magpies^  the  eggs^  on  a 
white  ground,  have,  at  the  broad  end,  a  circle  of  red,  brown, 
and  bluish  spots,  over  which  the  same  colours  are  sprinkled. 
Biids  which  nestle  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  of  walls,  or  rocks, 
have,  in  general^  eggs  of  a  pure  white.  Such  are  those  of  the 
hoopoe^  the  piei  with  hlack  plumage^  the  torcol^  the  martin- 
fisher^  the  bee-eaiier.    The  woodpecker's  eggs  have  a  few  red 

points. 

Birds  which  nestle  to  a  certain  height  in  the  trees,  as  ravens* 
crows,  pies,  &c.,  have  usually  green,  or  greenish  eggs,  spotted 
or  picked  with  brown. 

R  has  been  remarked,  that  the  white  or  whitish  eggs  in  the 
swimming  birds  are  short  and  rounded,  while  the  yellow  or 
greenish  and  spotted  eggs  are  very  much  ebngated. 

The  eggs  of  the  gralUe  have  spots  on  a  gray,  yellow,  yellowish, 
green,  greenish,  bluish,  red,  or  reddish  ground.  They  are 
rarely  spheroid,  being  mostly  elongated,  and  diminishing  very 
rapidly  from  the  large  end. 

White  is  the  commonest  colour  of  the  e^  of  the  gallinaeea  ; 
some,  however,  have  a  green,  greenish,  or  yellowish  ground. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  eggs  which  certain  species  deposit  on 
green  herbs,  partake  more  or  less  of  this  colour. 
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tunJ  and  amiable  sentiment  is  not  the  result  of 
cal  connexion  of  ideas  and  sensations,  but  of  a  law 
ivine.  The  swallow,  precipitating  itself  into  an 
nes  to  rescue  its  young ;  the  hen,  which  hesitates 
death  in  defence  of  her  chickens  ;  the  timid  larii 
erself  to  tbe  fowler,  to  divert  him  from  her  nest ; 
ibriB,  which  prefer  an  eternal  slavery  with  their 
iberty  without  them  ; — in  fine,  all  these  touching 
affection  for  the  helpless,  in  animals  so  light  and 
riy  indicate  the  sacred  impulse  communicated  to 
he  by  the  Mi^ty  Being,  who  has  willed  the  per- 
Bupport  of  every  species.  Here,  indeed,  we  n- 
rorkmanship  of  tbe  Divinity  in  all  its  admiiaUe 
surpassing  benevolence :  digiiuM  Dei  eat  Ale/ 
ad  the  birds  deserving  of  the  most  attentive  obser- 
i  education  of  their  young.  The  assiduity  with 
ring  them  food ;  the  care  which  they  take  to  adapt 
ider  stomachs  ;  the  degrees  by  which  they  teach 
:a]culating  with  such  accuracy  the  proportion  of 
i;  strength ;  all  these,  and  many  other  points  of  a 
B,  are  subjects  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  con- 
ver  of  Nature. 

iry  mistaken  idea,  to  imagine  that  the  lapacions 
aving  reared  thdr  ofispring  for  some  time,  chase 
le  nest  from  the  want  of  parental  feeling.  Among 
it  is  a  common  habit  to  excite  their  progeny  to 
vf  alone.  Already  have  they  fashioned  and  pre- 
it  thisi  by  brining  them  living  victims.  It  is  the 
of  necessity,  and  of  the  experience  of  an  active 
ing  life,  which  is  thus  transmitted  fixun  father  to 
expulsion,  in  all  appearance  so  baibaroos  and 
V^e  find  that  the  crow,  after  doving  its  offspring 
,  still  leads  and  directs  them  for  awhile  in  tbe 
tsiatence. 
it  in  the  young  bird,  even  in  the  nest,  the  germi- 
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nation  of  the  instinct  and  character  which  must  determine  its 
firtoie  life.  The  eaglet  soon  exhibits  traits  of  the  fierce  and 
sanguinary  disposition  of  its  sire;  while  the  humble  chick, 
b  issuing  from  the  shell,  knows  ahready  how  to  scratch  the 
earth  and  pick  up  the  grain.  The  young  swallow  soon  com- 
mences to  essay  its  rapid  wings,  and  prepare  itself  by  small 
excur5i<»is  for  its  future  long  and  unwearied  migrations.  The 
cygnet  azeady  delights  to  bathe  itself  in  the  crystal  wave,  and 
glide  along  with  that  instinctive  grace  which  is  so  amply  de- 
veloped in  maturity. 

Every  species  chooses  at  once  its  own  proper  domain^  fol- 
lows the  impulse  of  instinct^  puts  its  little  organs  into  play, 
and  exhibits  in  its  infant  efforts  all  the  rudiments  of  vigour  and 
address.  Hus  each  successive  race,  among  the  wild  species, 
is  the  exact  representative  of  the  energy,  strength,  courage,  in 
fine,  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  preceding.  D^neration  and 
change  are  unknown,  except  among  those  &voured  species 
which  experience  the  fostering  caie  of  man. 

Whether  the  birds  are  naturally  more  precocious,  or  that  the 
Author  of  natufe,  in  consequence  of  the  wants  and  dangers  to 
which  their  peculiar  destiny  of  existence  exposes  them,  has 
tboQ^t  proper  to  diminish  the  period  of  their  infancy — certain  it 
is  that  they  acquire  their  full  perfection  sooner  than  quadrupeds. 
Their  short  sojourn  with  theur  parents  does  not  permit  them  to 
receive  that  developement  of  intelligence  which  depends  on 
the  association  of  individuals.  The  flights  of  cranes,  flocks  of 
partridges,  of  geese,  &c.,  in  fine,  all  the  general  assemblages, 
of  birds  do  not  constitute  societies  in  which  there  are  sufficient 
mutual  relations  for  the  developement  of  the  internal  sense. 
Birds^  accordingly,  except  in  the  construction  of  their  nests, 
do  not  exhibit  the  mdustry  and  intelligence  observable  among 
some  quadrupeds,  either  because  they  are  less  happily  orga- 
nized, or  have  less  natural  aptitude  for  instruction.  Still,  as 
we  before  observed,  many  other  birds,  as  well  as  the  psittacidse, 
possess  a  capacity  and  a  considerable  power  of  imitation. 
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c:he§  ill  cages  may  be  instracted  to  perform  many  litUe 
Perroqnets  were  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1803,  and  aome 
miTOws  in  London  a  few  years  ago,  which  had  been 
many  amusing  exercises.  Canaries  and  other  small 
;hibLt  a  considerable  d^iee  of  tiimiliar  attachment. 
ly  be  noticed,  that  the  intelligence  of  biida  ia  more  con- 
e  in  proportion  as  we  proceed  from  the  palmipedes, 
the  grallffi  and  gallinacea  to  the  perching  birda,  the 
»,  the  pesaeres,  and  particularly  the  picoides,  (lie 
and  the  climbers.  Accordin^y,  the  cerebellum  of 
trds  is  more  vcriuminoos.     The  laat-mentioned  birds 

0  a  shorter  neck,  and  a  head  generally  more  bulky  in 
on  to  the  body.  Were  animals  to  be  classed  accord- 
n  scale  of  then-  inldligance,  the  psittacidie  ^ould  coooe 
ong  the  birds ;  and  thai  other  intelligent  and  docile 

While  the  palmipedea,  many  of  the  grall^  and  the 
^  ostrich,  with  its  hmg  neck  and  weak  btaio,  ehoald  be 

1  to  the  end  of  the  list.  If  Nature  has  given  to  man 
rank  among  terrestrial  animals,  not  oa  account  of  his 

corporeal  strength,  which  are  considerably  inferior  lo 
maoy  others,  but  by  Eeason  of  the  great  superiority  of 
tect;  doubtless,  the  species  most  highly  gjAed  inthia  ro- 
iserve  the  foremost  places  in  their  respective  classes. 
ts  are  c^Mble  of  being  tau^it  a  thoufiaad  things,  which 
lot  only  docility  and  &exibility  of  orgBoization,  but  also 
able  memory,  and  some  ^impses  of  reason.  The  Ame- 
dions  employ  their  leisure  not  UDfrequently  in  instruct- 
i  birds,  and  thus  dissipate  that  ennau  which  is  as  liable 
<  into  the  hat  of  the  savage,  as  into  the  palace  of  the 

■CMia,  one  of  the  grdke,  is  capable  of  being  made  a 
lenrant  to  man.  It  can  be  taa^  to  watch  the  flocks, 
r^^ular  rounds,  call  back  the  sheep  when  they  stray, 
ad  voice,  and  force  them  to  return  with  strokes  of  its 
t  is  only  necessary  to  hint,  in  this  place,  at  the  capa- 
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city  and  docility  of  hawks  and  falcons.     In  China,  cormorants 
are  trained  to  fish  for  the  advantage  of  their  owners. 

There  are  many  birds  distingoished  by  very  remarkable 
habits.  Thus  the  agami,  which  is  a  kind  of  ventriloquist, 
utters  a  hoarse  and  deep  sound,  which  one  would  suppose 
proceeded  from  the  anus.  The  crane,  called  in  French  De- 
moiselle  de  Numidie,  gesticulates  and  makes  a  motion  like 
dancing.  Many  of  the  nocturnal  birds  make  singular  and  ri- 
diculous gesticulations  dtiring  the  day.  The  cincle,  or  sea-lark, 
buries  itself  under  water  and  walks  there.  Many  of  the  mag- 
pie tribe  spit  the  little  birds  and  insects  which  they  catch,  upon 
thorns,  that  they  may  eat  them  at  their  leisure.  The  vultures 
are  said  to  have  an  excellent  scent ;  and  ancient  writers  have 
informed  us  that,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia^  the  vultures 
of  Asia  and  Africa  passed  over  into  Europe,  to  feast  upon  the 
bloody  carcasses  of  the  slain.  Ravens  are  also  observed  to 
fellow  armies. 

In  short,  each  species  has  its  peculiar  mode  of  life. 
'*  Their  habits  and  manners,**  says  BuflTon,  ''  are  not  so  free 
as  might  be  supposed:  their  conduct  is  not  tihe  result  of 
a  freedom  of  will  or  choice,  but  a  necessary  efiect  derived 
from  the  conformation,  the  oiganisation,  and  the  exercise  of 
their  physical  faculties.  Determined  and  fixed,  each  in  the 
manner  of  life  which  this  necessity  imposes,  none  attempt 
to  infringe  it,  and  none  can  withdraw  themselves  from  its 
influence.  It  is  by  this  necessity,  as  varied  as  is  the  structure 
of  animated  bodies,  that  aH  the  districts  of  Nature  are  peopled. 
The  eagle  quits  not  the  rock,  nor  the  heron  the  shore ;  the 
one  drops  from  his  airy  height  to  carry  off  or  tear  the  lamb, 
by  no  right  but  that  of  power,  and  by  no  means  but  those  of 
violence ;  the  other,  with  his  feet  sunk  in  mire,  awaits,  at  the 
command  of  necessity,  ihe  passage  of  his  fugitive  prey.  The 
woodpecker  never  abandons  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  roimd  which 
be  is  ordained  to  creep.  The  snipe  must  remain  in  his 
marshes ;  the  lark  in  his  furrows ;  the  singing-birds  in  their 
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groves.  Do  we  not  observe  all  granivorous  birds  search 
out  inhabited  countries,  and  follow  the  track  of  cultivation; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  prefer  berries  and  wild 
fruits,  invariably  shun  the  footsteps  of  man,  and  in  the  dense 
wood,  or  on  the  solitary  mountain-steep^  abide  alone  with 
Nature,  which  has  dictated  the  laws  they  shall  obey,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  the  means  of  such  obedience  ?  She  it  is 
who  retains  the  wood-hen  beneath  the  thick  foliage  of  the  fir- 
tree;  the  solitary  blackbird  (turdut  cyafieus)  in  the  rock; 
the  loriot  in  the  forest,  that  re-echoes  to  his  cries;  while 
the  bustard  haunts  the  dry  fellow  land,  and  the  raU  the 
humid  meadow.  These  are  the  eternal  immutable  decrees 
of  Nature,  as  permanent  as  the  forms  of  her  productions. 
These  are  her  grand  and  rightful  properties,  which  she  never 
yields  nor  abandons,  even  in  things  which  we  imagine  we  have 
ourselves  appropriated  altogether;  for,  let  us  have  acquired 
them  how  we  may,  they  are  not  the  less  under  her  dominion. 
Has  she  not^  for  example,  quartered  upon  us  such  troublesome 
guests  as  the  rat  in  our  houses,  the  swallow  under  our  windows, 
and  the  sparrow  beneath  ovr  roofs  ?  And  when  she  calls  the 
stork  io  the  smnmit  of  the  mined  tower,  within  whose  walls 
the  ni^t-bird  has  aheady  taken  up  his  abode,  does  she 
not  seem  hastening  to  resume  the  possessions  which  we  have 
usurped  for  a  period,  but  which  she  has  conunissioned  the 
resistless  hand  of  Time  to  restore  to  her  domain  ?" 

We  shall  conclude  this  preliminary  essay  on  birds  in  gene- 
ral, with  a  few  observations  on  their  molting,  migrations,  and 
habitat. 

It  is  a  truth  generally  recognized  in  physiology,  that  organized 
bodies  are  first  developed,  and  then  gradually  wear  out,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  by  the  action  of  decomposition,  which  is 
antagonist  to  that  of  composition.  They  never  remain  in  a 
constant  state,  or  in  an  identical  body.  The  alimentary  mat- 
ter, after  being  assimilated  with  the  animal  substance,  ends  by 
being  decomposed  and  excreted.   The  vital  force  is  perpetually 
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Bcdng  OD  the  oi^gans  in  a  propelling  direction  to  the  external 
sor&oe,  in  proportion  as  reparation  takes  place.  This  mutaiianf 
or  evolution  of  living  beings,  is  the  source  of  the  changes 
which  their  external  surfaces  undeigo  in  the  different  periods 
of  their  exbtence.  These  changes  are  of  great  importance  to 
study,  inasmuch  as'  an  ignorance  of  them  has  often  caused  the 
multiplication  of  species  and  confusion  of  sexes,  and  distinc- 
tions in  many  instances  where  there  was  no  real  difference. 

The  first  rudiments  of  the  plant  are  already  organized  in  the 
grain  or  seed,  and  the  first  rudiments  of  the  animal  in  the 
egg.  Nutrition,  through  the  interior,  augments  all  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  living  body,  and  increases  it  to  a  determined 
point  of  size.  Each  individual  part  of  the  organised  being  has 
its  peculiar  nutrition,  emanating  from  the  general  nutrition  of 
the  body,  because  each  has  its  peculiar  force  originating  in 
the  vital  principle,  common  to  the  whole  machine.  Thus  the 
body  has  not  only  a  general  evolution,  but  each  of  its  organs 
has  a  particular  one,  which  may  take  place  even  independ- 
ently of  the  other  parts,  and  augment  at  their  expense. 

If  each  oigan  has  its  own  peculiar  life,  it  has  also,  without 
doubt,  its  age  and  duration,  independentiy  of  what  it  receives 
bam  the  whole  body.  In  fjsu:t,  certain  organs  grow  old  and 
die  before  the  general  death ;  as,  for  instance,  the  organs  of 
generation.  These  are  not  developed  until  long  after  the 
birth  of  the  living  body,  and  they  die  before  it.  Their  parti- 
cnlar'  vitality  has,  therefore,  much  less  duration  than  the 
general  vitality.  It  is  the  same  with  many  other  parts,  the 
vital  duration  of  which  is  very  short  in  comparison  to  that  of 
the  individual.  This  is  ()articularly  the  case  with  several 
external  organs,  such  as  horns,  teeth,  hair,  feathers,  shells,  &c. 

Since  each  part  of  the  animated  body  is  thus  endowed  with 
its  peculiar  life,  it  has  its  period  of  youth,  perfection,  decrease, 
and  particular  death.  This  is  matter  of  daily  observation  in 
otganiaed  productions;  for  when  an  organ  is  completely  dead 
in  a  being  endowed  with  life,  it  separates  and  falls,  because  a 

Vol.  VI.  L 
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iUnce  caaoot  co-exist  with  a  living.  The  tDtenal 
:b  ^utd  maintain  it  in  its  o^aiaed  state  is  gone, 
ictioo  follows. 

Dulting  is  nothing  else  but  this  nature!  death  of  nine 
ch  uiimated  being,  in  consequence  of  the  develope- 
ither  more  interior  parts  ;  and  this  peculiar  limctioB 
to  certain  laws  which  are  tolerably  constant 
vegetable  kingdom  we  observe,  at  the  end  of  eack 
&11  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  8k.,  because  these  oigBss 
e  through  all  the  natural  phases  of  their  existence^ 
iation  of  trees,  and  the  fall  of  their  organs  of  repro- 
nay  be  considered  as  their  annual  moultiny,  which 
ce  also  among  other  vegetable  products,  even  among 
s,  but  in  a  manner  less  rapid  and  perceptible,  as  one 
iBsively  replaces  another. 

we  doubt  that  the  Ufe  of  oi^anised  bodies  conespoodei 
revolutionB  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  that  its  phoMs 
ilated  upon  them,  we  should  find  a  striking  proof  of 
1  in  Uie  defloration  and  defoliation  of  vegetables,  asd 
ting  of  aounaJs.  Tb  spring,  all  living  and  vegetating 
:news  and  developes  its  productions;  the  eartk  is 
vith  verdure,  and  the  animal  tribes  become  invested 
I  and  more  brilliant  livery  in  this  season  of  onivenal 
Jon.  The  cause  of  this  grand  external  revolution  in 
)  is  this :  during  the  winter  tbeir  functions,  king  oom- 
ly  the  cold,  have  gamed  a  superabundance  c^  juices, 
f  nutriment,  which  only  awaits  the  return  of  external 
issist  its  propulsioQ  to  the  surbce.  According,  at 
inted  season,  the  germs  shoot  forth  with  trebled  vigour. 
ng  in  our  organisation  is  equally  propelled  ovtwards. 
of  this  may  be  observed  in  the  cutaneous  en^ptiens 
requently  appear  on  the  retom  of  spring. 
)d,  then,  the  germs  of  leaves,  of  flowers,  of  (rniti.in 
is,  the  hairs,  feathers,  scales,  homo,  epidermis,  Ac, 
Is,  increasiDg  and  devek>ping  themselves  in  qpciiif^  to 
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flooibh  ID  socc^mon,  at  letat  Ibr  the  duratkHi  of  the  summer 
Bdstice  in  our  hemisphere.  ^ 

Bat  at  the  approach  of  the  autmnnal  equinox,  plants  and 
wimalsy  being  more  or  less  exhausted  by  the  vast  expenditure 
of  their  vital  forces  in  the  great  work  of  reproduction,  and  also 
by  the  mcieaded  energy  with  which  those  vital  forces  acted  in 
propobion  to  the  sur&ce,  their  external  functions  begin  to  be 
MfeeMed,  and  by  so  much  the  more  as  the  heat  of  the  sun 
<iimmishes.  Then  these  external  parts,  these  vernal  produc- 
liaiis^  MaM  to  Meeive  aliment  through  the  body ;  they  have, 
faesadfla,  airfved  at  tfie  Aill  tenn  of  their  augmentation,  and  can 
admit  of  no  fui^ier  nutrimeht  They  dry  up^  wither,  are  de- 
tached, and  foil.  Thus  is  operated,  sooner  or  later,  the  fall  of 
fcwefs,  leaves,  and  frfiite,  and  the  change  of  hairs,  feathers, 
hofns,  epidenms,  scales,  &c.,  when  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  ate  bmugfat  into  thiB  soit  of  autumnal  concentration  to 
pvepave  them  for  the  whiter.  In  die  Austral  hemisphere,  as 
our  winter  is  its  svimmer,  and  reciproccdly,  the  periods  of  molt- 
ing every  year,  must  be  exacdy  opposite  to  ours. 

Under  the  torrid  Kone,  as  the  sun  passes  the  equinoxial 
twice  a  year  from  oae  lo  the  other  tropic,  it  produces,  in  some 
ttKasQve,  two  summers  and  two  winters,  the  latter  being  sea- 
sons of  perpetual  rain.  It  also  determines  the  moulting  and 
reproduction  of  animals  and  vegetables  twice  a  year.  Orga- 
■Mod  beings,  in  oonseqoeBce  of  this,  live  much  more  rapidly 
these  dum  dseirfiere ;  they  aie  continually  in  a  course  of  pio- 
dnctkm  and  destruction.  New  flowers  arise  by  the  side  of  the 
fraits ;  the  new  leaf  replaces  the  old  and  withered ;  the  bird 
leconuiienoes  its  amours,  and  chaunts  renewed  pleasures  by 
the  side  of  its  nestlings  of  six  months  before. 

The  iMids,  by  their  brilliant  plumage,  at  the  season  of 
osnpliiig,  announce  most  remaikaUy  the  changes  of  the  moult- 
ing. The  females,  as  we  have  said  before,  having  pale  and 
dull  cokMus,  appear  much  less  to  undergo  the  moidting,  the 
new  plnoMge  being  not  so  distinguishaUe  from  die  old.    But 
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in  the  richest  apparel  at  the  epoch  of  pairing,  a 
thout  question,  intimately  connected  with  the 
seminal  fluid,  and  more  especially  observable 
ming  skies.  The  intertropical  birds,  having 
)ds  every  year,  resume  their  nuptial  dress, 
comes  pure  and  serene.  They  then  seek  out 
But  when  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  they  lose 
plumage  and  sonorous  voice,  at  the  same  time 
il  desires.  Dull,  and,  as  it  were,  ashamed  of 
wn  dress,  they  then  bury  themselves  under  the 
if  to  escape,  during  this  temporary  degrada- 
tion of  those  who  admired  them  in  the  days  of 
nd  enjoyment. 

lid  countries,  a  different  system  of  moulting  is 
bus  birds  and  quadrupeds  in  winter.  The 
accompanies  theslnmber  of  the  sexual  organs, 
per  to  secure  the  animal  from  cold.  Thus  the 
,  the  ermine,  many  other  mammalia,  and  a 
n  birds,  of  palmipedes,  and  grallro,  which  in 
i  plumage  brown,  or  shaded  to  various  d^ths, 

their  hurs  and  feathers,  and  change  them  for 
nts,  for  winter.  This  whiteness  la  caused  by 
the  rete  mucosum,  and  its  colouring  matter, 
tion  of  cold.  An  effect  alb^ther  similar  can 
[•arrows,  by  depluming  them,  and  rubbing  them 
of  wine.  The  feathers  that  spring  afterwards 
cause  the  spirits  of  wine  prevents  the  develope- 
:utaneou8  colouring  matter.  Hiese  white  aoi- 
ipring,  with  their  sexual  desires,  their  coloured 
The  pen-featbers  of  the  wings  and  tail  do 
It  at  Ihis  time,  but  only  the  smaller  feathers, 
ly  of  moullJDg  in  birds  (to  which  we  must 
.  here,  though  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all 

explained  in  a  few  words.  In  the  feather  of 
xtremity  of  the  tube,  a  bkxxl-vessel  penetrates. 
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like  that  under  a  tooth.  The  dry  and  slender  pellicle  of  the 
bterior  of  this  tube  is  at  first  a  gross  fleshy  canal,  receiving 
vessels  filled  with  lymph,  and  very  multifariously  ramified  in 
young  birds.  These  lymphatico-sanguine  fluids  serve  for  the 
nutriment  of  the  feather.  Its  barbs  are  at  first  nothing  but  a 
sort  of  pap,  and  are  rolled  comet-wise,  under  long  membra- 
nous tubes.  This  sort  of  case  for  the  growing  feather,  which  is 
analogous  to  the  laminse  of  the  bud  which  envelopes  the  grow- 
ing leaf  of  the  tree,  soon  drops  ofi*  in  plates.  The  feather,  like 
the  leaf,  is  more  rapidly  developed  than  the  other  parts,  and 
the  nutriment  is  carried  to  it  in  superabundance,  from  the 
necessity  of  clothing  the  bird. 

When  the  feather  has  received  its  full  complement  of  size 
and  nutriment,  it  ends,  like  every  other  living  substance,  by 
drying  up.  Its  saturated  canals  can  admit  no  further  aliment, 
and  it  becomes  a  dead  part.  It  must,  therefore,  fall ;  at  the 
same  time  the  nourishment  supplied  by  the  body  of  the  animal 
is  carried  to  the  germs  of  feathers  yet  in  embryo,  under  the 
epidermis,  and  thus  a  new  plumage  succeeds  to  the  old. 

The  habitat  of  birds  is  not  circumscribed  within  such  narrow 
limits  as  that  of  quadrupeds,  because,  by  means  of  their  wings, 
they  can  traverse  more  space,  and  even  cross  the  seas.  The 
aquatic  birds,  by  alternate  flying  and  swimming,  can  proceed  to 
the  most  remote  countries.  Nevertheless,  each  species  adopts 
a  conntry,  chooses  a  climate  suitable  to  its  nature,  and,  when 
the  change  of  seasons  obliges  it  to  seek,  under  new  skies,  a 
country  analogous  to  its  former  one,  it  is  but  for  a  season. 
These  birds  always  return  to  their  favourite  country  at  the 
season  of  repioduction.  The  stork,  indeed,  has  two  separate 
broods,  one  brought  forth  in  Europe,  and  the  other  in  Egypt. 

Birds,  generally  speaking,  appear  to  belong  more  to  the 
air  than  io  the  earth.  They  constitute  moving  republics,  which 
traverse  the  atmosphere  at  stated  periods,  in  large  bodies. 
These  bodies  perform  their  aerial  evolutions  like  an  army, 
crowd  into  close  column,  form  into  triangle,  extend  in  line  of 
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isperse  io  light  squadroDs.  The  earth  and  iti  cG- 
less  influence  on  them  than  on  quadrapeda,  because 
t  always  live  io  similar  degrees  of  temperature,  pass- 
iter  in  hot  climates,  and  the  summer  in  cold.  Hiia 
nterchange  of  birds  establishes  a  sort  of  comranni- 
'een  all  countries,  and  keeps  up  a  sort  of  equilibriam 
he  bird,  passing  in  summer  from  the  equinoctial 
the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  and  again  in  winter  fiom 
iwards  the  equator,  knows,  by  an  admirable  instinct, 
,nd  the  veather  which  are  favourable  to  his  voyage, 
ig  foresee  the  approaches  of  frost,  or  the  return  of 
learns  the  science  of  meteorology  from  the  element 
■  almost  continually  lives.  He  needs  no  compass 
is  course  through  the  empire  of  the  cloud,  the 
d  the  tempest ;  and  while  man  and  beast  are  f^cep- 
iarth,  he  breathes  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  soars 
:arer  to  the  spring  of  day.  He  arrives  at  the  teraa 
^,  and  touches  the  hospitable  land  of  his  destina- 
inds  there  his  subsistence  prepared  by  the  hand  of 
,  and  a  safe  asylum  in  the  grove,  the  forest,  or  the 
vhere  he  revisits  the  habitation  he  had  tenanted 
scene  of  his  fonner  delights,  the  cradle  of  his  in- 
e  stork  resumes  his  ancient  tower,  the  nightingale 
thicket,  the  swallow  his  old  window,  and  the  red- 
Dosay  trunk  of  the  same  oak  in  which  he  formerly 

Dhttile  species  which  disappear  in  the  winter  do  not, 
:hange  their  climate.  Some  retire  into  remota 
tome  desert  cave,  some  savage  rock,  or  ancient 
ch  are  many  of  the  starling  kind,  the  loriota,  the 

telU  Ui,  that  s  itarlinf  cune  nga\ulj  to  Ikf  Aaiing  eight 
»me  trunk  of  sn  alder,  Rlthough  it  emigrated  ererj  winter. 
iving  Attached  a  red  thread  to  the  l^t  of  the  iwaHowa  which 
hii  wioduwi,  beheld  them  return  for  dmb;  fears  ia  mc- 
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cuckow,  &c.  &c.  They  sally  from  their  retreats  at  the  close 
of  winter,  and  spread  themselves  through  the  country. 

Other  families  of  birds  do  not,  properly  speaking,  emigrate. 
They  content  themselves  with  approaching  the  southern  cli- 
matest  iR  proportion  as  they  are  pursued  by  the  cold.  The 
specicB  called  erratic,  such  as  the  greenfinches  of  the  Ardennes, 
larks,  ortolans^  other  frugivorous  races,  and  especially  parrots, 
go  in  troops,  begging,  as  it  were,  their  subsistence  on  their 
passage.  Others  follow  the  track  of  cultivation,  and  spread 
themadves  in  proportion  with  the  habitations  of  men. 

Of  the  birds  which  emigrate  every  year,  some  depart  in 
antamnand  return  in  spring,  while  others  depart  in  spring  and 
return  in  autumn.  Our  insectivorous  races,  and  many  grani- 
vorous,  finding  nothing  at  the  beginning  of  winter  but  a  soil 
deprived  of  its  productions,  presenting  every  where  the  image 
of  desolation  and  death,  are  necessitated  to  betake  themselves 
to  more  favoured  climes.  At  the  commencement  of  this  season 
of  i^oomy  when  the  fields  are  denuded  of  herbage,  and  aU 
terrestrial  animals  have  retired  each  to  his  peculiar  shelter, 
and  many  species  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  torpor,  the 
birds  prepare  to  set  out  on  their  voyages.  They  assemble  in 
troops  at  the  appointed  period,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
favourable  wind  which  is  to  aid  them  in  their  course.  Their 
proceedings  are  fancifully  and  beautifully  depicted  by  a  French 
poet: — 

"  DaiiB  on  itigt  conseil  par  les  chefs  sssembl^ 
Du  depart  g^D^nJ  le  grand  joar  eat  regl6. 
II  arrive.    Toat  part :  le  plus  jeune  peat-§tre 
Demande,  en  regardant  lea  lieuz  qui  Tont  tu  naftre, 
Qiiand  vieadra  ce  printempa  par  qui  taut  d'exil^a 
Dana  les  champa  patemela  ae  verront  rapellda.** 

L.  Racinb,  fib. 

Those  which,  through  negligence  or  weakness,  remain  be- 
hind are  placed  in  no  very  comfortable  predicament    They 
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rable  existence,  and  constantly  perish  fixun 
dBt  of  frost  and  snow  *. 

er  birds  abandon  us  towards  the  close  of 
e,at  the  same  time,  fresh  supplies  offeathefed 
populous  North.  When  the  weather  grows 
ing  through  the  misty  air  lai^  detachment* 
lapwings,  of  plovers :  -these  are  follovred  by 
of  cranes,  storks,  of  teal,  of  wild-geese,  and 
;ht  in  inundated  fields  or  reedy  marshes,  or 
I  in  the  glades  of  humid  woods  denuded  oF 
ley  continually  utter  clamorous  and  melan- 
:conlance  with  the  blealc  and  wintry  scene 
!  the  whistling  of  the  north-east  wind  throu^ 
ests.  It  is  .almost  curious  circumstance  to 
a  return  and:  come  back  every  year,  on  the 
he  most  marvellous  exactness, 
is  and  grallse  come  to  us  in  winter  from  the 
I ;  where  they  return,  in  spring,  to  their  cdd 
tations,  whence  they  had  been  driven  by 
lectivorous  and  granivorous  races  come  back 
)f  the  flowers  and  fine  weather.  They  re- 
^m  regions  into  their  native  country,  allured 
n  of  renewed  enjoyment  and  abundant  food. 
iods  of  the  equinoxes  that  these  great  voyages 
irmed.  These  are  also  the  periods  of  great 
re  had  intended  that  the  birds  should  be  thus 

« fTfCnfinch  emigntn  the Gnt  intDSunttwni Europe, 
prinf  to  find  the  mftle.  It  it  not  the  rifour  of  coM 
oeini^te,  forourwreni  can  lupport  the  te*ereit 
want  of  nifficient  food.  Their  lonsett  njagn  take 
when  it  ii  neceuvj  to  crott  snn*  of  the  lea. 
imItci  in  island*.  Thus  immenie  number*  of  quails 
n  tiie  iilet  of  the  Archipelago.  As  to  the  ImmeiwoB 
'oter  dunnf  winter,  it  appears  totallj  devoid  of  all 
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assisted  in  tbeir  flight.  The  cold,  which  drives  the  birds  of  the 
polar  regions  into  more  temperate  climates,  sends  those  of  tem- 
perate climates  into  the  hot  countries.  But  on  the  first  indica- 
tion of  summer  the  hot  climates  send  back  to  the  temperate 
their  aerial  inhabitants,  and  the  temperate  send  back  to  the 
oold  legions  their  native  tribes.  Thus  there  is  a  general  con- 
centration of  iHids  towards  the  torrid  zone  in  winter,  and  a 
general  diqtersion  towards  the  poles  in  summer. 

The  triangular  figure  which  migrating  birds  adopt. in  their 
flight  is  the  most  fiivourable  for  cutting  through  the  air.  The 
bird  placed  at  (he  point  is  the  most  fatigued  of  the  entire  band: 
accordingly,  each  takes  this  place  in  turn.  The  migrations  of 
fishes  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner :  the  most  robust 
places  himself  at  the  head ;  the  other  males  foUow,  and  the 
females  and  young  come  last  When  the  ranks  of  the  storks 
are  broken  by  the  wind,  they  condense  into  a  circle.  They  do 
the  same  when  attacked  by  an  ea^e. 

l¥hatever  the  emigrations  of  birds  may  be,  they  yet  do  all 
adopt  a  peculiar  country.  The  palmipedes,  such  as  the  pen- 
guins, the  manchots,  the  petrel,  the  albatross,  wild-goose,  duck, 
&c.,  prefisr  the  northern  climates  and  the  polar  seas.  They  are 
CBtirely  aquatic.  The  grallse,  such  as  water-hens,  colymbi, 
herons,  curiews,  woodcocks,  teal,  storks,  cranes,  seek  out 
marshy  places,  covered,  humid,  and  cold  countries.  These 
are  long-legged  birds,  and  grope  in  the  mud  for  prey^.  They 
do  not  bear  extreme  cold  as  well  as  the  palmipedes,  and  conse- 
quently they  proceed  further  into  the  temperate  r^ions.  The 
gallinacea  inhabit  the  fields,  dry  ground,  and  even  small  hills^ 

^  Nature,  by  a  singular  foresight,  has  imparted  the  hcaltj  of  sensation 
to  tbe  extremity  of  the  beak  of  these  birdr,  bj  meaos  of  a  nerTous  branch 
from  the  fifth  pair  which  terminates  there.  Thu  sensibility  was  necessary 
to  these  races,  becaase  their  sight  conld  be  of  no  assistance  to  them  in 
indinf  their  prey  ia  the  mire.  They  are  moreover  inferior  to  other  birds 
iff  the  acateness  of  this  last  sense. 
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il  are  fond  oT  loUing  in  the  dust,  Fran  this 
!  French  call  them  jndv&atemra.  The  smaU 
insectivorous  kinds,  as  spairowii  giDss-beaks, 
baunt  the  tbicketst  bnabes,  and  bndiea,  and 
•  a  moderate  hei^t.  The  tards  of  prey,  as 
ea^es,  hawks,  falcons,  kites,  and  bazzards, 

moDDtains,  and  elevated  and  solitary  atations 
ally,  the  climbing  birds,  at  pecken,  toncan^ 
ri,  and  under  the  tropics  the  numerona  fianHies 
iier  lofty  forests  and  wann  climates. 
,  or  waders,  are  less  tolerant  of  wet  and  cold 
edes,  so  the  galUnacea  are  still  leas  so  than  the 
sy  are  peculiariy  terrestrial,  and  natives  of  the 
tes.  The  small  granivorons  and  inaectivorous 
imselves  less  to  earth  than  the  preceding,  and 
orse.  The  birds  of  prey  elevate  themselves 
,  and  in  general  repair  towards  the  wmrmet 
lly,  the  climbers  never  attach  themselves  ta  the 
abit  principally  towards  the  tropics.  Then  is, 
1  gradation  firora  the  aqaatic  to  the  clinbing 
penguin,  or  the  msnchot,  to  the  parrots.  The 
>ards  the  poles,  the  second  under  the  tropics. 

continually  in  the  waters  or  on  the  groond ; 
er  the  most  elevated  trees.  The  first  have  a 
and  dull  and  tarnished  colours ;  the  second  are 
image  of  the  most  brilliant  dye.  The  aqaatic 
7  sky,  in  a  cold  and  humid  atmosphere,  has  a 
dy,  a  dull  and  stupid  character.  The  climber, 
leaven,  in  a  warm  and  dry  atmosphere,  has  a 
ibody,  and  a  lively  disposition.  The  inhabitant 
I'Oracious;  its  voice  hoarse  and  disagreeable. 
}f  the  tropical  forests  is  temperate,  the  voice 

song  deli^tfiil.  The  first  is  polygamoas,  and 
ion ;  the  second,  mooogamons,  and  ardently 
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attadied  to  the  female.  The  intennediate  shades  of  these  two 
extremes  are- filled  by  the  femilies  of  the  galUnacea  and  grallee^ 
which  approximate  more  to  the  aquatic  races,  and  by  the  birds 
of  prey^  and  «mall  granivorous  and  insectivorous  races,  ap- 
proximating  more  or  less  to  the  climber.  The  palmipedes,  the 
gaDinacea,  and  graOs  seldom  perch.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
others  do  not  do  so.  In  fine,  there  is  an  immense  difference 
in  &voiir  of  the  latter  on  the  score  of  intelligence. 

Instead  of  entering  at  large  into  the  subject  of  terminology, 
we  have,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  given  an  outline  figure  of 
the  bird,  with  the  scientific  terms  for  all  the  various  parts  of 
the  body.  A  glance  at  this  engraving  will  be  quite  sufficient 
to  point  out  its  utility,  as  the  view  of  the  difiisrent  parts,  with 
dieir  correspondent  denominations,  is  much  better  calculated 
to  produce  a  clear  and  lasting  impression  on  the  mind,  than 
the  mott  minutely  detailed  description  could  dp  without  the 
n^stance  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  senses. 


\SENT  ON  THE  ACCIPITRES. 

or  birds  of  pi^t  bIso  tenned  rapaoes  and 
scHoe  writers,  constitute  the  first  order  of  the 
r  are  divided,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  text, 
the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  accipitres. 
as  an  order,-  are  very  slroDgly  distingoished 
Is.  Their  curved  and  powerful  hoik,  strong 
lonSf  robust  head  and  neck,  expansive  winga, 
i^t,  compact  and  solid  frame,  characterise 
ly  camivorouB.  They  ail  subsist  by  rapine, 
dead  carcasses,  and,  unlike  the  granivorous 
ispense  with  water.  The  females  are  hand- 
-ally  one-third  larger  than  the  males.  These 
gly  analogous  to  the  caroiroroas  quadrupeds, 
griffins,  the  eagles,  the  hawks,  &c.,  hold  & 
le  creation  with  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  bear, 
ent  feline  or  canine  races.  They  build  their 
st  rocks  and  in  the  wildest  solitudes.    They 

than  from  two  to  four  eggs,  and  are  mono- 
temperament,  like  that  of  the  carnivorous 
mguinary  and  ferocious,  and  their  voice  is 


Int  so  many  changes  on  the  type  in  plumage 
xipitres,  from  their  birth  to  advanced  age. 
find  it  e^ctremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
the  sexes  with  precisiou,  during  the  first  two 
ing  a  few  of  them,  in  regard  to  size,  in  conse- 
lilarity  in  the  Uvenes  both  of  male  and  female. 

colours  are  less  pure,  and  the  spots  more 
lumerous  before  the  first  moulting,  and  often 
.    After  this  last,  the  tints  grow  purer,  the 

be^n  to  change ;  and  this  takes  place  more 
xntion  as  the  bird  grows  older.    In  certuo 
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qiecies,  Uiese  ^pots  and  streaks  undeigo  so  great  a  change  in 
the  course  of  time,  that  scarcely  any  vestige  remains  of  them 
in  the  <Ad  males,  which  has  often  occasioned  an  erroneous  dis- 
tinction of  species.  Thus  we  find  the  vulture  of  Malta,  passing 
from  brown  to  white,  becomes  the  vulture  of  Norway  and  the 
little  vulture  of  Bu£Rin :  the  monachus  ends  by  being  the  black 
vulture,  quitting  its  gray  and  brown  plumage  to  assume  a  very 
daik  brown*  The  fulvous  vulture,  reddish  in  its  youth,  becomes 
successively  gray,  ashen,  and  of  a  unifonn  [gray  white  in 
advanced  age.  We  find  the  osprey  become  the  grey-headed, 
and,  in  old  age,  the  white-headed  pygargus.  This  has  been 
contradicted,  it  is  true.  It  has  been  advanced  that  the  white- 
headed  pygargus  is  a  distinct  species  finom  the  grey,  which  last 
is  found  only  in  North  America  and  the  most  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  But  M.  Vieillot  declares  that  he  has  seen  the  osprey, 
and  the  grey  and  white-headed  pygargus,  in  the  United  States ; 
all  three  of  which  he  considers,  as  in  Europe,  to  belong  to  the 
same  species.  Another  fiurt,  cited  by  the  same  ornithologist,  is 
tbat  a  white-headed  pygaigus  in  the  menagerie  of  the  '*  Jardin 
do  Roi"  was  taken  in  France,  and  on  its  arrival  there  resem- 
bled the  osprey  extremely.  The  plumage  of  the  pygai^s 
passes  more  quickly  to  white  on  the  head  in  the  northern 
re^ons  of  botl^  continents. 

The  birds  of  prey  are  much  more  numerous,  in  species,  in 
Ptoignay  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  than  in  the  rest  of 
tlie  world,  according  to  M.  d*Azare.  Tibre  is  one  species  of 
them  to  nine  of  other  birds,  while  in  the  old  worid  there  is  but 
one  to  fifteen.  The  birds  of  prey  described  by  tiiis  naturalist 
are  not  quite  so  ferocious  or  carnivorous  as  others,  for  the 
Inajority  of  them  live  on  insects,  frogs,  toads,  serpents,  &c., 
rather  than  on  quadrupeds  and  other  birds. 

The  first  division  of  our  author,  on  which  we  shall  ofler  a 
iew  remarks,  is  that  of  the  Vulturbs.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
our  intention  here,  or  in  any  other  part  of  our  supplementary 
observations,  to  notice  all  the  species  which  have  been  enume- 
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Mb.  To  do  Kt  woM,  in  (set,  be  to  imSl  Ibr 
.  a  aeriM  of  amaea,  which  hove  been  consluitly 
me  ifiacie*  leen  under  diflbreat  modifications. 
rks,  that,  titer  having  observed  the  Uving  vul< 
vmioaa  metamoiphotes  which  Hie  (Bfereuce  of 
their  plumage,  and  hariag  moat  attentiveljr 
ject,  be  B  foUy  ooavinced  (hat  few  of  their 
posed  of  «>  lumff  Bpeeiei  u  lome  oatiHaUfto 
thoat  esamination,  and  othen  hen  repeated 
B.  lo  ibort,  he  coasiden  few  ^nonymiea  in 
on&uioa  at  tfaein*. 

lin,  and  Latham  hare  deacribed  seven  or  eight 
lea  in  Europe,  tboo^  it  appears  more  than 
ere  arc  but  three  or  (owe.  M  this  is  fi^uentiy 
bf  in  our  additions  to  the  text,  as  formerly  in 
opus,  we  insert  all  the  enuneraled  species 
g  {or  their  authentieity ;  we  shall  be  euefbl,  in 
to  speakof  Done  Oat  ok  not  pretty  well  verified, 
^atticulasB  of  any  bat  snch  aa  are  interestDig 

uacteiB  drawn  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
ire  tnbe,  the  most  distinct  is  tin  greater  or  less 
of  the  head  and  neck.  To  (his  may  be  added, 
&am  the  eagles  with  which  they  have  been 
oded,.  by  having  their  eyes  on  a  level  wfth  the 
•yea  S  the  others  are  sunk  within  their  oihiti. 

tbw  bss  obMrMd  that  it  woiid  be  better  a«t  to  fwto 
dian  to  fttteinpttlieurufeMent*rMe)iaefasas,  Tbit. 
!  at  ibort  ■  v>7  of  gtOiog  through  bunntH,  «r  lathsr 
u  if  «  jaigt,  fur  take  of  deipstcb,  ihoald  ntver  bear 
f  cum.  A  tttom  in  the  nwnencUtare  of  oktunl  Ui- 
i  tor  •  wni  we  eoncelTe  that  ■  work  dMipned  for  tte 
ia  lorioKr  d>"^  coafiaa  itolT  to  hro  of  On  voit 
eMhyeds»<*pi>p«hrsad><ciMtiiBoae),iaJJlT'— » 
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They  diifer  aho  m  Ifaetr  djacoveied  eais,  in  tbe  fcrm  of  their 
dawsy  (those  of  the  ee^,  property  so  called,  being  almost  semi- 
circular^)  and  in  the  taisi,  ivhich,  in  the  known  species,  are 
totally  naked*  Besides  these  characters,  which  are  merely 
Methodical,  theie  axe  otheis  of  s  moie  prominent  kind  which 
cannot  kad  into  error,  nor  peimit  the  confnsioa  of  the  genuine 
Tiltnrea  with  any  of  the  other  faiids  of  prey.  Their  port  is 
indiwed,  half  horizootal,  a  position  indicating  their  grovellmg 
aatnie;  whereas  the  ea^  stands  proudly  upright  and  almost 
perpendieDiar  oo  its  feet  On  die  ground,  to  which,  by  the 
way,  they  are  much  attached,  {kor  wings  are  pendant^  and  their 
tail  trailed  along.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  end  of  the  pen* 
fcatheB  conalandy  woni.  Their  fligiht  is  heavy,  and  they 
eippTJrfnne  oonsiderabk  difficulty  in  taking  their  full  soar. 
Rnally,  they  are  the  only  birds  of  prey  that  fly  and  live  gre- 
gBioasly. 

Their  modeofUe,  disposition,  and  habits,  exhiiMt  eharacters 
sbB  more  maiked.  The  vubwes  aie  cowardly,  disgusting, 
garaHmdiziiig  m  the  eictreme,  voiacions,  and  cruel.  They 
nrdy  attack  living  animals,  but  idien  they  can  no  longer 
satiate  ^Kmsdves  cm  dead  bodies*  They  attack  a  sinj^e 
eaony  with  numbers,  and  tear  oarcaaaes  even  to  the  veiy  bone. 
They  are  attracted  by  the  savoor  o£  cmmpUun  and  infectioK. 
The  hawks,  the  fekons,  and  even  the  snallest  birds  of  thia 
oidei^  exhibit  more  ooonge  thas  the  vultures ;  for  they  hunt 
Ihatr  prey  alone,  ahnoat  all  of  them  disdain  dead  flesh,  and  will 
reject  that  which  is  corrupted.  Comparing  birds  with  quad- 
rapeds,  the  Tuknae  appears  to  unite  the  strength  and  cruelty 
of  the  tiger  with  the  cowanMce  and  gormandism  of  the  cfaacal, 
which  Ukewiae  joins  in  troops  to  devour  carrion  and  root  c^ 
the  dead:  vriule  the  eagle  has  the  courage,  nobleness,  wiagna- 
ntmity,  and  generosity  of  the  lion. 

Eadawed  vri  th  a  aenae  of  am^ng  extremriy  keen ,  die  odonr 
of  eonnpted  fleah  attracts  the  vultures  from  a  considerable 
They  fly  lowarda  it  in  flocks,  and  aH  die  qpeciea  are 
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;rimicAtely  to  the  disguBting  bosqaet  If  preswd 
If  will  descend  near  the  habitations  of  men,  but 
empt  an  attack  except  on  the  peacvsble  and 
if  the  poaltry  yard, 

I  are  more  nnmeraiu  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
oftbe^be.     Still,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 

and  seek  warmth  in  preference  ;  for  in  our  part 
ley  live  in  the  greatest  mimbers  on  the  highest 
t  descend  bat  rarely  into  the  plains.  In  the  hot 
as  Egypt,  where  they  are  very  numerous  and  of 
icause  they  clear  the  surface  of  the  earth  of  (he 

animals,  and  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of 
bey  are  more  frequently  seen  upon  the  plain 
untains.  They  approach  inhabited  places,  and 
Ives  at  daybreak  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
tl  service  to  the  inhabitants  by  go^ng  tbem- 

fikh  and  carrion  accunlulated  in  the  streets. 
8  the  vultures,  during  the  fine  season,  inhabit 

and  deserted  mountains :  there,  says  Belon, 
r  nests  against  shelvy  rocks  and  in  inacce^ble 
ithors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  their 
ing  it  at  two,  others  more.  They  do  not  carry 
oung  in  their  talons,  like  the  ea^es,  which  even 
in  the  air  to  distribute  it  to  their  bmily ;  but 
nt)p,  and  then  disgorge  the  contents  into  the 
ie  ones.     In  winter  they  migrate  into  a  warmer 

'  VvituTt  of  the  text,  which  was  first  properly 
le  anatomists  of  the  French  Academy  of  the 
idged  by  these  gentlemen  to  be  the  la^  species 
ated  by  Aristotle,  the  colour  of  which  approaches 
r  the  cinereous  species,  according  to  the  Gredt 
ififon  has  rendered  this  somewhat  vague  conjec- 
ademy  more  probable ;  but  the  want  of  prtqiet 
I  atnoe  species  which  it  was  difficult  to  procmc. 
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fed  him  into  a  mistake  when  he  imagined  the  golden  and  black 
vulture  to  be  simple  varieties  of  the  fulvous,  when  in  reality 
they  are  distinct  species. 

Tlie  fulvous  vulture,  which  M.  Vieillot  calls  '*  le  griffon,**  is 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  total  length,  and  eight  from  the 
tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other.  Its  head  is  covered  with 
small  white  and  slender  feathers  ;  but  those  of  the  occiput  and 
oape  form  a  tuft  about  an  inch  long.  The  neck  is  almost 
naked :  die  short  and  scanty  down  with  which  it  is  sprinkled 
does  not  prevent  the  brown  and  bluish  tints  of  the  skin  from 
being  visible.  At  the  bottom  of  the  neck  some  long  feathers 
are  arranged  like  a  ruff  of  a  dazzling  white.  There  is  a  laige 
hoDow  furnished  with  hairs  at  the  top  of  the  stomach :  this  is 
the  place  of  the  crop.  But  notwithstanding  this  external 
cavity,  there  is  a  bump  internally,  and  a  great  enlargement  in 
diis  part  of  the  cesophagus,  which  raises  die  skin  of  the  external 
hollow,  and  fills  it  out  when  the  bird  has  taken  plenty  of  food. 
The  feathers  of  the  body  are  of  a  reddish-gray;  the  quill- 
feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  black ;  the  beak  blackish, 
with  some  bluish  in  the  middle ;  the  iris  of  a  fine  orange ;  the 
feet  and  claws  are  blackish. 

The  plumage  of  this  vulture  varies  with  age.  In  the  first 
youth  the  body  is  fawn-colour;  in  the  second  and  third  year, 
varied  with  gray  and  fawn,  more  or  less  deep  above.  In  a 
more  advanced  age,  it  is  totally  of  a  beautiful  ash-colour, 
nearly  blue. 

This  species,  which  is  seen  in  numerous  flocks  on  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  abandons  them  in  winter.  It  appears  also  to 
be  considerably  spread  in  Africa,  since  Le  Vaillant  mentions 
having  seen  it  at  the  Cape,  on  the  Table  Mountain,  which  it 
never  quits  except  during  violent  storms  from  the  south-east. 
Sonnini  has  also  met  with  it  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant^  where 
the  Turks  and  Greeks  hold  its  fat  in  high  estimation.  They 
u§e  it  as  a  topical  appiicatioh  in  rheumatic  cases.  Its  name 
in  modem  Greek  is  axaina.    That  o(  percnoptere^  derived  from 

Vol.  VI.  M 
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ek,  was  ndoptad  by  Buflbn  to  distingnish  it  from 
•-  Catalans  call  it  trencaloi. 
says  Aristotle,  has  all  the  vices  of  the  eag^, 
big  good  qu^ities.  It  allows  itself  to  be  chased 
ravens  ;  it  is  lazy  in  pursuit,  heavy  in  flight, 
ing  and  lamenting,  perpetually  iu  seftrch  of 
its  sateless  hunger.  To  a  vile  and  itl-propor- 
is  Inrd  adds  the  disgusting  attribute  of  a  per- 
tiumour  from  the  nostrils,  and  from  two  other 
ak,  from  which  the  saliva  runs.  The  crop  is 
when  on  the  gnmnd,  this  vulture,  like  the  rest  of 
t  wings  pendant  and  half  dev^oped.  Wbeo  it  is 
iping,  the  neck  is  drawn  in  between  the  sboul- 
ad  buried  in  the  feathers  of  the  n^>e. 
!«  Vulture  (Monackaa  of  lianceiis)  is  called  by 
le  black  vuJlure.  Brisson  and  other  aothors, 
nited  to  this  bird  feet  feathered  to  the  toes, 
for  its  tarsi  are  smooth.  This  error  appears  to 
1  the  long  feathers  of  the  legs  sometimes  de- 
•titly  low  to  cover  the  tarsus  as  far  as  the  toes, 
1  well  observed  in  his  description  of  the  black 
F.  If  (his  was  not  the  reason  <^  it,  it  arose 
referring  to  Belon,  who  imagibed  that  all  the 
:us  provided.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  all 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  (he  vultur  aunu*, 
irbatut,  which  have  been  separated  from  this 
most  considerable  part  of  the  tarsus  naked,  as 
at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris, 
s  of  all  are  to  be  seen,  either  in  the  menagerie, 
of  stuffed  birds. 

IS  Vulture  is  ncttrly  the  size  of  the  fiilvous, 
;er,)  and  has  a  collar  of  long,  narrow,  and 
I ;  the  naked  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  is  blue, 
ith  down ;  the  beak  blackish  ;  the  cera,  tani. 
some  colour  as  the  head ;  the  legs  are  covered 
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with  long  and  pendant  feathers  on  the  sides,  which  grow 
down  bdow  the  articulation  with  the  tarsi.  The  first  remex 
is  shorter  than  the  sixth,  and  the  fonrth  the  longest  of  all ;  the 
tail  is  ronnded  at  its  extremity,  and  composed  of  twelve  rec- 
Mcei,  or  tail  quills. 

In  the  first  year  the  plumage  is  varied  with  brown  and  dirty 
gray.  The  down  of  the  head  and  neck  is,  in  the  second  year, 
gray  and  brown ;  the  circle  round  the  eye  white ;  the  collar 
ashen;  the  body  is  brown,  but  clearer  underneath.  In  the 
third  year  the  down  becomes  totally  brown,  and  the  body 
of  a  blackish  brown.  Finally,  in  the  fourth  year,  the  down 
of  the  head  and  plumage  are  black. 

The  Sociable  Vulture,  or  Oricou,  received  this  last  name  from 
U  VaiBant,  in  consequence  of  a  membrane  which  edges  its  ears, 
and  is  prolonged  over  the  neck,  which  last  is  entirely  denuded, 
asiven  as  the  head.  The  crop,  which  is  prominent,  is  covered 
with  a  silky  down.  There  is  on  the  neck  a  broad  and  frizzled 
deau -collar.  The  under  feathers  of  the  body  are  bristling, 
SDd  carved  like  the  Uade  of  a  sabre.  A  fine  down  extends 
over  the  legs  and  a  part  of  die  feet,  which,  as  well  as  the  toes, 
are  covered  with  large  scales.  The  tail  is  wedged,  and  always 
mm  9i  its  extremity. 

Long  bkck  lashes  surround  the  eyes,  the  iris  of  which  is  of 
a  BOionne-brown ;  reddish  and  violet  constitute  the  tints  of 
the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck ;  the  throat  is  black ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail,  are  blackish ;  the  under  of  a 
clear  brown ;  the  down  of  the  legs  white ;  the  beak  yellow  at 
thehase,  and  horn  colour  at  the  point.  The  young  bird  is  clothed 
with  a  iriiitish  down,  and  its  plumage  gradually  assumes  the 
aonbie  tint  of  the  adult 

Thislaig^  vulture,  the  height  of  which  exceeds  three  feet, 
•ad  which  measures  from  tip  of  wing  to  tip  of  wing  ten  feet, 
■dtabits  the  lofty  mountaiiis  of  the  soudi  of  Africa,  principally 
« the  coontry  of  the  Great  Namaquois.  The  Dutch  colonists 
of  the  Cape  know  it  under  the  name  of  tfce  black  carrion  bird, 

M  S 


unaquois  call  it  gkaip.     It  abides  and  constructs  its 
clefts  of  the  rocks.     It  lays  two  or  three  white  c^s. 

are  bom  in  the  month  of  January. 

a  figure  here  from  Major  Smith  of  a  vultnre  of  a 
d  probably  a  new  species : — that  gentleman  names 
ictis,  or  MacTocepkalut,  and  thus  describes  it  :  "  It 
'  the  latest  Mze,  equal  to  Gypaetoa  Barbatut,  with 
onsiderably  larger,  and  thereby  a\so  clearly  distin- 
om  V.  Indictu — bill,  cera,  and  legs,  white ;  head 
f  blown ;  back  and  wings  brownish,  ot^ery,  and 
rhite  down  each  side  of  the  neck ;  breast  white,  with 
ited  streaks;  vent  feathers  buff;  thighs  white  and 
ithers  downy.  Shot  in  Nubia." 
ng  of  the  Vtdtures  ( V.  papa)  is  termed  ZopUoU 
M.  Vieillot;  the  first  name  being  that  given  to  a 
that  naturalist,  embracing  the  Condor,  &c.  The 
nominations  given  to  this  South  Amencan  bird  ori- 
the  idea,  that  it  is  so  much  respected  by  the  aura 
:,  that  they  recede  from  a  dead  body  the  moment 
re  descends  upon  it,  and  give  him  pUce.  This, 
tays  M.  D'Azara,  is  neither  the  efiect  of  respect  nor 
ion ;    it  is   merely  the    fear  of  superior  size   and 

It  is  called  in  Cayenne,  king  of  the  courmitnotu ; 
uaranis  of  Paraguay  call  it  iribanAicha.  This  spe- 
tnded  in  the  New  Continent,  from  the  thirtieth  degree 
dtitnde  to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  south  latitude ; 
umbers  increase  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the 
e.  It  u  found  in  Peru,  Brazil,  Guiana,  Para^ay, 
CO.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cox-yuaahtli 
exicans,  as  some  omithologistB,  especially  BrissoD 
)n,  have  confounded  it.  This  last  bird  is  the  aura, 
ertius  has  described  in  his  Hittoria  Ntna  Orbit. 
»Z'quaubtli  of  Hernandez  and  Fernandez  {rtgima 
I,  appears,  from  its  Latin  denomination,  to  be  the 
'■he  V%Uture: 
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The  King  of  the  Vultures,  which  the  Spaniards  of  Paraguay 
call  white  crow,  from  the  colour  which  predominates  in  its 
plumage,  flies  away  quickly  when  approached  on  the  groundy 
or  on  an  isolated  tree ;  but  is  easily  killed  in  the  woods  when 
some  carrion  has  been  left  by  way  of  bait. 

We  are  assured,  says  M.  D'Azara,  that  it  makes  its  nest 
la  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  lays  but  two  eggs.    We  are  in- 
debted, for  a  complete  description  of  this  vulture,  to  this  emi- 
nent  Spanish   naturalist.      He  has  described  it  under  the 
various  liveries  which  it  assumes  up  to  the  age  of  four  years. 
The  beak  is  straight  for  about  one-third  of  its  length,  then 
very  much  curved,  and  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  membrane 
which  forms  on  each  side,  as  far  as  the  eyes^  a  considerable 
sinking  in,  in  which  are  situated  the  ample  apertures  of  the 
nostrils ;  between  them  arises  a  sort  of  crest,  which  is  neither 
elongated  nor  retreating,  and  which  falls  indifferently  on  either 
side :  it  is  of  a  soft  substance,  and  its  extremity  is  formed  by  a 
remarkable  group  of  warts.     On  the  head  is  a  crown  of  naked 
skin  as  red  as  blood.  A  bandelette  of  very  short  and  black  hairs, 
extends  fiom  one  eye  to  the  other  by  the  occiput;  below 
the  naked  portion  of  the  neck  is  a  very  handsome  sort  of 
frill,  some  of  the  plumes  of  which  are  directed  forwards,  some 
backwards.    It  is  so  ample,  that  the  bird,  in  drawing  itself  in, 
can  conceal  in  it  its  neck  and  a  part  of  the  head.     Behind  the 
eye  are  thick  wrinkles,  which  unite  over  the  occiput  to  a  fleshy 
band,  projecting,  and  of  an  orange  colour,  which  descends 
from  there  as  far  as  the  collar.     These  wrinkles  conceal  the 
auditory  canal',  which  is  very  small,  and  near  which  other 
wrinkles  join,  which  extend  as  far  as  the  beak.     Between 
these  wrinkles  some  down  is  perceptible,  as  well  as  on  the 
rest  of  the  sides  of  the  head.    The  remiges,  and  the  large  upper 
coverts  of  the  wings,  the  tail,  a  trace  on  the  back,  the  beak 
as  far  as  the  membrane,  and  the  tarsi,  wte  black.    The  mem- 
brane and  the  fleshy  crest  of  the  beak  are  orange ;  the  naked 
skin  of  the  base  of  the  beak  is  purple ;  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
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;  of  a  lively  red  ;  the  naked  portion  of  the  neck  is  co- 

by  the  moK  agreeable  tints :  it  is  caniatitHi  on  the  sides, 

below  the  hesd,  yellow  in  front,  and  a  blacld^  violet 
le  bonds  and  the  wrinkles  of  the  occiput  The  iria  of 
'e,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  are  white.  Some 
luals;  nipposed  to  be  males,  have  a  weak  tint  of  red  over 
ite  of  the  upper  part  of  the  back  on  one  side.     The  total 

is  twenty-nine  inches  and  a  half;  that  of  the  Beihy 
ligfateen  lines.  This  description  is  applicable  to  a  bird 
'  years  of  age,  complete. 

differences  which  this  bird  exhibits  at  three  years  old, 
'.  in  some  upper  coverts  of  the  wings,  which  are  Mack  in 
ddle  ef  the  white.  At  two  years  of  age,  the  entire  bead 
e  naked  part  of  the  neck  are  black,  bordering  on  violet, 
I  little  yellow  over  the  neck ;  all  the  upper  parts  are 
di ;  so  are  the  lower,  btit  with  long  and  white  spots. 
lack  crest  bUs  on  neither  skle,  and  its  extremity  cmty  is 
1  into  three  very  small  protnberances,  In  the  firet  year 
d  is  altogether  of  a  deep  bluish,  with  the  exception  of 
tlly  and  sides  of  the  crupper,  which  are  white.  When 
ithers  underneath  are  raised,  some  white  ones  are  aho 
able.  The  tarsus  is  greenish ;  the  upper  maiidible  of 
ak  is  of  a  reddish  black,  the  lower  orange,  mixed  with 
sh,  with  long  and  black  spots ;  the  naked  part  of  the  head 
leck  black,  and  the  iris  blackish,  aa  well  as  the  ciest, 

consists,  Bt  this  age  (mly,  in  a  solid  and  fleshy  ex- 
nce. 

B  vulture  differs  from  the  one  mentioned  by  Baitrsm  in 
ravels  in  the  southern  parts  of  North  America,  though 
imes  confounded  with  it.     The  tail  of  the  latter  is  quite 

a  colour  never  found  in  the  vu/hir  papa  at  any  age. 

have  mentioned  this  bird,  which  is  called  by  Barlram. 
\d  viUfure,  whUe-tatled  fmltun,  and  mltur  taera,  we 
IS  well  subjoin  a  short  description,  llie  beak  is  long  and 
lit  to  the  extremity,  where  it  curves  very  abruptly,  and 


'"^■■'' 
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{IQWK  very  pointed :  the  head  aod  neck,  almost  to  tbe  atomach, 
•re  naked,  iihen  tbe  feethets  begin  to  cover  the  skin ;  they 
are  gtadaally  elongated,  forming  a  ruff,  in  idiich  the  bird,  by 
amtractiiig  the  neck, 
•kin  of  tbe  neck  is 
mixed  with  a  coral  i 
with  thick  and  short  B 
paiple,  tHidA  dean  ■» 
«f  the  sidpa  and  front 
afqmDdsgeB'Uf  an  or 

aauidible.  The  {dom^e  is  usually  nhite,  but  the  ^uijts,  and 
two  or  three  rows  of  the  coverts,  of  a  beautiful  deep-brown  ; 
the  tail  is  large  and  white,  tipt  with  dark  browu  or  black ;  the 
fep  and  feet  are  of  a  clear  white ;  tbe  eye  is  surrounded  with 
a  girfd-coloined  iris ;  tbe  pupil  is  black.  Itie  Credc  Indians 
m^e  their  royal  standard  with  the  feathers  of  this  bird,  t^ 
which  they  give  a  name  Bignifying  eagle's  tail.  Hey  carry 
this  atandatd  to  battle,  but  then  paibt  a  band  of  >pd  between 
the  brown  spots.  In  negodatieas,  and  othef  pacific  a&in,  they 
cany  it  new,  clean,  and  white.  ^  This  standard  ig  held  sacred 
by  them,  and  very  el^antiy^  ornamented.  These  trnds  seldom 
^ipear  in  Florida ;  bnt,  whan  the  gtate  of  tbe  plains  is  burnt  up, 
which  often  happens,  ^tber  frmn  lightning,  or  the  Indians  set- 
ting it  on  fire  to  rouse  up  the  game,  then  Aese  vultures  come 
from  a  considerable  distance  in  ^^eat  multitodes,  and  descend 
upon  die  plains,  still  covered  with  ashes,  to  pick  up  the  ser- 
pents, fn^,  toads  ftc.,  which  have  been  scorched  to  death. 
They  are  very  easily  killed  at  this  time,  being  so  intent  on 
their  repaet  that  they  will  brave  every  danger. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  species  of  the 
vnltnie  tribe,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  accipitres,  the  far-famed 
and  formidable  Condor.  For  the  substance  of  our  descHptiou 
we  must  be  indebted  to  that  most  eminent  naturalist,  philoso- 
pher, and  traveller,  the  Baron  de  Humlxddt,  a  name  which  can 
only  perish  with  tbe  extinction  of  science,  of  letters,  and  of 
dvilization  itself 
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astODisIiing,  as  this  most  judidoua  obgerver  well  remarb, 
e  of  the  largest  of  terrestrial  birds  and  aoimnla  inhabK* 
iDtries  which  Europeans  have  been  accustomed  to  visit 
e  tfaan  three  centuries,  should  have  so  long  lemained  lo 
x:Hy  known.  The  descriptions  even  of  the  most  modera 
ists  and  travellers  concerning  this  biid,  are  replete  with 
lictioQ,  error,  and  falsehood.  By  some,  the  size  and  feto- 
the  condor  have  been  immeasurably  exaggerated ;  others 
mfounded  it  with  approximating  species,  or  assumed  the 
ices  observed  in  the  bird  from  infancy  to  age,  as  the 
itic  characteristics  of  sex.  Baron  Cuvier,  in  speakiiig 
form  of  the  condor,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  all 
s  been  written  on  the  subject  before  Humboldt,  ex< 
himself  thus :  "  Some  authors  attribute  to  tbe  condtv 
1  plumage,  and  a  head  clothed  with  down ;  olbera,  s 
:rest  on  the  forehead,  and  a  black  and  white  plumage, 
not  yet  been  described  with  any  precision."  Of  the 
iwings  given  by  Dr.  Shaw,  the  second  alone  bears  the 
semblance  to  the  great  vulture  of  the  Andes.  "  Bat 
td,"  says  Baron  de  Humboldt,  "is  without  character. 
I  resembles  that  of  a  cock,  than  the  head  of  tbe  Peni- 
udor ;  BuSbn  has  not  even  risked  an  engraviug  of  this 
The  one  added  to  the  edition  of  his  works,  at  Deux  Pouts, 
r  all  criticism." 

Baron  de  Humboldt  having  resided  (or  seventeen  months 
native  mountains  of  tbe  condor,  having  had  occasion 
itly  to  see  it  in  his  frequent  excursions  beyond  the  limits 
rtual  snow,  has  been  enabled  to  render  the  most  essen- 
/ice  to  zoology,  by  publishing  a  detailed  descriptioo  of 
imal,  and  the  drawings  which  he  sketched  of  it  on  the 

name  of  condor  is  derived  from  the  Qquichua  language, 
end  language  of  the  ancient  Incaa.  It  should  be  written 
as  other  naturalists  had  previously  obser\-ed.  Euro- 
>y  B  corrupt  pronunciation,  change  tbe  Peruvian  u  and  t. 
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M  they  change  the  syllable  hum  into  gua.  They  say,  for  in* 
sCam^e,  the  volcano  of  Tonguragua»  instead  of  "Tungurahuaf 
and  Andes^  instead  otjinti.  Baron  de  Humboldt  thinks,  that 
cuniur  is  derived  from  cuniuni,  which  signifies  to  smell  well, 
to  spread  an  odour  of  fruit,  meat,  or  other  aliments.  This  lan- 
guage is  so  rich,  that  it  has  three  neuter  verbs,  mticaiii,  cutdunif 
and  axnanij  which  express,  to  tmdl^  generally,  without  deter- 
mining the  odour;  to  svneU  toefi,  and  to  smell  disagreeably.  The 
Baron  observes,  that,  as  there  is  nothing  more  astonishing  than 
the  almost  inconceivable  sagacity  with  which  the  condor  dis- 
tinguishes the  odour  of  flesh  from  an  immense  distance,  the 
etymologist  may  be  allowed  to  believe,  that  both  cuntur  and 
amtuni  come  from  one  and  the  same  unknown  root.  He  has 
dioaen,  however,  to  retain  the  popular  name  of  condor,  lest  any 
doubts  might  be  started  respecting  the  identity  of  the  bird 
which  he  describes,  with  that  of  which  so  many  iabulous  stories 
have  been  related. 

M.  Dnm6ril  has  separated  the  condor  from  the  genus  vultur, 
and  joined  it,  and  the  papa,  and  the  oricou,  in  a  new  genus,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  sarcarampkus.  This  appears 
a  very  judicious  distinction ;  for  the  crests,  or  fleshy  caruncles, 
whidi  crown  the  beak,  present  a  very  distinctive  character. 

Tlie  young  condor  has  no  feathers.  The  body,  for  many 
months,  is  covered  only  with  a  very  fine  down,  or  a  frizzled 
whitish  hair,  resembling  that  of  the  young  uluke.  This  down 
disfigures  the  young  bird  so  much,  that  it  appears  almost  as 
laige  in  this  state  as  when  adult.  The  condors  at  two  years  M 
have  not  the  black  plumage,  but  a  iawn-ooloured  brown.  The 
fenmle,  up  to  this  period,  has  not  the  white  collar  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  by  feathers  longer  than  the  others.  This 
collar  the  Spaniards  name  golUta,  From  a  want  of  proper  at- 
tention to  these  changes  produced  by  age,  many  naturalists,  and 
even  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  themselves,  who  take  little  interest 
in  ornithology,  have  announced  two  species  of  condors,  black 
and  brown  (Condor  negro  y  Condor  pardoj^    M.  de  Hum- 
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on,  that  this  collar  is  wanting  in  the  female.  Id 
the  hood  is  not  entire ;  it  does  not  close  exactly  in 
le  neck  is  naked  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  black 
imence.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  look  very  close 
bat  the  down  of  the  colkr  is  interrupted  towards  tbe 
the  naked  band  is  very  slender.  ■  Molina  tells  us, 
ale  haa  a  small  tuft  of  i^te  feathers  on  the  nape 
:  but  M.  de  Humboldt  met  with  nothing  of  the  sc»t 
merous  specimens  which  he  saw  in  the  Andes, 
of  the  bird,  back,  wings  and  tail,  are  of  a  black 
ish.  It  is  false,  that  the  back  of  the  male  is  white, 
uralists  have  pretended  ;  and  ainoDg  the  rest,  tbe 
1.  It  appears  so,  when  the  bird  is  seen  hovering 
but  this  is  occasioned  by  the  reflection  thrown  by 
erts,  which  form  a  white  spot.  The  plumes  of  tbe 
sometimes  of  a  brilUant  black  ;  most  frequently, 
1  black  borderB  on  a  gray.  They  are  of  a  triangular 
over  each  other  mutually,  like  tiles. 
>res  of  the  wings  are  black  ;  the  secondaries,  in  tbe 
aale,  have  the  exterior  edges  white ;  the  diSereofre 
ich  more  visible  in  the  Uctrica.  In  the  female, 
which  cover  the  mmget,  are  of  a  grayish  black  ; 
ale  condor  (and  this  character  is  strongly  marked) 
nd  even  one  half  of  the  quills  are  white,  so  that  the 
Dale  spears  adorned  with  a  beautiful  while  spot. 
aneffiirm,  rather  short  and  blackish,  in  both  sexes. 
je  very  robust,  and  of  an  ashen  blue,  omameated 
Tinkles;  the  talons  are  of  a  blackish  colour;  they 
h  crooked,  but  remarkably  long.  The  four  toes 
'  a  very  flaccid,  but  very  percepbble  membrane. 
)e  is  very  small,  and  its  talon  is  most  curved, 
isions  of  a  female  condor,  killed  at  the  volcano  of 
ere  as  follow :  (the  measures  are  French)  :— 

M  female  fpom  (he  paint  of  the  bmk  to  the  end  of  tfa  tail. 
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Length.of  the  beak.  1  inch  8  lines. 

Diameter  of  the  eye,  6  lines. 

Thickness  of  the  head,  3  inches  1  line. 

Breadth  of  the  hood,  or  white  collar,  2  inches  1  line. 

Extent  of  the  win§^  at  full  stretch,  eight  feet  1  inch  ;  for  each  wing  was 

S  feet  8  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  body,  9  inches. 
The  loofBSt  feather  of  the  wings  was  8  feet  8  inches ;  the  pennm  se- 

eundarUs,  14  inches. 
Length  of  the  tail,  1  foot  1  inch. 
Naked  part  of  the  feet,  10  inches. 
Diameter  of  the  tibia,  8  lines. 
Length  of  the  intermediate  toe,  5  inches  8  lines. 
The  two  lateral  toes,  8  inches  6  lines. 
The  Ibarth  toe  (the  smallest),  1  inch  6  lines. 
Length  of  the  claws  of  the  three  great  toes,  II  to  18  lines. 

The  dimensions  of  a  male  condor,  taken  on  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  ChimborazzOy  were  as  follow : — 

Length  of  the  head  from  the  occiput  to  point  of  beak,  6  inches  11  lines. 

Length  of  the  beak,  8  inches  9  lines. 

Breadth  of  the  beak  closed,  1  inch  8  lines. 

Length  of  the  crest,  4  inches  9  lines ;  breadth,  1  inch  6  lines  ;  thickness, 
halfaHne. 

Length  of  the  bird  from  point  of  beak  to  tail»  S  feet  3  inches,  2  lines. 

Height  of  the  animal  perched,  having  the  neck  but  moderately  elon- 
gated, 8  feet  8  inches. 

Breadth  of  the  collar,  or  white  hood,  8  inches  8  lines. 

Enrergnre  of  the  wings,  8  feet  9  inches. 

Breaddi  of  the  tibia,  11  lines. 

Length  of  the  intermediate  toe*  without  reckoning  •the  cUw,  8  inches 
II  lines. 

Length  of  the  claw  of  the  same,  8  inches. 

Length  of  the  two  lateral  toes  with  chtw,  8  inches  7  lines ;  without  claw, 
8  inches  3  lines. 

Length  of  the  smallest  toe  with  claw,  1  inch  8  lines.   ' 

Natoralists,  snyB  M.  de  Humboldt,  who  shall  attentively 
observe  the  dimensions  here  given,  will  no  doubt  be  surprised 
to  recognize  a  bird  merely  of  the  European  size.  He  has  seen 
no  cpador,  the  enve^gnre  of  which,  or  measuiement  of  wing 
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),  exceeded  nine  feet  Fren<^  meBsure.  Msny 
lo  and  the  Andes,  worthy  of  the  highest  credit, 
Homboklt,  that  they  never  killed  any  that  ex- 
feet  in  the  enTe^nre.  Even  on  a  careful  eia- 
oanatiTes  of  tisvellen,  who  visited  these  regions 
K .  de  UnmboUt,  it  will  appear  that,  aflaong  the 

>  have  niessared  the  vulture  of  the  Andes,  there 

0  assign  to  it  a  very  extraordinaiy  size.     Father 

>  exactness  in  matters  of  natural  history  is  quite 
ed  in  Pem,  in  the  valley  of  Ylo,  to  the  south  of 
ndor  whose  envergwe  was  only  eleven  feet  four 
Msuremeot  which  he  gives  of  the  diferent  parts  of 
;tly  accords  witb  the  dirooimns  given  by  M.  de 
li  the  exception  of  the  length  of  the  beak.  The 
U^  spears  to  have  been  a  female,  for  he  says 
ning  the  cresL  The  male  condor  measured  hy 
a  envergure  of  only  nine  feet.     From  his  own 

Peru  and  Quito,  M.  de  Humboldt  thinks  dif- 
Jufibn,  (hat  the  condors  measured  l^  FeuilUe 
re  not  young  ones.  He  also  doubts  very  much 
CHtdor  «ver  surpassed  fasiteen  feet  in  the  cnver- 
ong,  qnoted  in  "die  tynoptia  of  Ray,  killed  in 
:  island  of  Mocha,  a  condor,  whose  extended 
d  twelve  feet  two  inches.  The  individual  de- 
.  Shaw,  from  the  I^veriai  Musnim,  had  an 
urteen  feet  En^ish.     The  Abb^  Molina  himaelf 

1  this  as  the  maximum  of  the  size  of  die  condor, 
and,  old  travellers,  less  interested  in  the  progress 
iry,  have  given  the  most  exa^;erated  dimensions. 
,  for  instance,  assures  us  that  the  condor  is  twice 
most  colossal  eagle.  Demarchais  tells  us,  that 
ngs  raeasuK  eighteen  feet ;  that  the  enormous 
gs  prevent  it  from  entering  Ae  forests ;  that  it 

and  can  carry  off  a  doer,  Soch  «xaggeratkMi9 
VBriered  at  in  mturalials  wfae<  mtead  of  o(h 
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serving  Sor  tbemflelves,  did  nothiiig  but  cdpy  and  com|de  the 
UaditioDs  of  the  natives.  Marco  Polo  informs  that  the  Roc, 
a  bird  of  Madagascar,  carried  up  elephants  into  the  air*. 
Herodotus  was  acquainted  with  ants,  which  were  smaller  than 
some  dogs,  but  laiger  than  some  foxes.  We  must  always  be 
on  our  guard,  even  in  the  present  age,  against  the  exaggerated 
aooounts  of  fotm  and  size.  Were  we  to  trust  to  the  rash 
asserticMis  of  the  inhabitants,  we  mi^t  easily  bdieve  that  in 
Egypt  and  South  America  there  existed  crocodiles  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  length.  Neverth^ess,  those  who  have  actuidly 
measured  these  animals  have  not  found  any  that  ezoeeded 
twmty-dght.  From  every  authentic  account  of  the  dimei^ 
sions  of  the  condor,  it  appears  that  this  bird  is  not  laiger  than 
the  puUur  barbaius^  or  Lasmmer-geyer,  which  inhabits  the 
central  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  and  with  wUch 
both  Buflbn  and  MoUna  h^e  c<mfbunded  it.  It  has  been  with 
the  condor  as  with  the  Patagonians  and  so  many  other  objects  •f 
descriptive  natural  history, — the  more  they  have  been  ^seamined, 
the  more  have  their  enormous  dimensions  been  found  to  dkni- 
nidi.  The  average  length  of  the  oondoni,  fiuai  the  point  of  the 
beak  to  the  endofthe  tail,  b  but  three  feet  three  inches.  Thm 
usual  envergure  eight  or  nine  feet  Some  indirvidualsy  from  n 
siq»erabundant  supply  of  alimoit  or  other  causes,  may  haive 
attained  an  extent  of  wings  of  fourteen  foet    The  Inmmcr- 

*  This  eagle-roc,  of  which  Marco  Polo  speaki,  exigts,  according  to 
him,  iQ  the  islands  to  the  south  of  Madagascar.  A  domestic  of  Cuhlai 
Khan,  wlio  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  related 
that  the  roc  bad  feathers  more  than  twelve  paces  in  length.  **  AvU  9tro 
•fga  Isnite  firiitvdiHiMp  mi  joIb,  i^iie  aliquo  wdminiomio,  -^ephatUem 
9apimtt  et  in  sublime  iusiatimtt  uiqut  rursmz  in  ierram  tadere  stfMii. 
qu9  eamibus  tjus  vesci  p^ssii.**  Marco  Polo  adds»  that  he  believed  for 
a  long  time  that  the  roc  was  a  griffin,  which,  as  everyhedy  knotps,  is  a 
sort  of  winged  lion,  with  the  head  of  an  eagle.  The  word  roc,  under  which 
name  the  old  naturalists  have  placed  all  vultures,  comes  from  the  Per- 
sian f4se,  and  sfgnifies  hero.  These  birds  were  obviously  tiie  sreatares 
of  ■j^huisglual  fetiea 
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Ips  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  from  beak  to 
Tour  feet  long.  Its  common  envergure,  seven  or 
rding  to  M.  Bechstein,  nine  or  ten  according  to 
e  individuals  have  bsen  seen  with  an  extent  of 
M.  Salenie  relates,  that  in  France,  at  the  cha- 
dia.avultureof  this  species  was  shot,  measoriog 
1  the  envergure.  If  this  be  true,  oar  Eoropean 
t  specimens  of  colossai  size  fully  equalling  the 
ed  accounts  of  the  moat  credulous  or  lying  tra- 
ing  the  condor. 
of  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  condor  has, 

0,  contributed  to  produce  these  marvellous  no- 
g  the  conformation  of  its  body.  These  animals 
y  larger  than  the  vtUtur  aura,  the  vullur  papa, 
Lcioos  birds  inhabiting  the  chain  of  the  Andes, 
ally  beheld  perched  in  the  most  solitary  stations, 
;rest  of  the  naked  rocks  which  border  on  the 
if  the  eveHasting  snows.  Isolated  and  remote 
ig  being  to  which  it  is  possible  to  compare  him, 
esents  himself  in  contrast  only  with  the  Une 
lorizon.  This  remarkable  station,  and  the  lai^ 
lale  condor,  uiakes  the  lurd  ^pear  much  larger 
r  he  is.  M.  de  HnmboMt  himself  was  long 
is  way  during  his  visits  to  the  desert  summits  of 

He  believed  the  condors  to  be  of  a  very 
and  it  was  only  by  a  direct  measurement  of  the 

1,  that  be  could  be  convinced  of  the  eSect  of 
sioD. 

er-geyer  of  Switzerland,  and  the  condors,  be  the 
I  which  nature  has  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
selves  in  the  wr ;  and  if,  in  their  habits,  auda- 
gth,  these  tno  species  bear  a  striking  mutual 
they  are  yet  very  diSereat  from  each  other  in 
I  characters.  The  mdtur  bofhaiut  has  neither 
I,  the  nasal  crest,  Dor  the  collar  of  while  down. 
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It  was  from  doQbtiDg  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary  crest, 
that  Buflfon  was  led  to  join  the  condor  with  the  kemmer'-geyer 
of  Europe.  The  engraving  given  of  the  first  in  the  small  edi* 
tion  of  Bufibn  published  at  Deux  Fonts  resembles  any  vidture 
of  Euiope  more  than  the  object  it  was  intended  to  represent. 
It  is  still  more  singular  that  the  Ahh6  Mohna,  a  native  of  Chili, 
should  have  known  so  little  about  the  condor.  After  having 
pointed  out  the  false  characters  used  to  distingubh  the  two 
sexes,  he  concludes  by  assuring  the  reader  that  the  condor 
di&rs  from  the  wUur  barhaiut  only  in  colour.  This  naturalist 
does  not  even  menticm  the  erest  otthe  male  condor. 

The  condor,  like  the  lama,  the  vicunna,  the  alpaca,  and 
several  alpine  plants,  is  peculiar  to  the  chain  of  the  Andes. 
The  region  of  the  globe  which  he  appears  to  prefer  to  every 
other  is  of  an  elevation  of  from  1600  to  2500  toises.    When- 
ever the  Baron  tbad  his  friend  M.  Bonpland  were  led,  in  the 
course  of  their  herborising  excursions,  to  the  limits  of  perpetual 
sDOWSy  they  were  always  sttnouaded  by  condors.    There  they 
used  to  find  them,  three  or  four  in  number,  on  the  points  of 
the  rocks.   They  exhibited  no  distrust,  and  sufibed  themselves 
to  be  approached  within  a  couple  of  tdses.    They  did  not 
appear  to  have  the  slightest  inclination  to  attack.     Baron  de 
Humboldt  declares  that,  afler  the  utmost  research,  he  never 
heard  a  single  example  quoted  of  a  eondor  having  cairied  off 
a  child,  as  has  been  so  frequently  reported.    Many  naturalists 
have  asserted  that  condors  have  killed  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.    These  assertions  are 
not  less  fiibdotts  than  the  report  concerning  the  tremendous 
noise  qoade  by  the  vulture  of  the  Andes  in  his  flighty  of  which 
Lmoeus  observes  *'  AUonitoi  et  surdot  fere  reddit  homines V 
M.  de  Humboldt  does  not,  however,  doubt  that  two  condors 
would  be  ci^ble  of  depriving  a  duld  of  ten  years  of  age  of 
lifef  or  even  a  grown  buui<     It  is  very  common  to  see  them 
attack  a  young  bull,  and  tear  out  bis  ton^e  and  eyes.    The 

beak  and  tabna  of  the  condor  are  of  the  most  enormous  force. 

Voi.  VI.  N 
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all  the  Indians  who  inhebit  the  Andes  of  Quito 
that  thb  bird  is  not  dangerous  to  man.  M. 
!ven  hesitates  to  believe  that  any  well-authenti- 
of  a  child  havmg  been  attacked  (»r  carried  off 
--geyer  of  Switzeriand  can  be  produced.  People 
ly  dread  misfortunes,  merely  because  they  be- 
lible ;  simple  probabilities  are  elevated  in  thar 
!  rank  of  historical  facts.  M.  de  la  Condamine, 
irtmoBt  credibility,  relates,  that  the  Indians  pre- 
dor,  by  way  of  bait,  the  figure  of  an  infant,  com- 
iscous  clay,  on  which  it  immediately  darts  witli 
and  in  which  its  talons  become  engaged  so  that 
Extricate  them.  But  that  gentleman  prudently 
ying  tenns,  "  on  pretend."  The  figure  of  some 
led  would  appear  to  be  much  more  likely  to 
eaence  of  this  formidable  vulture.  Nothiog  is 
than  to  see  the  little  children  of  the  Indians 
I  open  mr,  while  their  fathers  are  employed  io 
now  to  sell  it  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  Yet 
de  Humboldt,  has  ever  heard  of  any  of  those 
urrounded  by  condors,  having  been  ever  attacked 

condor  exclusively  belongs  to  tlie  chain  of  the 
1  it  prefers  situations  more  elevated  than  the 
9fe  or  the  summits  of  Mont-Blanc ;  though,  of  all 
the  one  which  removes  to  the  greatest  distance 
ce  of  our  planet ;  it  is  yet  not  less  true,  that 
aetimes  induce  it  to  descend  into  the  plains,  and 
r  into  those  which  border  on  this  mighty  motm- 
ondors  are  to  be  seen  even  on  the  shores  of  the 
I,  especially  in  the  cold  and  temperate  latitDdes 

the  chain  of  the  Andes  may  be  almost  said  to 
nargin  of  the  Pacific,  Still  it  is  observed  that 
ims  but  8  few  hours  in  these  lower  regions.  It 
juntain  solitudes,  where  it  respires  a  rarefied 
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«tinospliere»  in  which  the  baiometer  does  not  rise  above  16. 
On  this  account,  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Quito,  many  small 
groups  of  rocks,  and  platforms  elevated  2450  toises  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  bear  the  names  of  Cuwtur-Kahua,  Cuntur^ 
Paliif  CwUur^HvachanOy  names  signifying,  in  the  Inca  lan- 
guage, watch-tower,  brooding  place,  or  nest  of  the  condors. 

M.  de  Humboldt,  during  his  tmvels  in  America,  never  saw 
the  condor  except  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
province  of  Quito,  and  in  Peru.  He  was  informed,  however, 
that  it  follows  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  from  the  equator  even 
into  the  province  of  Antioquia,  to  the  seventh  degree  of  north 
latitude.  The  western  Cordillera,  or  that  branch  of  the  Andes 
iriiich  by  Choco  extends  towards  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
aiqpears  to  be  elevated  too  little  to  be  the  habitation  of  the 
condor.  Connecting  under  the  same  point  of  view  the  geogra- 
fhy  of  plants  with  that  of  animals^  it  may  be  said  that  the 
condor  proceeds  no  farther  towards  the  isthmus  than  the  gutn- 
qmna,  the  befariOj  the  escQUonia^  and  other  alpine  plants  of 
the  h^er  Andes.  M.  de  Humboldt  is  ignorant  whether  this 
bird  is  foimd  to  the  north  of  Panama.  M.  Sonnini  has  ven* 
tured  to  assert  that  the  condor  has  been  seen  in  Mexico ;  but 
this  is  extremely  doubtful,  for  the  cozcaquauhtUf  a  bird  which 
plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  mythology  of  the  Aztecsi 
is  the  vuUur  papa,  and  inhabits,  by  preference,  warm,  or  at 
least  very  temperate  climates.  Travellers,  for  a  long  time,  were 
in  the  habit  of  giving  the  name  of  condor  to  every  bird  of  prey 
of  extraordinary  size.  It  has  even  appeared  in  print,  that 
condors  have  been  killed  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  nay,  in  the  very 
heart  of  France — at  Chateauneuf  on  the  Loire. 

As  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Andes'extends  through  the 
mountains  of  Pampelona  to  those  of  Merida,  which  are  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  it  would  be  interesting  to  loaow^if  the  condor 
extended  its  migration  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  of  Uie 
Antilles.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  found  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  central  chain  of  Quindiu  in  the  environs  of  Ibagu6,  but 

N2 
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whether  it  exbts  in  the  tiuim  of  i 
to  the  east  ol  Snnta-F^  de  Bogota.  Nei- 
ildt  aware  whether  it  U  found  in  the  <xdosaal 
itains  or  Sonta-Muta.  Birds,  Uke  plants, 
ribed  within  certain  limitB,  beyond  which 
even  though  the  nature  of  the  oottntiy  and 
same.  The  coodw  and  the  goanacos  mu- 
nch other  through  the  entire  chain  of  the 
aits  of  Magellan  to  the  northern  frontiers  of 
tt  of  above  nine  hundred  leagues.  But  the 
cunna,  which  inhabit  the  austral  honispbere 
onger  found  to  the  north  of  the  ninth  degree 
the  condor  follows  the  Cordmera  beycKtd 
tt  three  hundred  leagues  farther  than  the 

esent  a  curious  example  of  identity  of  spe- 
ig  the  immense  dbtanoe  which  inten-enea 
be  greet  mountains  of  the  world.  On  the 
he  same  befaria  is  found  wbich  adorns  with 
he  mountain  declivities  of  the  Icingdom  of 
ow  the  seed  of  this  beautiful  plant  caste  to 

projecting  peak,  the  only  part  of  the  chain 
I,  from  its  devation,  is  sufficiently  cold  to 
ce  of  the  befarui,  would  be  a  oseleas  and 
tion,  for  the  first  ongb  of  things  can  notber 
rtory,  nor  an  object  of  research  to  the  natu- 
ver,  remarkable  that  in  finimnU  this  identity 
ms  remote  from  each  other,  but  analogoos 

less  observed  than  in  plants, 
ic  Orinoco  often  mentioned  to  M.  de  Hom- 
ivig&tion  up  that  river,  certain  large  birds  of 
tanately  he  had  no  opportunity  of  aeeiiig. 
at  these  may  be  the  two  large  ea^es  diaoo- 
mnini  in  French  Guiana.  This  natoraliat 
st  sight  he  took  these  birds  for  cmdon,  but 
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m  the  sequel  be  rectified  this  error.    The  condor  is  not  known 
m  the  elevated  mountains  on  iiie  coast  of  Venezuela,  nor  in 
&e  chain  of  Dorado,  nor  in  Brazil.    The  Ouira-Ouasaa  of  the 
Brazilians,  which  Buflbn  conceived  to  be  synonymous  wiUi  tlie. 
condcM',  is  a  very  different  bird,  although,  as  the  story  goes,  it 
is  large  enou^  to  devour  apes,  and  even  attadc  men.     It  is, 
perhaps,  doubtful  whether  the  condor  is  extended  over  die 
entke  diain  of  the  Andes  to  the  most  southern  extremity  .of 
the  New  Continents     In  the  account  of  Cordoba's  voyage  to 
the  Straits  of  MageUan,  the  only  case  in  which  men  of  educa- 
tion made  any  stay  in  that  quarter,  among  the  animals  observed 
in  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Cape  Victoria,  are 
mentioned  colibris,  American  ostriches,  guanacos,  and  wild  dogs ; 
but  there  is  not  a  word  about  the  condor.    It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  it  exists  there ;  for  the  condor  described  by  Dr.  Shaw 
was  killed  at  ihe  Straits  of  Magellan.     It  was  brought  into 
Europe  by  Captain  Middleton  on  his  return  from  the  South 
Seas.    Ahhon^  the  figure  of  this  bird  from  the  Leverian 
Museum  is  not  much  like  Humboldt's,  yet  this  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  the  true  male  condor,  and  not  a  different 
species  or  variety.     Dr.  Shaw,  whose  description  is  very  exact, 
thus  characterises  it :  **  Saccum  in  gula^  seu  pellis  qtUBdam 
dilataia  a  ba$i  numdUmUs  inferioris  huge  per  collum  ducta. 
Prodeunt  etiama  latere  colli  appendicidtB  sepiem  quasi  came<e, 
tnt  camncuUBf  Memi-ciradares  et  ccendeecentee*     Collum  et 
pectus   mtda  et  rubentia,  pilis  raris  nigricantibus  aepersa. 
Crista  capitis  nituoto,  altbra  ad  nucham,  kubm  niori- 
CANTSS,  GJBRULEA,  et  notmuUis  in  lods  rubentes.    A  coUo 
inferno   dependet    iuberadum  pyriforme.     Dorsum  atrum^ 
remiges  aUne  tecunclarup,  caudaaira,  pedes  aWi"    The  two 
crests,  the  white  feet,  and  the  white  secondaries,  might  cer- 
tainly lead  us  to  believe  that  the  bird  of  Dr.  Shaw  differed  from 
the  true  condor.    But  these  differences  may  result  from  the 
animal  not  having  been  described  in  a  living  state,  or  well  pre- 
served.   The  other  vulture,  from  the  Leverian  Museum,  would 
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1  a  yoong  female  condor.  Tliis  also  came 
Hagrflan ;  bat  it  is  remarkable  that  all  tbe 
icimenshare  been  fnm  CfaDi,  or  tbe  moat 
m.  M.  de  Humboldt  qoeries  if  there  be  a 
on  in  the  cold  or  temperate  rli|in»t<M>  tlian 
'  Hie  tempeiatnre  of  the  lower  r^ons  of 
;ver,  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  bird 
.  t-liiMtf  at  win,  in  the  vaiioni  elevationa  of 
is  probable,  that  the  proportion  of  food, 
nmstances,  may  be  infloential  on  the  deve- 
oisalion.  It  is  impossible  to  indicate,  with 
uues  which  determine  what  nataTalists  have 
esignate  1^  the  vague  denomioBtion  of  the 

sees  to  the  east  in  the  mountains  of  Santa- 
t.  and  of  Cochabamba.  As  these  peaks 
)f  Mattagrosso,  it  is  possible  that  the  bird 
liL  But  the  group  of  mountains  called 
Cem  doM  Emeraidaa  appear  not  to  be 
or  sufficiently  cold  for  the  habitation  of  the 

doubtful  that  the  condor  has  ever  been 
3  Europe.  A  bird  was  exhibited  in  London 
ler  this  name,  but  it  was  uniformly  brown, 
lite  on  the  wings  which  distinguishes  tbe 
B  said  not  to  be  young,  and  therefore  the 

from  the  common  condor  in  the  mete 
ities  of  age  and  sex.  In  (act,  it  would  not 
it  to  bring  a  bird  like  the  condor  to  Europe. 
be  brought  by  four  different  routes, — by 
imus  of  Panama,  down  the  river  of  the 
ideleina.     The  first  would  be  the  best  way, 

Humboldt;  because,  though  the  animal 
ry  well,  it  is  probable  that  its  stay  in 
uid  subjection  to  great  barometrical  pres- 
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sare,  might  prove  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  animal.  The 
condor  prefers  a  temperature  of  two  or  three  degrees  above 
congelation.  It  often  remains,  to  be  sure,  for  many  hours  in 
the  hot  vallies,  where  the  centigrade  thermometer  rises  to  30°. 
Still,  there  would  be  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  constant 
heat  it  would  experience  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  in  the 
province  of  Jaen  de  Bracamorros,  or  in  the  river  Madeleina, 
from  Honda  to  Carthagena,  would  cause  its  destruction. 

Among  the  birds  of  prey,  as  with  the  insects,  the  female  is 
genetally  larger  than  the  male.  This  difference,  however,  is 
not  very  sensible  in  the  condors,  though  there  is  variety  enou^ 
in  the  magnitude  of  different  individuals  of  both  sexes.  Inha- 
hiting  solitary  situations,  and  having  no  other  enemy  but  man, 
who  does  not  greatly  occupy  himself  in  destroying  it,  it  appears 
not  unlikely  that  the  condor  attains  an  advanced  age.  They 
do  not,  however,  multiply  greatly.  While  the  vultur  aura  is 
observed  in  numerous  bands  of  forty  or  fifty  at  a  time,  more 
than  five  or  six  condors  are  never  seen  together.  Of  all  the 
rapadous  birds,  ho#ever,  of  America,  the  vultur  papa  seems 
the  least  numerous. 

M.  de  Humboldt  was  assured  that  the  condor  builds  no 
nest ;  that  it  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  naked  rock,  without  sur- 
roonding  them  with  straw  or  leaves*  The  eggs  are  said  to  be 
altogether  white,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length.  It 
is  also  reported  that  the  female  remains  with  the  little  ones  for 
the  space  of  an  entire  year.  When  the  condor  descends  into 
the  plains,  it  prefers  alighting  on  the  ground  to  perching  in  the 
trees,  like  the  vultur  aura.  The  talons  of  the  condor  are  very 
straight ;  and  it  is  a  remark  of  Aristotle,  that  birds  of  prey  with 
very  crooked  talons  are  not  fond  of  settling  upon  stones  or 
rocks. 

The  habits  of  the  condor  are  similar  to  those  of  the  laem* 
mergeyer.  If  it  is  not  larger  than  the  latter,  it  appears  to 
be  superior  in  strength  and  audacity.  Two  condors  will  dart 
upon  the  deer  of  the  Andes,  upon  the  punia,  the  vicunna,  and 
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1  even  attack  a  heifer.  They  pursue  if 
ng  it  with  their  beak  and  talons,  untQ 

aad  overwhelmed  with  &tigne,  tfanuti 
g.  The  condor  then  seizes  the  tCHigue, 
much  attached.  It  also  tears  out  the 
1  sinks  to  the  earth  and  slowly  expires. 
3,  the  mischief  done  to  cattle,  but  more 
1  cows  by  this  formidable  bird,  is  im- 
ahs  of  Antisana,  2101  toises  above  the 
are  constantly  fonnd  which  luve  been 
fcxxidon, 

satiated  with  food,  remains  perched, 
summit  of  (be  rocks.  In  this  situation 
ombre  and  sinister  gravi^,  and  will  not 
)e  to  escape  the  chase.     But  when  sti- 

condor  will  fly  to  a  prodigious  heigbL 
r  the  purpose  of  taking  in  at  a  glance 
intry  which  is  to  fumnh  him  with  hia 
in  which  the  sky  is  peculiarly  serene, 
to  be  seen  at  its  most  extraordinary  de- 
ippears  attracted  on  such  occaBions  by 
atmosphere  to  review  a  large  extent  of 
kier  weather  would  be  concealed  even 

I  the  province  of  Popayan,  tbey  are  in 
condor  alive  with  nooses.  The  ioba- 
sport,  and  particularly  delight  in  eaba- 
i  guests  with  it.  The  mode  is  thus  : — 
I ;  in  a  short  time  the  odour  of  the  dead 
idors,  whose  scent  is  remarinbly  Goe^ 
great  numbers  in  places  where  nobody 
3icion  of  their  existence.  Tbey  devour 
ITiey  always  begin  with  the  eyes  and 
morsels.  Then  they  attack  tfae^carcax 
;  they  may  arrive  more  q«ickly  to  the 
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iotestioes.  When  the  condors  have  thus  satiated  themselves, 
they  are  too  heavy  to  fly,  and  the  Indians  pursue  and  take 
them  with  fiicility.  The  bird  is  said,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  make  tremendous  efforts  to  elevate  itself  in  the  air.  Scarcely 
has  it  succeeded  in  so  doing,  than  it  begins  to  vomit  most 
ibondantly.  In  such  eflforts  the  condor  contracts  and  elongates 
the  neck,  and  iq>proaches  its  talons  to  its  beak.  This  motion, 
purely  accidental,  has  given  rise  to  a  report  that  the  condor 
makes  use  of  its  claws  to  assist  the  operation  of  vomiting ;  but 
it  seems  by  no  means  likely  that  it  could  even  touch  the  throat 
slightly  with  the  claw.  The  condors  thus  taken  aUve  by  the 
Indians  are  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  torments. 

At  Siobamba,  it  is  said  that  the  natives  put  poisonous  plants 
into  the  belly  of  the  animal  used  as  a  bait,  which  produces  an 
effect  on  the  condor  similar  to  that  of  intoxication. 

The  condor,  when  taken  alive,  is  melancholy  and  timid  for 
the  first  hour,  but  soon  after  grows  extremely  mischievous. 
M.  de  Humboldt  had  a  Uving  female  in  the  yard  of  his  house 
at  Quito  for  eight  days.  Fear  had  rendered  her  so  savage,  that 
it  was  quite  dangerous  to  approach  her. 

The  condor  appears  to  have  more  tenacity  of  life  than  any 
other  bird  of  prey.  M.  de  Humboldt  was  present  at  certain 
experiments  on  the  life  of  a  condor  at  Riobamba.  They 
first  attempted  to  strangle  it  with  a  noose.  They  hung  it 
to  a  tree,  and  dragged  the  legs  with  great  force  for  many 
minutes :  but  scarcely  was  the  noose  removed,  than  the 
condor  began  to  walk  about  as  if  nothing  had  been  the 
matter.  Three  pistol-balls  were  then  discharged  at  him,  within 
less  than  four  paces  distance.  They  all  entered  the  body.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  neck,  chest,  and  belly,  but  still  remained 
on  his  feet.  A  fifth  ball  struck  against  the  femur,  and  rebound- 
ing, fell  back  on  the  ground.  This  ball  was  for  a  long  time 
preserved  by  M.  Bonpland.  The  condor  did  not  die  for 
half  an  hour  aft^r  of  the  numerous  wounds  which  it  had 
received.    Ulloa  informs  us,  that  in  the  cold  region  of  Peru 
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dtmif  fmidtei  with  Stadien,  dist  tif^t  or 
lu  against  kb  body  wttfaont  ooe  piercing  it. 
jUciiMlioo.  that  the  condor  pief en  caicasses 
It  Mbaati,  hotvcr,  on  both,  aod  seems  to 
I  IcKthao  qosdnipeds. 
Dtioe  in  the  proper  pbce  the  Angola  Vviturv, 
e  gmn  »  %u«^  bom  •  fedmeo  whidi  i>  in 


Mtke  two  oTdte  priodpsl  qwdes  of  the  sub- 

TKU. 

;  PercMpfmw  of  ^Tpt,  (  fUhtr  P«rcaop^ 
lod  toKoeephatfu  of  Gmelin.)  In  the  illumi- 
Bnfibo  it  is  entitled  Vamtmir  de  ffomege. 
this  biid  is  perfitcl  in  this  drawing,  bat  the 
ct  as  to  the  tail,  irtiicb  is  represented  eqnsl 
rbereas  it  a  wedged.  He  variety  noticed  by 
same  species,  bat  of  a  different  sge.  Bnficm, 
B  vultnre  described  by  Maudnit  the  epithet 
ed  in  saying  that  the  brown  and  Egyptian 
Ml  most  be  separated,  the  second  not  beii^  a 
iid  of  another  genos,  to  which  Belon  has 
i  give  the  name  of  Saare  EgyptUn,  Of  the 
:wo  birds  there  is  now  do  doobt,  and  of  their 
pecies  of  percnoptetus,  which  we  are  aboot  to 
IS  again  deceived  in  saying,  that  bis  Norwe- 
aded  Vulture  was  of  a  different  species  from 
igyptian  vultures  of  Brisson ;  that  it  diffiied 
et  naked,  while  those  of  the  two  others  are 
bers.  This  even  appears  to  be  a  typographi- 
repeated  in  many  editions  of  his  works;  for 
e  seems  to  have  consulted,  gives  to  the  bro 
eet  which  they  really  have, 
notice  here  an  unaccountable  inconsistency 
In  his   article  on  the  petit  wudour,  jost 
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■aeDtioned,  he  say^,  in  a  npte^  *'  I  dp  not  tbi|ik  this  bird 
is  the  same  with  the  nyuUure  of  Egypt,  or  the  percnopterus 
of  Linnseus  and  Hasselquist ;"  while  in  another  article,  on 
the  vulture  of  Egypt,  he  assures  us  that  this  last  has  many 
idataons  with  the  lUUe  vulture^  or  the  vulture  of  Norway; 
and  sets  down  among  its  synonymes  the  percnopteri  of  Lin- 
naeus and  Hasselquist  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  notice 
such  errors,  as  they  have  crept  into  a  number  of  publications* 
The  reader,  indeed,  cannot  be  too  often  cautioned  in  this  de- 
partment of  our  work,  agahist  the  mistakes  of  authors,  of  indi- 
viduals for  species,  founded  on  tb^  diffeiences  which  charac- 
terize age  and  sex  only. 

This  vulture,  known  by  the  Europeans  who  frequent  Egypt 
by  the  name  of  Pharaoh!  $  Chicken^  is  palled  by  the  Turks 
AlMwMf  which  means  white  faiher.  The  Egyptians  and 
Moon  call  it  rachama.  These  names  have  been  erroneously 
applied  to  many  birds  of  a  totally  diffisrent  gepus,  such  as  the 
pelican,  the  stork,  and  the  swan. 

The  individual  described  by  Bruce  under  the  name  of 
rathwmah  has  a  very  strong  and  pointed  beak*  the  end  of 
which  is  black  fcnr  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  the  re- 
mainder is  covered  with  a  yellow  and  fleshy  membrane,  which 
envelopes  it  above  and  below ;  and  the  f»mt  of  the  head  and 
under  part  of  the  neck  is  poveied  in  like  manner  by  this  mem- 
bnme,  which  terminates  in  g  very  ^V9  point  at  the  bo|iom  pf 
the  neck.  This  membrane  14  yeiy  wrinkled,  and  the  under  part  of 
it  is  thinly  set  with  a  few  haiiv-  The  apertures  of  the  nostrils 
are  very  large,  and  sp  are  the  orifices  of  the  ear,  which  are  not 
covered  by  any  sort  of  feathers^  From  the  middle  of  the  bead, 
where  the  yelk>w  membrane  ends,  to  the  tail,  the  body  is  per- 
Ceeliy  white ;  but  the  large  feathers  of  the  wings  ^x^  black,  and 
six  in  number,  Aft^f  these  come  thiee  spaall  ones,  of  an  irop 
gray :  these  again  me  cov^^pod  by  three  others,  smaller  still, 
and  similar  in  form,  but  of  a  rusty  gray.  The  coverts  of  the 
great  fienthers  of  the  viogs  are  iion-gmy  in  the  tips  for  about 
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four-fifths  of  an  inch,  and  the  rest  is  perfectly  white.  The 
fourteen  pen«feathers  of  which  the  tail  is  composed  are  wedge- 
formed,  which  makes  it  seem  to  terminate  in  a  point,  as  Bruce 
affirms,  and  it  does  exceed  the  end  of  the  wings  by  more  than 
half  an  inch.  The  thigh  of  the  rachama  is  covered  with  a 
very  soft;  down,  as  far  as  the  articulation  of  the  leg.  The  leg 
is  of  a  dirty  and  almost  flesh-coloured  white,  and  is  covered 
with  black  and  fleshy  tubercles.  The  claws  are  black,  very 
strong,  and  crooked.     The  female  is  brown. 

This  animal  incessantly  hunts  after  the  most  stinking  car- 
rion ;  it  exhales  from  its  own  body  a  most  infectious  odour, 
and  putrefies  the  moment  it  is  dead.  In  Cairo  it  is  considered 
as  a  crime  to  destroy  these  birds. 

Sonnini  tells  us  that  these  vultures  are  not  ferocious  is 
Egypt :  they  are  to  be  seen  on  the  terraces  of  houses,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  populous  and  noisy  cities,  perfectly  quiet,  and 
living  in  complete  security  amongst  men,  who  feed  and  chaish 
them  with  the  utmost  care.  They  also  frequent  the  deserts, 
and  prey  upon  the  carcases  of  men  and  animals  which  have 
perished  in  those  immense  wastes,  consecrated,  as  it  were,  for 
ages,  to  nakedness,  desolation »  and  sterility.  Those  which 
inhabit  Egypt  are  not  known  to  quit  it,  but  some  of  the  same 
species  are  to  be  found  in  Syria  and  Turkey;  less  numerous, 
however,  because  they  do  not  enjoy  the  same  prerogatives,  nor 
is  their  existence  protected  in  these  countries  by  ancient 
superstition,  as  in  Egypt:  for  they  were  considered  sacred 
among  the  old  Egyptians,  whose  opinions  on  this  point,  as  on 
many  others,  have  been  transmitted  to  their  successors,  even  to 
this  day.  In  truth,  they  perform  very  considerable  services  to 
this  country,  in  sharing  with  other  birds,  equally  sacred  in 
ancient  times,  the  task  of  destroying  the  rats  and  reptiles 
which  abound  in  thb  fertile  and  slimy  region.  They  also  clear 
away  the  carcases  and  filth  which  under  a  burning  sky,  and 
on  a  soil  kept  in  a  frequent  state  of  humectation  by  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile,  would  otherwise  fill  the  atmosphere  with 
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pestiferous  exhalations.  The  fields  of  Palestine  would  remain 
uncultivated  and  abandoned,  if  these  vultures  did  not  clear 
them  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  rats  and  mice,  which  breed 
thf^e  superabundantly. 

The  Ourigourap^  described  by  Le  Vaillant  among  the  Afri- 
can birds,  whose  name  signifies  white  crow  in  the  language  of 
the  Great  Namaquois,  is  a  bird  of  this  species.  The  plumage 
of  the  one  figured  by  Le  Vaillant  was  no(;  yet  perfect :  the 
Hottentots  call  it  Aoa-^oop,  and  the  Dutch  colonists  white 
fatn,  which  words  have  the  signification  aforesaid. 

Tlie  (breheady  circle  round  the  eye,  and  cheeks  as  fSur  as  the 
ears,  are  naked,  and  of  a  safiron  colour,  more  lively  towards 
the  base  of  the  beak.  The  throat  is  furnished  with  a  scanty 
and  fine  down,  which  allows  the  skin  to  be  seen,  which  is  yel- 
lowiA,  wrinkled,  and  capable  of  great  extension.  The  top  of 
the  head  and  all  the  neck  are  covered  with  long  and  slender 
feathers:  the  plumage  is  in  general  white,  tinted  with  fawn 
cobnr :  the  primaries  of  the  wings  are  black,  the  secondaries 
fiiwn  colour  on  their  external  side,  and  blackish  on  the  interior. 
The  tail  is  wedged,  and  of  a  reddish  white.  The  end  of  the 
beak  and  claws  are  blackish :  the  feet  of  a  yellowish  brown. 

The  young  ourigourap  has  all  that  portion  of  the  head  and 
neck  which  b  naked  in  the  adult,  covered  with  a  grayish  down. 
During  the  season  of  reproduction,  the  beak  of  the  male  is 
redder  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  number  of  eggs 
generally  laid,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Hottentots,  is 
from  three  to  four. 

The  ourigouraps  do  not  appear  in  flocks,  except  when 
attracted  and  assembled  by  the  immediate  expectation  of  prey ; 
at  other  times,  ihey  are  only  found  in  pairs.  The  male  and 
female  never  quit  each  other.  They  construct  their  nests  in 
the  rocks. 

These  vultures  are  rare  at  the  Cape,  but  very  common  in 
the  country  of  the  Little  Namaquois.  In  still  greater  numbers 
are  they  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River,  and  among 
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the  Great  NsnnqncMS.  They  are  not  very  wiM,  end  wQI  sn&r 
■theinselTes  easily  to  be  approached;  the  natives  never  hatt 
them, 'l^ecause  they  clear  their  encampments,  &c.,  from  the 
abundance  of  filth  with  which  they  are  generally  encumbered. 
The  vulture  of  Angola,  tfie  pennioptenu  with  bladi  wings, 


brown. 

It  woold  appear,  however,  Aat  exaggemtKm  has  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  recitals  of  Ais  kind.  A  very  distlnguisbed 
naturalist,  who  haa  obBcrved  this  species  in  the  Pyreaees,  Picot 
la  P^use,  has  described  it  very  carefully,  and  consider^ily 
rednced  the  magnitude  attributed  to  it  by  others.  He  gives  to 
it  Oe  fbllowmg  dimensions : — envergure,  eight  feet  and  a  half; 
total  length  of  the  animal,  three  feet  ten ;  weight,  about  (en 
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pounds.  The  beak  is  four  inches  long ;  it  is  covered  above  on 
the  base,  as  fSur  as  its  centre,  with  numeioas  long  and  black 
hairs,  directed  forward ;  underneath  hangs  a  tuft  of  similar 
hairs,  fonning  a  true  beard,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
There  are  more  of  these  hairs  scattered  at  the  comers  of  the 
beak  and  over  the  throat,  near  the  eyelids  and  brows.  The 
tail,  three  inches  wide  and  six  long,  is  rounded,  and  composed 
of  twelve  quiUs :  the  wings  have  two-and-thirty. 

Hie  upper  part  of  the  head  is  white  among  adults,  and  more 
especially  in  old  subjects :  in  the  young  it  is  black.  The  occi- 
put, the  neck,  and  the  under  part  of  the  body  are  white, 
washed  with  red  or  orange,  a  difference  occasioned  by  age  in 
the  males:  these  colours. are  deeper  on  the  throat  and  breast, 
weaker  on  the  belly,  legs,  and  feet  The  under  part  of  the 
wings  is  gray :  the  feathers  of  the  tail,  upper  coverts  of  the 
wings,  and  croup,  are  of  a  clear  gray,  and  bordered  with 
Mack :  the  wing  coverts  at  the  end  are  spotted  with  orange : 
all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  very  deep  brown.  The  beard 
is  black. 

The  Alpine  and  Pyrenean  chains,  in  ^eir  loftiest  and  most 
inaccessible  regions,  constitute  the  principal  asylum  of  the 
lismmer-geyer.     From  these  towering  heights,  where 

— ^—  Horror  wide  eztendB 


desolate 

this  formidable  bird  descends,  on  rapid  wing,  into  the  fertile 
valleys  of  Switzeriand  and  the  smiling  plains  of  the  South,  to 
pounce  upon  his  prey.  Equd,  perhaps,  at  his  fullest  growth, 
to  the  condor,  equal  in  ferocity,  and  scarcely  inferior  in 
strength,  he  spreads  devastation  for  and  wide  among  the  peace- 
fol  tenants  of  the  foM,  and  the  wild,  but  timid  inhabitants  of 
the  hills,  the  meadows,  and  the  lawns.  The  swiftness  and 
activity  of  the  hare,  the  chamois,  or  "  the  nimble  marmazet,'* 
afford  them  no  security  against  their  winged  foe;  nor  can  the 
smallest  quadrupeds  escape  his  piercing  ken.  It  is  even 
reported  that  this  r^^actous  animal  does  not  confine  his  attacks 
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to  the  brute  creation,  but  sometimes  succeeds  in  carrying  off 
children.  This  relation,  perhaps,  is  no  better  verified  by  fiurts 
than  similar  stories  of  the  condor:  we  certainly,  however,  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  the  bird  to  perform  such  a 
feat,  nor  do  we  suppose  that  so  much  '*  divinity  hedges"  the 
young  princes  of  the  creation  as  to  deter  him  from  the  attempt. 
Fortis  has  beheld  the  Isemmer-geyer  on  the  precipitous  rocks 
which  border  on  the  Cittina  in  Dalmatia,  and  Pallas  on  the 
granite  ridges  of  Odon-tschelon  in  Siberia,  where  it  constmcts 
its  nest  It  arrives  there  in  the  month  of  April,  and  passes  the 
summer  there.  It  is  also  found  in  Mongolia,  where  it  receives 
the  appellation  of  icello. 

It  is  probable  that  the  fabidous  stories  of  the  roe^  so  cele- 
brated in  the  tales  of  Oriental  enchantment,  originated  in  some 
eastern  variety  of  this  gypaetos ;  that  they  cannot  be  refened 
to  the  condor  has  been  sufficiently  proved. 

The  Gypaetos  of  Africa,  described  by  Bruce,  is  considered 
by  some  ornithologists  as  a  distinct  species,  and  by  others  as 
but  a  variety  of  the  Laemmer-geyer.  It  was  seen  by  that  cele- 
brated traveller  on  thf  highest  part  of  the  mountain  of  Lamal- 
mon,  near  Gondar.  The  natives  call  it  Abou-Duch*ny  or 
Father  Long-beard,  from  the  tuft  of  divided  hair  which  hangs 
beneath  its  beak.  Mr.  Bruce  imagined  it  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  birds  in  existence :  it  measured  eight  feet  four  inches 
from  wbg  to  wing ;  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  point  of  the 
beak  four  feet  seven.  Its  weight  was  two-and-twenty  pounds. 
The  legs  were  short,  and  the  thighs  extremely  muscular :  the 
aperture  of  the  eye  was  scarcely  half  an  inch  across :  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  the  forehead  where  the  juncture  exists  be- 
tween the  beak  and  the  skull,  were  bald.  We  extract  Mr. 
Bruce's  account: — 

"  This  noble  bird  was  not  an  object  of  any  chase  or  pursuit, 
nor  stood  in  need  of  any  stratagem  to  bring  him  within  our 
reach.  Upon  the  highest  top  of  the  mountain  Lamalmon, 
while  my  servants  were  refreshing  themselves  from  that  toil- 
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some  ragged  ascent,  and  enjoying  the  pleasnie  of  a  most 
deli^tftd  climate,  eating  their  dinner  in  the  open  air,  with 
several  large  dishes  of  boiled  goat's  flesh  before  them,  this 
enemy,  as  he  tamed  out  to  be  to  them,  suddenly  appeared : 
he  did  not  stoop  rapidly  from  a  height,  but  came  flying  slowly 
along  the  ground,  and  sat  down  close  to  the  meat,  within  the 
ring  the  men  had  made  round  it.  A  great  shout,  or  rather 
cry  of  distress,  called  me  to  the  place.  I  saw  the  eagle  stand 
for  a  minute,  as  if  to  recollect  himself,  while  the  servants  ran 
for  their  lances  and  shields*  I  walked  up  as  nearly  to  him  as 
I  had  time  to  do.  His  attention  was  fixed  on  the  flesh.  I 
saw  him  put  his  foot  into  the  pan,  where  there  was  a  large 
piece  in  water  prepared  for  boiling;  but  finding  the  smart 
which  he  had  not  expected,  he  withdrew  it,  and  forsook  the 
piece  that  he  held. 

**  There  were  two  large  pieces,  a  leg  and  shoulder,  lying  on 
a  wooden  platter ;  into  these  he  thrust  both  his  claws,  and  car- 
ried them  off;  but  I  thought  he  still  looked  wistfully  at  the 
large  piece  which  remained  in  the  warm  water.  Away  he  went 
slowly  along  the  ground,  as  he  had  come.  The  face  of  the 
cliff  over  which  criminals  are  thrown  took  him  from  our  sight 
The  Mahometans  that  drove  the  asses  were  much  alarmed, 
and  assured  me  of  his  return.  My  servants,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  unwillingly  expected  him,  and  thought  he  had 
already  taken  more  than  his  share. 

*'  As  I  had  myself  a  desire  of  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  this  bird,  I  loaded  a  rifle-gun  with  ball,  and  sat  down 
close  to  the  platter,  by  the  meat.  It  was  not  many  minutes 
before  he  came,  and  a  prodigious  shout  was  reused  by  my 
attendants,  '  He  is  coming,  he  is  coming !'  enough  to  have 
dismayed  a  less  courageous  animal.  Whether  he  was  not 
quite  so  hungry  as  at  his  first  visit,  or  suspected  something 
from  my  appearance,  I  know  not ;  but  he  made  a  short  turn, 
and  sat  down  about  ten  yards  from  me,  the  pan  with  the  meat 
being  between  me  and  him.     As  the  field  was  clear  before  me, 
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and  I  did  not  know  but  his  next  move  might  bring  him  oppo- 
site to  some  of  my  people,  so  that  he  might  actually  get  the 
rest  of  the  meat,  and  make  off,  I  shot  him  with  the  ball 
through  the  middle  of  the  body,  about  two  inches  below  the 
wing,  so  that  he  lay  down  upon  the  grass  without  a  single 
flutter. 

"  Upon  laying  hold  of  his  monstrous  carcass,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  seeing  my  hands  covered  and  tinged  with 
yellow  powder  or  dust.  On  turning  him  upon  his  belly,  and 
examining  the  feathers  of  his  back,  they  also  produced  a  dust 
the  colour  of  the  feathers  there.  This  dust  was  not  in  small 
quantities;  for  upon  striking  the  breast,  the  yellow  powder 
flew  in  full  greater  quantity  than  from  a  hair-dresser's  powder- 
puff.  The  feathers  of  the  belly  and  breast,  which  were  of  a 
gold-colour,  did  not  appear  to  have  any  thing  eztraordinaiy  in 
their  formation ;  but  the  large  feathers  in  the  shoulder  and 
wings  seemed  apparently  to  be  fine  tubes,  which,  upon  pres- 
sure, scattered  this  dust  upon  the  finer  part  of  the  feather : 
but  this  was  brown,  the  colour  of  the  feathers  of  the  back. 
Upon  the  side  of  the  wing,  the  nibs  or  hard  part  of  the  feathers 
seemed  to  be  bare,  as  if  worn ;  or,  I  rather  think,  were  renew- 
ing themselves,  having  before  failed  in  their  functions. 

"  What  is  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  provision  of 
nature  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  determine.  As  it  is  an  unusual 
one^  it  is  probably  meant  for  a  defence  against  the  climate,  in 
favour  of  birds  which  Uve  in  those  almost  inaccessible  heights 
of  a  country  doomed,  even  in  its  lowest  parts,  to  several  months 
excessive  rain." 

M«  Sonnini  thinks  that  this  Afirican  Gypaetos  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  species  distinct  from  the  Alpine  or  Leemmer- 
geyer;  but,  certainly,  the  description  firom  Bruce  affords  no 
sufficient  characters  on  which  to  ground  such  a  descrip- 
tion. The  differences  of  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  the 
differences  resulting  from  age  or  sex,  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  head  being  white  (an  attribute  of  the  adult),  and  the  throat 
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and  lower  parts  of  a  golden  tint  (the  distinctive  chamcter  of 
the  male),  cannot  be  considered  as  sufficient  As  to  the  pow- 
der of  which  Bruce  speaks,  it  is  by  no  means,  even  according 
to  Sonnini  himself,  a  remarkable  singularity,  or  one  of  the 
maltifiurioas  modifications  of  nature,  but  a  simple  effect  of 
the  moulting,  more  perceptible  in  consequence  of  the  bulk  of 
the  animal.  In  fact,  this  powder  comes  from  the  pellicle 
which  envelopes  the  feathers  at  their  fiist  production,  which 
follows  at  first  their  progression,  being  elongated  with  them, 
and  finally  dries  up  as  the  barbs  shoot  forth,  and  becomes 
divided  into  very  fine  light  parcels,  the  quantity  of  which 
depends  on  the  number  of  feathers  which  are  developed  at  the 
same  sime.  This  pellicle  is  usually  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
feathers,  as  Bruce  has  well  remcu-ked. 

Thb  Falcons. — Linnseus  has  comprehended  under  the  de* 
nomination  falco^  the  eagles,  balbuzzards,^  kites,  and  many 
other  rapacious  birds,  as  well  as  the  falcons  properly  so  called, 
and  which  subsequent  naturalists  have  found  the  necessity  of 
separating  from  that  division.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these 
separations,  the  species  of  which  the  genus  Falcon  remains 
composed,  undergo  in  the  course  of  years  so  many  variations 
in  their  plumi^,  that  they  are  scarcely  yet  distinguished  with 
any  great  degree  of  exactitude.  But  the  generic  characters 
have  gained  a  greater  degree  of  precision :  they  consist  in  a 
beak  curved  firom  the  base,  the  upper  mandible  of  which, 
crooked  at  its  extremity,  is  armed  on  each  side  and  towards 
the  end  with  one  or  sometimes  two  teeth,  more  or  less  project- 
ing; the  lower  one  of  which,  being  convex  underneath,  is 
sloped  at  the  point.  From  the  centre  of  their  circular  nostrils 
arises  a  pliant  and  conical  tubercle:  the  tongue  is  fleshy, 
sloped,  and  canaliculated :  the  tarsi  are  short:  the  feet  are 
provided  with  strong  toes,  of  which  the  external  have  a  mem*- 
brane  at  the  base,  and  curved  claws,  acerated,  and  nearly 
eqnal.     The  three  external  pen-feathers  of  the  wings  are 
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nanoiied  and  pointed  at  the  end.  Tlie  second  b  the  longest, 
and  the  others,  fiom  the  foorth  to  the  tenth,  are  regulariy 
wedged. 

Between  the  fiJoons  proper  and  the  gerfiJoons,  there  are 
diffisrences  which  have  determined  the  formation  of  two  sec- 
tions. The  fiist  are  distinguished  by  a  tooth  more  strongly 
defined  on  each  side  of  the  upper  mandible,  which,  among 
the  others,  is  a  mere  festoon:  the  lower  mandible  is  also 
mach  more  sloped  at  its  point  in  the  true  falcons. 

In  the  species  of  hoth  sections  we  find  the  general  cha- 
racters of  the  great  genus  Falco  of  Linnseus.  The  head  and 
neck  clothed  with  feathers,  the  brows  forming  a  projection 
which  makes  the  eye  appear  sunk  ;  and  the  female  one-third 
laiger  than  the  male,  which  occasions  the  latter  to  be  called  in 
French  Hercdei.  But  the  falcons,  more  courageous  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  and,  therefore,  termed  noble  birdi  of 
prey^  have  peculiar  habits  resulting  from  the  length  of  the  wings, 
which,  in  a  calm  air,  renders  their  flight  very  oblique,  and 
forces  them,  when  they  want  to  rise  directly,  to  fly  against  the 
wind.  They  are  also  more  docile,  and  fitter  for  the  purposes  of 
falconry,  being  more  easily  taught  to  pursue  the  game,  and  to 
return  when  called.  Daudin  renuurks,  that  the  larger  species 
of  falcons  have,  like  the  eagles,  pentagonous  and  hexagonous 
scales  on  the  tarsi,  and  that  the  smaller  species,  such  as  the 
merlins,  have,  on  the  front  of  the  tarsus,  half-rings,  divided  in 
the  centre.  M.  Savigny  has  also  observed,  that  the  tarsi  of 
the  falcons  have  laiger  scales  on  the  internal  side  in  firont 

The  falcons  subsist  exclusively  on  living  prey,  which  they 
seize  adroitly,  or  tire  down  in  pursuit ;  and  they  nestle  gene- 
rally in  rocks,  or  very  elevated  trees. 

The  Common  Falcon  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen.  Buflfon 
has  given  two  figures,  a  male  and  female;  the  former  was 
firom  a  bird  one  foot  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and  the 
latter  about  four  inches  more.  A  young  one,  represented  by  the 
same  author,  has  the  upper  part  of  the  body  covered  with 
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brown  feathers,  edged  with  reddish,  and  those  of  the  lower  part 
are  whitish,  with  longitudinal  brown  spots,  of  an  oval  form, 
occupying  their  centre.  These  spots  are  successively  trans- 
formed into  transversal  blackish  lines,  and  the  plumage  of  the 
back  becomes  more  uniform,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  radiated 
crosswise  with  dark  ash  colour :'  the  throat  and  bottom  of  the 
neck  become  whiter.  The  caudal  quills,  brown  above,  with 
pairs  of  reddish  spots,  exhibit  below  pale  bands,  which  dimi- 
nish in  breadth  with  age.  The  cere  and  feet  are  sometimes 
yellow,  sometimes  a  greenish-blue :  but  a  triangular  spot  on 
the  cheeks  is  the  sign  by  which  this  species  is  known  at  all 
ages.  M.  Savigny  adds  to  this  the  white  extremity  of  the 
taU. 

The  common  ialcon,  which  is  usual  enough  in  France,  is 

also  found  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Poland,  in  Italy, 

Spain,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Malta,  and  the  other  islands  of  the 

Mediterranean.    Wherever  it  exists,  it  prefers  mountainous 

and  rocky  countries.     It  is,  perhaps,  of  all  birds  the  most 

courageous  in  proportion  to  its  size :  it  does  not  approach  its 

prey  sideways,  like  the  hawk,  and  some  other  accipitres.     It 

drops  perpendicularly  upon  it ;  devours  it  on  the  spot  if  it  be 

large,  or  carries  it  off,  rising  perpendicularly,  if  it  be  not  too 

heavy.     It  frequently  attacks  the  kite,  either  to  exercise  its 

o#n  courage,  or  deprive  the  latter  of  its  prey.     Such  are  the 

habits  which  have  always  been  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the 

fUcon.     It  appears  not  to  descend  from  the  mountains  in 

summer,  except  in  search  of  food,  when  it  is  not  to  be  found 

on  these  elevations,  and  it  never  removes  from  them  in  winter 

to  hunt  in  the  plains,  but  when  constrained  by  famine  and  the 

rigour  of  the  season.    M.  Vieillot,  indeed,  quotes  the  authority 

of  one  of  his  correspondents,  whose  observations,  made  in  the 

plains  of  Champagne,  where  the  falcons  arrive  in  the  month 

of  August,  are  somewhat  different.     He  reports  that  he  has 

seen  these  birds  hunting  singly,  or  in  couples,  and  darting  with 

extreme  rapidity  from  a  hillock  of  earth,  or  the  low  branch  of 
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a  tree,  the  instant  they  perceived  a  flock  of  partridges :  the 
falcon  follows  this  flock,  crosses  it,  and  in  passing,  endeavours 
to  seize  a  partridge  in  its  claws,  or  gives  it  so  violent  a  shock 
with  its  breast,  as  to  stun,  and  even  kill  the  individual.  It 
retumn  sometimes  after  this  shock,  with  so  much  agility,  as  to 
catch  and  carry  off  the  partridge  before  it  has  fallen :  if  it  does 
not  reach  it  until  it  comes  to  the  ground,  it  generally  eats  it 
on  the  spot,  or  takes  it  behind  an  adjacent  bush.  This  gentle- 
man adds,  that  the  falcon  does  not  follow  the  partridges  on 
foot,  like  the  goss-hawk  ;  and  also  says,  that  it  does  not 
descend  perpendicularly  oi^  them,  but  endeavours  to  make 
them  rise  by  shaving  the  earth,  and  making  a  noise  like  the 
whistling  of  a  bullet  Though  it  passes  and  repasses  nuMny 
times,  it  does  not  always  succeed  in  its  attempts,  the  partridges 
squatting  down,  or  concealing  themselves  in  the  bushes.  The 
falcon  also  gives  chase  to  other  birds,  as  pheasants,  thrushes, 
larks,  pigeons,  and  even  ducks,  which  dive  the  moment  they 
see  him.  The  observer  just  quoted  also  remarks  that  the 
falcon  almost  always  passes  the  ni^t  in  the  same  place  on  the 
thick  branch  of  a  tree  near  the  trunk.  But  as  most  of  these 
fiicts  do  not  agree  with  what  the  generality  of  authors  inform 
us  are  the  peculiar  habits  of  these  birds,  we  must  entertain 
some  doubts  respecting  the  identity  of  species. 

It  is  in  the  cliffs  of  the  most  rugged  rocks  exposed  to  the 
south,  and  in  high  mountains,  that  the  &lcon  most  frequently 
establishes  its  eyrie,  where  the  female  lays  three  or  four  eg^ 
of  a  reddish-yellow,  with  hrcmi  spots.  In  France  the  little 
<Kies  are  bora  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  procure  their  own  nutriment,  the 
parents  not  only  drive  them  from  the  nest,  but  force  them  to 
quit  that  particular  district,  which  they  reserve  exclusively  for 

themselves. 

The  falcon  is  very  long  lived.  A  falcon  belonging  to  James 
the  First,  in  1610,  with  a  gold  collar  bearing  that  date,  was 
found  in  ITSS^  ei  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    This  bird,  though 
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more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  old,  was  still  consi- 
derably vigorous. 

As  we  do  not  at  all  intend  to  pursue  the  enumeration  of 
species,  or  follow  any  very  severe  method  in  this  part  of  our 
work,  which  would  be  totally  unnecessary  after  what  has  been 
done,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  most  interesting  to 
general  readers. 

The  two  species  which  approach  nearest  to  the  com- 
mon falcon  are  the  falco  frontalis  and  falco  tibialis.  The 
former  bird  was  discovered  by  M.  Le  Vaillant  at  the  Cape, 
and  has  a  very  apparent  tuft  extending  from  the  front  to 
the  back  of  the  head,  which  erects  itself  when  the  falcon 
experiences  any  agitation,  and  especially  during  the  season 
of  reproduction.  This  tuft  is  bluish,  and  the  whole  upper 
part  of  its  body  of  a  slate-coloured  gray :  the  throat,  neck, 
and  breast,  are  of  a  dirty  white,  and  the  lower  parts  on 
this  ground  have  transversal  bands,  which  are  also  observable 
on  the  tail.  The  beak  is  bluish  at  the  base,  and  bhick  at  the 
point :  the  lower  mandible  is  dentelated,  and  squared  at  its 
extremity :  the  toes  and  tarsi  are  yellow :  the  eyes  orange- 
ydknr,  and  the  cheeks  furnished  with  brown  mustachios. 

The  tufted  fidcon  frequents  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  sea-shore  *. 
it  does  not  hunt,  but  fishes,  subsisting  on  small  fish,  crabs, 
echini,  and  other  shelled  mollusca,  the  envelope  of  which  it 
breaks  easily  by  the  force  of  the  beak.  Its  nest  is  on  trees 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  or  on  the  rocks  on  the  sea- 
ooasL  The  female  lays  four  eggs  of  a  reddish-white:  the 
male  brings  her  the  produce  of  his  fishing,  and  partakes  the 
cares  of  incubation.  As  these  birds  are  not  exposed  to  the 
want  of  subsistence,  they  keep  the  little  ones  near  them  a  long 
time :  they  do  not  separate  until  the  latter  are  capable  of  pro^ 
creation. 

The  young  have  no  tufl  until  they  are  able  to  fly.  They 
are  also  distinguished  from  the  old  by  the  fawn-coloured  tint 
of  the  plumage,  and  by  spots  of  red  and  grajrish-brown  spread 
over  the  throat,  neck,  and  chest. 
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The  falco  tibialu  is  stronger  than  the  preceding,  and  has 
also  shorter  wings :  the  beak  is  yellow  at  the  base,  and  horn- 
C(dour  in  the.  remainder :  the  tibial  feathers  of  the  male  are  of 
a  blackish-brown,  like  those  of  the  head :  the  alar  and  caudal 
quills  are  of  the  same  colour,  but  bordered  with  white :  the 
back  and  wing-coverts  are  gray-brown :  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body  are  reddish-white,  with  long  brown  spots :  the  tarsi  and 
toes  are  yellow,  and  the  claws  Mack.  This  bird,  a  specimen 
of  which  was  killed  by  M.  Le  Vaillant,  in  the  country  of  the 
Great  Namaquois,  appears  rare. 

The  Hobby  (falco  Subbuieo).  This  bird  is  common  in 
France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  is 
found  even  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary  and  Siberia.  It  is  re- 
ported to  leave  England  and  some  other  countries  in  winter: 
woods,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fields,  are  its  usual  places  of 
abode.  These  birds  usually  prey  on  larks ;  but  they  also 
pursue  greenfinches,  bulfinches,  sometimes  quails,  and  accord- 
ing to  M.  Temminck,  some  small  river-birds.  They  nestle 
on  very  elevated  trees,  and  the  female  lays  three  or  fi>ur 
whitish  eggs,  unequally  spotted  with  olive-coloured  points,  and 
black  spots  somewhat  larger.  For  descriptions  we  must  hence- 
forth refer  to  the  text,  except  where  there  is  any  thing  pecu- 
liarly remarkable,  which  may  have  been  omitted  there. 

The  Kober  Faicon^  is  the  gray  hobby  of  Cuvier.  This  bird 
hunts  in  the  evening,  and  even  at  night :  it  is  very  common  in 
Russia,  Poland,  Austria^  and  Switzerland ;  but  seldom  seen 
in  France.  It  subsists  on  larks,  and  other  small  birds,  and 
even  on  insects,  especially  the  coleoptera. 

The  Common  Merlin  and  the  Rock  Merlin  seem  now  to  be 
considered  as  one  species,  but  some  confusion  exists  regarding 
their  respective  habits.  According  to  some  writers,  these 
birds  inhabit  forests,  and  nestle  on  rocks  or  in  trees.  Others, 
particulariy  Lewin,  say  that  they  are  found  in  the  hedges, 
along  which  they  fly  low,  in  search  of  small  birds,  and  nestle 
on  the  ground,  particularly  in  the  furze.     The  courage  of  the 
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merim  is  very  great,  and  it  attacks  birds  larger  than  itself,  as 
partridges,  and  often  kiUs  them.  It  remains  with  us  only 
daring  the  winter,  though  some  have  averred  that  it  has  been 
known  to  breed  here.  It  is  met  with  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  no  where  very  conmion,  and  seems  to  be  perpe- 
tually changing  place. 

The  Kestrd  is  a  bird  very  common  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Europe:  it  frequents  the  open  country,  woods,  old  towers, 
and  destroys  a  great  number  of  small  birds ;  it  frequently 
darts  on  partridges  and  field-mice ;  also  common  mice,  frogs, 
and  even  insects  form  a  portion  of  its  nutriment  The  female 
tt  bolder,  and  less  wild  than  the  male,  and  will  come  into 
gardens,  and  close  to  habitations.  These  birds  hover  at  very 
great  elevations,  describing  a  circle,  and  sustain  themselves 
for  a  kmg  time  in  the  same  place  by  beaUng  the  air  with  their 
wings  in  an  almost  insensible  motion.  They  repeat,  fre- 
quently, and  with  a  sharp  sound,  a  cry  resembling  the  syllables 
pri,  prif  pri.  When  they  perceive  their  prey,  they  dart  upon 
it  with  the  directness  and  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  If  they  do 
not  succeed  in  destroying  it  at  the  first  attack,  they  continue  to 
pursue  it  with  extreme  vekxrity  and  inveterate  perseverance. 
They  deplome  the  birds  before  they  feed  upon  them;  but 
they  swallow  the  small  mammifera  with  their  skin,  which  they 
disgoige  afterwards  through  the  beak. 

Thou^  they  are  often  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old 
towers  and  ruined  buildings,  they  most  usually  nestle  in  the 
woods  on  the  loftiest  trees,  or  in  the  cavities  of  such  as  have 
been  perforated :  their  nests  consist  of  twigs  and  roots  inter- 
mingled ;  sometimes  they  even  content  themselves  with  the  old 
nests  of  crows.  The  female  lays  from  five  to  six  eggs,  of  a 
ferruginous  colour,  pale,  and  marked  with  deeper  spots,  irre« 
gulaily  distributed,  and  of  difierent  fi>nns  and  sizes.  The 
young  are  at  first  fed  with  insects,  and  afterwards  with  flesh 
bioa^t  by  the  parents. 

Considerable  variations  take  place  in  the  plumage  of  this 
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species ;  sometimes  the  upper  parts  are  reddish,  spotted  with 
black ;  sometimes  the  top  of  the  head  is  shaded,  more  or  iess 
with  a  clear  bluer  and  sometimes  it  becomes  entirely  white. 

The  American  Sparrow  Hawk^  or  Falcon  Malfini  {Spar- 
veriuSf  Lath.),  is  a  Transatlantic  bird :  it  is  found  in  Carolina, 
Cayenne,  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Antilles.  Lizards,  grass- 
hoppers, &;C.,  form  the  principal  aliment  of  this  Imd :  it  also 
attacks  young  chickens ;  it  is  more  sociable  in  the  Antilles 
than  in  North  America.  It  nestles  in  forests  on  the  tops  of 
the  largest  trees.  In  Paraguay  its  nest  has  been  found  in  the 
hollows  of  trees,  and  even  in  the  galleries  of  cfaurohes.  It  is 
remarkable  enough  that,  in  the  first  places  mentioned,  it  lays 
four  eggs,  and  in  the  second  but  two ;  and  M.  d'Azzara  adds; 
that  the  number  of  eggs  is  less  in  South  America  than  in  North. 

The  Rufas-backed  Kestrel^  or  Mountain  Falcon  (rupicolm)^ 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape.  This  bird,  which  often  utters  the 
syllables  cri,  m,  criy  passes  the  entire  year  in  the  most  rocky 
mountains^  where  it  lives  on  small  mammifera,  lixaids,  and 
insects.  It  constructs  a  nest  on  a  level  on  the  rocks,  composed 
of  twigs  and  grass.    The  female  lays  six  or  eight  r^  eggs. 

The  Bohemian  falcon  inhabits  the  loftiest  mountains  ci 
that  country ;  subsists  on  mice  and  fidd-mice,  and  only  honts 
in  the  evening. 

The  Maritime  Falcon  would  seem,  from  its  habits,  to  be  a 
vulture.  It  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Java,  and 
subsists  on  fish  and  rotten  flesh.  We  pass  over  a  number  of 
species  which  have  been  named  and  described,  but  of  whose 
habits  nothing  is  known,  and  the  correctness  of  whose  aUoca- 
tions,  in  many  instances,  may  be  deemed  more  than  doubtfiil. 

On  the  Gbrfalcon,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  moie  at 
large. 

Besides  the  tooth,  very  marked,  and  sometimes  donbie  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  beak  in  the  true  fidcons,  being  almost 
wanting  in  the  gerfalcons,  the  slope  in  the  lower  mandiUe  of 
the  latter  is  less  defined.    They  have  also  one-third  of  the 
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lani  famished  with  feathers,  and  the  tail  exceeds  the  wings  in 
length,  although  the*  latter  are  very  long. 

Etymological  affinities,  which  are  so  often  found  to  throw 
ii^it  on  many  subjects,  seem  to  have  contributed  to  obscure 
the  natnral  history  of  the  gerfolcon.  Belon  traces  the  origin 
of  this  name  to  the  word  gyp9^  a  vulture,  and  fcdco ;  and  the 
word  gyrfako  seems  immediately  formed  from  geyer^  the 
Grerman  for  a  vulture,  and /a2co. 

Thb  association  of  terms  so  incompatible,  designating  birds 
of  different  genera,  might  seem  extraordinary,  did  we  not 
consider  the  state  of  natural  science  at  the  time  when  it  was 
fonned,  and  if  we  had  not  plenty  of  examples  of  names  indi- 
cative of  the  uncertainty  of  naturalists  respecting  the  proper 
allocation  of  certaia  animals  in  the  scale  of  being.  The 
vagueness,  however,  of  such  terms  can  be  easily  rectified,  by  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  true  characters  of  spe- 
cies. But  an  inconvenience  of  another  nature  has  resulted 
from  Belongs  exclusive  application  of  the  Greek  term  hierax, 
equivalent  to  the  Arabian  word  saqr,  to  a  species  which,  per- 
haps, has  no  existence,  or  is,  at  all  events,  doubtful :  neither 
of  these  words  was  restrained  in  its  acceptation  to  a  single 
bird.  They  were  used  in  a  general  way,  to  designate  a  class 
of  birds  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  moreover 
distinguished  the  Aterocec  (falcons,  hawks,  andgosshawks)  from 
the  vultures,  which  were  held  in  equal  veneration,  but  from 
different  motives.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments  has  proved  that  it  was  the  common  gosshawk 
which  was  represented  on  the  temples,  obelisks,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  Isiac  table,  where  even  the  distribution  of  its 
colooiB  is  observable.  If,  then,  the  hierofalcoj  the  falco 
$acert  the  $acre  of  Belon  and  others,  can  be  considered  as 
forming  the  peculiar  type  of  any  one  species  of  falcon,  there  is 
no  reason  why  these  denominations  should  be  applied  to  the 
gerfidcon,  rather  than  to  the  common  falcon.  Indeed,  it  seems 
much  less  natural  to  admit  them  into  the  synonymy  of  the 
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first,  as  probably  this  bird,  a  native  of  Northern  Earope»  was 
not  known  in  Egypt. 

It  remains,  perhaps,  yet  to  be  verified  whether  the  white 
gerfalcon  and  the  gerfalcons  of  Iceland  and  Norway  be  parti- 
cular races,  simple  varieties,  or  mere  individual  difierenoes  of 
age  and  sex.  It  is,  however,  safer  to  stick  to  the  specific  cha- 
racters of  the  gerfalcon,  as  given  in  the  text,  and  applied  to  all 
of  these,  than  run  the  risk  of  adding  to  errors  and  confiisioa 
already  far  too  great. 

The  ger&lcon  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  rapacious  birds 
for  the  purposes  of  fi^conry.  When  at  liberty,  it  preys  on 
nothing  but  birds,  and  it  will  attack  very  large  ones,  as,  for 
instance,  the  heron  and  stork.  It  kills  hares  by  dropping 
perpendicularly  on  them,  and  is  so  ardent  in  pursuit  of  its  prey, 
that,  after  having  torn  one  in  pieces,  it  often  abandons  it  to  give 
chase  to  another.  Pallas  relates,  that  in  the  north  of  Russia 
they  take  the  gerfalcons  with  nets,  above  which  they  suspend 
waving  feathers  to  packthreads  extended  from  one  tree  to 
another,  at  the  same  time  festening  pigeons  on  the  ground  to 
serve  as  a  bait. 

Though,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  subject  of 
natural  history,  we  cannot  help  subjoining  a  few  observations 
on  the  ancient  and  celebrated  art  of  Falconet. 

This  term  is  given  to  the  methods  of  instructing  and  traming 
birds  of  prey  to  the  chase,  and  is  extended  to  the  amusement 
itself.  The  great  trouble  and  expense  attendant  on  this  exer- 
cise has  caused  it  to  be  relinquished  since  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  which  has  rendered  it  superfluous;  and  few  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  it  at  present,  except  as  an  historicsl 
monument  of  the  extent  of  human  industry.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  eariier  hunting  nations  knew  any  thing  of  this 
art  The  most  ancient  authors  who  have  mentioned  it  are 
Aristotle  and  Pliny ;  Elian,  who  reduced  it  to  principles ;  and 
Flrmius,  who  developed  more  at  large  its  practical  details. 
After  these  came  a  crowd  of  authors  on  the  subject,  with  «n 
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aocoont  of  whose  names  and  works  we  shall  not  trouble  the 
reader.  We  must  confine  ourselves  merely  to  what  is  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  the  practice  of  fisdconry,  and  avoid, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  the  usage  of  terms  as  useless,  for.  the 
moat  party  as  they  are  barbarous.  Technical  terms  are  often 
unavoidable  in  the  exposition  of  many  arts^  but  their  intern* 
perate  usage  is  a  silly  and  pernicious  affectation. 

The  ancient  authors  have  only  treated  of  the  mechanical 
parts  of  falconry ;  but  M.  Huber,  in  a  work  published  in  1784, 
entitled  Obiervatiotu  mr  le  Vol  des  OUeaux  de  Proie,  has  entered 
into  the  theory  of  the  art.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  matters, 
practice  has  preceded  th^ry^  details  have  been  carried  into 
operation  before  principles  were  examined;  and  though  we 
might  well  imagine  that  the  means  employed  by  rapacious  birds 
in  seizing  their  living  victims,  must  form  the  natural  foundation 
of  the  art  of  fiJconry,  yet  we  apprehend  that  M.  Huber  was 
the  first  writer  who  paid  any  attention  to  this  part  of  the 
subject 

Hub  author  divides  the  wings  into  rowing  and  sailing  wings 
(rameu9e$  ei  voUi^s).  The  birds  provided  with  the  former 
sort  he  calls  rowers,  birds  of  high  flight,  or,  as  in  the  old  French, 
de  leurre  ;  the  latter  he  calls  sailers^  birds  of  low  flight,  in  the 
hawking  jargon  de  poing.  The  wing  of  the  first  b  slender, 
attenuated,  not  much  convex,  and^  when  unfoldedj  subject  to 
very  considerable  tension.  The  first  ten  quills  are  entire,  and 
their  barbs  touch  each  other  without  discontinuity,  in  their 
entire  length.  The  motions  of  this  wing  are  easy,  rapid,  and 
strong:  accordingly,  we  find  the  rowers  fly  against  the  wind, 
with  the  head  straight,  and  raise  themselves  without  difficulty 
into  the  highest  regions  of  the  air,  where  they  sport  in 
aU  directions.  The  wing  of  the  sailers  is  thicker,  more  maa- 
sive,  and  arched,  and  less  stretched  in  the  act  of  flying.  The 
first  five  quills,  of  an  unequal  length,  are  sloped  from  the 
middle  to  the  extremity.  Thus  that  portion  of  the  wing  whidi 
is  most  important  for  the  purposes  of  flight,  presents  an  iater- 
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rupted  surbce  to  the  air,  and  the  wing  itself,  actuated  by  forces 
of  less  energy,  fails  of  producing  so  perfect  an  effect.  We  find, 
therefore,  that  these  birds  can  only  fly  with  advantage  when  the 
wind  is  in  their  rear.  They  keep  their  heads  low,  and  seldom 
rise  but  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their  prey.  The  French 
term  planer  (to  hover)  very  appropriately  depicts  this  mode  of 
flying,  in  which  the  wings  are  extended  and  motionless,  and 
the  body  b  carried  along  by  the  course  of  the  wind.  In  fact, 
it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  sort  of  sailing.  The  quills  of  the 
rowing  wing  are  also,  in  general,  more  firm  than  those  of  the 
sailing.  This  is  indicated,  according  tb  M.  Huber,  by  the  lively 
and  marked  variegation  which  predominates  in  the  first  fioom 
one  end  to  the  other ;  while,  in  the  last,  a  deep,  uniform  black 
wash  prevails  from  the  sloping  of  the  feather  to  the  point,  and 
a  white  equally  uniform  from  the  origin  of  the  quill  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sloping. 

There  is,  likewise,  a  different  conformation  in  the  talond  of 
the  rowerg  and  taUerg.  The^  talons  the  falconers  call  hands 
(maina).  The  toes  in  the  former  birds,  or  in  the  noble  division 
of  birds  of  prey,  are  longer,  finer,  and  more  supple.  They 
embrace  a  more  extended  surface,  and  being  moved  by  a 
longer  lever,  they  are  capable  of  a  more  powerful  retention 
than  those  of  the  sailing  or  ignoble  birds,  which  are  thicker  and 
shorter.  The  claws  of  the  rowers,  also,  being  more  curved  and 
acerated,  penetrate  more  easily,  and  inflict  a  more  dangerous 
wound. 

The  rapacious  birds  employ  the  weapons  with  which  natoie 
has  provided  them  with  the  most  admirable  dexterity.  Hie 
rowing  birds  seize  at  once  their  intended  victims,  when  th^  latter 
are  more  light  of  body  than  rapid  in  their  movements.  When 
the  prey  is  of  greater  weight,  and  more  activity,  they  strike  it  to 
weaken  and  diminish  its  strength  and  speed.  With  an  instinc- 
tive precision  the  most  extraordinary,  they  instantly  attack  the 
\'ital  part,  which  in  the  birds  is  at  the  hollow  of  the  occiput, 
and  between  the  shoulder  and  the  ribs  in  the  mammalia.     It  is 
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abo  lemaikaUe  that  the  smaller  species  are  the  most  instanta- 
neoQsly  destnictive ;  the  merlins  scarcely  touch  the  place  just 
mentioned  before  immediate  death  ensues. 

The  sailers  do  not  strike  with  so  much  precision  ;  their  grand 
lesonrce  is  to  seize  their  victim  and  compress  it  to  death. 
When  they  cast  themselves  upon  a  hare,  they  seize  it  by  the 
neck  with  one  of  their  talons,  and  strangle  it.  Their  beak,  not 
being  bdented^  tears  the  skin  and  flesh,  but  seldom  breaks  the 
bonesy  esccept  when  they  are  so  situaJted  that  its  point  can 
manage  them  in  its  curvature.  In  the  thickest  woods  these 
birds  exhibit  extraordinary  address  in  seizing  their  prey ;  and 
probably  the  length  of  the  tarsi  may  prove  of  considerable 
utility  to  them  on  such  occasions. 

The  rapacious  birds  of  elevated  flight  perceive,  the  moment 
their  hood  is  removed,  not  only  the  various  birds  which  are,  as 
it  were,  immersed  in  the  luminous  expanse  of  air,  but  also  their 
peculiar  kinds,  and  their  natural  disposition  and  means  of  de- 
fence. Accordingly^  they  instantly  select  the  object  of  their 
pursuit,  against  which  they  steadily  proceed,  without  being  in 
the  slightest  degree  distracted  by  the  motions  of  any  other  birds 
which  may  happen  to  be  about  it  The  low-flying  birds  also, 
idien  they  quit  their  master's  hand,  fix  their  quarry  with  un- 
erring eye,  in  the  darkest  obscurity  of  the  forest,  either  among 
the  Urds  which  circle  with  such  rapidity  through  the  thick 
coverts,  or  the  smaller  mammalia  whose  almost  imperceptible 
motions  would  elude  a  duller  ken. 

Among  the  particular  resources  which  the  birds  of  prey  de- 
rive from  the  varieties  of  their  conformation,  M.  Huber  does 
not  take  the  tail  into  consideration.  This  part,  in  fact,  does 
not,  as  the  ancients  imagined,  serve  for  a  rudder  to  the  bird,  to 
enable  it  to  turn  itself  to  one  side  or  the  other,  but  simply  as  an 
assistance  in  ascending  or  descending.  Even  Borelli  has  long 
since  remarked,  that  individuals  accidentally  deprived  of  their 
tails,  perfimned  all  the  movements  to  which  this  part  had  been 
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sopiiCMed  indiqnwiblf  The  fintHOMBtiooed  write  lias»  move- 
over,  added  to  the  cfaancten  of  the  lowing  birds  a  dentdated 
beak  and  a  Mack  eye,  while  the  beak  of  the  saikrs  is  without 
indentioD,  and  the  eye  is  dear.  Among  the  rowers  he  dasses 
the  ger&koD,  the  oommoo  fiJoon,  the  hobby,  the  merlin,  bat 
not  the  kestid ;  and  among  the  saflefSy  the  gosshawk  and  Ae 
hawk. 

The  birds  whidi  are  not  rqiadoasmay  be  considered,  accord- 
ing to  the  natnre  of  their  flight,  dther  as  rowers  or  saOers. 
But  it  wookl  be  impossible  to  establish  a  maiked  division  in 
this  way.  The  birds  of  prey,  however,  irfiether  firom  instinct 
or  experience,  are  at  no  loss  to  distingaish  these  characters 
where  they  exist,  and  to  direct  their  plan  of  attack  and  parsoit 
accordingly.  The  raptorid  sailer  will  suffer  a  bird  eminently 
endowed  with  the  rowing  capacity  to  pass  without  attempting 
to  put  himself  in  motion,  well  knowing  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  overtake  him.  Not  so  the  raptorid  rower,  who  shoots  upon 
his  victim  without  such  discrimination,  equaUy  capable  of 
assailing  him  on  high,  or  pouncing  upon  him  bdow. 

If  we  united  the  considerations  of  anatomicd  structure  to 
the  inductions  of  M.  Huber  firom  extemd  characters,  we  might 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  motive  forces  of  these  two 
different  raptorid  groups,  to  which,  in  imitation  of  him,  we  have 
given  the  denominations  of  rowers  and  sdlers :  those,  for  in- 
stance, which  actuate  their  tdons ;  the  texture  and  insertion 
or  the  muscles  which  put  the  levers  in  action ;  the  disposition 
of  the  tendons,  and  the  augmentation  of  force,  pitduced  by  the 
re-acting  pullies  round  which  they  circle.  This  comparison 
might  be  even  extended  to  the  organs  of  respiration,  to  the 
degrees  of  naturd  heat  in  those  beings,  some  of  which  snstdn 
the  rigorous  cold  of  the  more  elevated  atmospheric  dr  without 
detriment  to  hedth  or  respiration,  while  the  others,  though  to 
all  appearance  similarly  constituted,  rise  but  seldom,  and  for  a 
short  period,  above  the  lower  regions. 
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We  shall  bow  proceed  to  a  slight  sketch  of  the  practical  part 
of  the  art  of  falconry,  commencing  with  the  mode  of  procuring 
the  birds  employed  therein. 

When  it  is  possible  to  take  the  young  ones,  as  yet  covered 
only  with  down,  fiom  the  nest,  the  education  of  these  birds, 
which  are,  in  the  language  of  fidconry,  then  called  niait  (Inrnple^, 
is  comparatively  easy.    They  have  little  bells  attached  to  their 
feet,  and  are  placed  on  ^diat  is  termed  an  eyries  which,  for  a 
bird  of  high  flight,  is  a  cask  staved  at  one  end,  rested  on  the 
side,  fined  with  straw,  and  placed  on  a  low  wall,  or  a  hiUock  of 
earth,  within  reach  of  the  niaster,  with  the  opening  turned 
towards  the  east    For  a  bird  of  low  flight  they  use  a  kind  of 
hat  of  twisted  straw,  set  upon  a  tree  of  no  great  height,  within 
reach  of  the  hand.  Certain  planks  are  placed  near  the  openings 
of  these,  on  which  the  birds  perform  their  first  exercises  and 
receive  their  food.     The  food  consists  of  beef  or  mutton,  firom 
iHiich  the  fat  and  membranous  parts  have  been  withdrawn, 
and  which  is  cut  into  slender  and  oblong  pieces.    This  aliment 
is  given  daUy  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening, 
and  the  bird  is  excited  to  partake  of  it  by  an  uniform  cry,  which 
he  soon  learns  to  recognize.    On  those  planks,  which  serve  as 
a  table,  they  always  place  the  food  for  the  high-flying  birds, 
but  tor  the  others  the  food  is  set  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  they 
are  strong  enough  to  descend  and  re-ascend«    Both  kinds  exer- 
cise their  strength  gradually.   Iliey  first  reach  the  places  which 
are  near  them  by  jumps,  and  then  by  a  heavy  sort  of  flying 
which  the  French  call  monter  a  Vestor,    At  six  weeks  old 
they  can  catch  bats^  swallows,  and  other  feeble  animals^  which, 
when  they  come  near  them,  are  sure  to  fall  their  victims.    At 
this  period  they  are  deprived  of  their  liberty,  being  taken  in 
snares  or  nets,  and  covered  with  a  thick  cloth,  that  they  may 
be  chained  down  in  darkness.    The  jestei^  which  are  attached 
to  the  tarsi,  are  manacles  of  supple  leather,  to  which  is  &stened 
a  ring  and  cord,  by  which  the  birds  are  fixed  on  a  log  of  wood 
on  a  level  with  the  ground|  surrounded  with  straw.    They  also 
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cover  their  hends*  with  a  hood,  which  hinderB  them  fiom  seeiDg, 
while  it  allows  them  to  eoL    The  training  is  then  oommeneed. 

The  birds  which  are  taken  after  they  have  left  the  nest,  and 
can 'Only  hop  fiom  branch  to  branch,  firom  which  they  are 
called  branchier9f  receive  the  same  education  as  the  niai$. 
They  are  more  difficult  to  train  than  these,  thon^  less  so  than 
adults,  with  which,  however,  the  falconers  are  obliged  to  con* 
tent  themselves  when  they  can  get  no  others,  and  which  are 
taken  in  the  following  ways : — 

The  hawk,  the  merlin,  and  the  hobby,  are  taken  in  projecting 
nets>  laid  as  if  for  larks.    They  immediately  descend  upon  the 
coUin^  birdS)  which  are  placed  in  the  >  centre.    Falcons  and 
goashawks  are  also  sometimes  taken  in  the  same  manner ;  bat 
as  this  never  happens  except  when  these  birds  are  very  hungry, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  fowler  desirous  of 
taking  them  provides  himself  with  a  tame  shrike  attached  by  a 
buckle.    This  bird,  which  recognizes  from  a  great  distance  the 
vaiious  reptores  hovering  on  high,  and  is  Imt  slightly  agitated 
when  he  sees  a  buzzard,  rushes  into  the  hunter's  lodge  when  he 
perceives  a  falcon.    The  hunter  then  slips  a  pigeon  under  his 
net,  also  held  by  a  long  cord,  to  leave  him  the  power  of  fluttering 
and  exciting  the  falcon,  which,  when  he  attadcs  his  prey  bit- 
terly, suflTers  himself  to  be  drawn  after  it  within  the  foil  of  the 
net-    Should  this  plan  not  succeed,  the  fowler  (if  he  has  one) 
takes  a  tame  foloon,  which  age  and  infirmity  have  rendered 
useless,  and  attaches  it  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  pliant  twig,  by 
the  feet,  and  fixes  the  other  end  of  the  twig  in  the  ground.    A 
cord,  beginning  from  the  point  where  the  bird  is  retained,  passes 
through  the  pulley  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  nets.    The 
hunter,  who  holds  the  extremity  of  it  in  his  box,  on  a  signal 
given  by  the  shrike,  draws  it,  and  the  twig  bending,  obliges 
the  folcon  to  extend  its  wings  as  if  about  to  pounce  on  a  prey. 
The  wild  bird  then  directly  precipitates  himself  on  the  other, 
and  foils  mto  the  snare. 
The  great  homed  owl  is  also  employed  in  taking  birds 
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intended  for  falconry.  The  falconers  teach  this 'bird  to  fly 
from  one  end  to  (he  other  of  a  long  cord  attached  to  two  logs 
of  wood,  on  which  the  owl  rest»  after  his  flight.  ,To  accustom 
the  Inrd  to  this  exiercise,  they  shut  him  up  in  a  chamber,  in 
which  is  placed,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  two  logs 
of  wood,  separated  by  a  tight  cord,  thrbugh  which  a  ring  is 
passed ;  to  this  ring  another  slacker  coid  is  attached,  which 
also  joins  the  cord  of  the  bird^s  jesses :  food  ia  presented  to  the 
owl  on  the  side  opposite  to  where  he  is,  so  that  to  come  at  it, 
he  18  obliged  to  cross  the  interval  by  flyings  without  touching 
the  ground.  This  operation  is  repeated  again  -and  again, 
until  gradually  the  owl  acquire  a  habit  of  crMsing  from  one 
Side  to^  the  other,  merely  to  change  place.  When  4be  owl  is 
thus  disciplined,  they  fonn,  in  a  copse^  a  sort  of  saloon,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  place  a  k>g  of  wood,  and  another  opponte 
at  about  a  hundred  paces  distant,  having  cleared  away  the 
intermiediate  spate.  The  top  -and  dides  of  this  place  must  be 
covered  by  branches,  which,  while  they  sufler  the  inside  to  be 
seen,  will  not  permit  a  bird  of  prey  to  enter  with  unfolded 
wings.  Nets,  called  spider^nefs,  are  suspended  to  the  top  and 
sides, '  otoly  leaving  thdt  part  free  which  is  opposite  to  where 
the  owl  has  been  placed  on  the  logs  the  fowler  then  letives 
bto  a  lodge  or  box  prepared  for  thc^  purpose,  and  judges  that 
the  owl  sees  some  rapacious  bird  in  the  air,  by  his  lowerii^ 
his  head,  and  turning  the  globe  of  the  eye  upwards.  When 
the  enemy  approaches,  the  owl  passes  from  the  log  he  is  on  to 
the  other  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  and  draws  the  rapacious 
bird  after  him,  who,  on  whichever  side  he  comes,  is  embarrassed 
in  the  nets,  and  seized  by  the  fowler  before  he  has  time  to 
disengage  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  bird  of  prey  is  taken,  his  legs  are  passed  into 
very  strong  manacles,  the  ring  of  which  is  crossed  by  a  cord 
which  serves  as  an  attachment,  and  little  bells  are  hung  to  his 
feet.    The  person  chaiged  with  training  him  fortifies  his  hand 
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with  a  glove,  tad  taking  the  bird  on  his  fist,  fatignes  him  as 
long  as  possible  in  an  obscure  place,  without  allowing  him  to 
take  food,  so  that  his  strength  being  exhausted,  he  may  be 
the  better  prepared  for  submission.    When  the  bird  agitates 
himself  very  much,  and  attempts  to  use  his  beak,  they  throw 
cold  water  on  his  head,  and  even  plunge  it  into  a  vessel  of  that 
liquid.    When  by  these  means  they  conquer  his  spirit,  whidi 
is  usually  done  in  three  days  and  three  ni^ts,  they  cover  his 
head  with  a  hood,  which  is  taken  off  and  put  on,  according  as 
he  accustoms  himself  to  take  food  uncovered,  which  they  pre- 
sent to  him  from  time  to  time.    To  weaken  the  bird  more 
speedily,  they  make  him  swallow  little  pellets  of  hemp,  which 
produce  a  purgative  effect:  these  are  called  cures.     Having 
thus  succeeded  in  making  him  take  food  easily,  they  carry  him 
into  a  garden,  where  he  is  uncovered,  and  showing  him  the 
prepared  meat,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  whidi 
is  held  a  little  elevated,  they  accustom  him  to  leap  upon  die 
hand.    When  he  does  this  with  facility,  they  place  the  meat 
on  a  representation  of  a  bird,  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  wings 
and  legs,  which  is  called  lure  {leurre),  and  to  which  they 
attract  him  successively  from  a  greats  distance,  holding  him 
always  by  the  cord.    When  he  has  had  so  much  training  that 
he  will  pounce  upon  the  lure,  fipm  the  whole  length  of  his 
tether,  they  accustom  him  to  know  and  examine  the  game 
which  he  is  destined  to  hunt.    TUs  is  done  by  attaching  the 
game  to  the  lure,  and  allowing  it  to  run  or  fly  near  the  bird ; 
first  attached  by  a  packthread,  then  at  liberty,  until  they  think 
they  can  trust  to  him  free  of  all  restraint. 

When  it  is  possible  to  choose  birds  for  training,  the  fidconers 
prefer  those  whose  shape  is  the  most  easy  and  elegant,  ^ance 
the  proudest  and  most  assured,  toes  the  most  elongated,  grasp 
the  most  ample,  and  whose  plumage  is  the  deepest,  and  least 
charged  with  spots.  Neither  is  the  education  exactly  the  same 
for  the  rawen  and  eailers,  and  it  also  varies  according  to  die 
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qiecies:  but  it  may  be  observed^  generaDy,  that  the  laiger 
the  species,  the  older  the  individual,  and  the  more  northeriy  its 
habitat,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  (rf*  training. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  gerfalcon  of  Norway.    Thefirstcare 
with  respect  to  him,  is  to  weaken  his  strength  without  exposing 
him  to  fidl  into  a  decline :  this  is  done  by  reducing  his  allow- 
ance of  food  one  half,  and  steeping  the  meat  which  is. given  him 
in  water.    This  regimen  is  continued  for  about  six  weeks,  after 
wfaidi  they  tie  down  one  of  his  wings  with  a  thread,  and  throw 
water  over  his  body  with  a  sponge :  they  touch  the  fore  and 
hind  part  of  his  head  without  removing  the  hood^  they  rub  him 
with  a  pigeon's  wing,  and  if  they  find  the  movements  of  his 
head  supple  and  obedient  to  the  hand,  they  loosen  the  hood, 
and  uncover  by  degrees  his  eyes,  always  leaving  the  beak 
engaged,  and  removing  and  restoring  the  light    by  turns. 
These  operations  are  commenced  in  the  morning,  in  a  solitary 
and  ^oomy  [dace,  and  continued  all  day  long,  and  in  the 
evening  the  bird  is  sufficiently  mild,  to  be  carried,  though  un- 
covered^ into  another  place,  where  several  persons  appear 
before  him,  taking  care  not  to.  go  behind,  lest  they  mi|^t 
fri^ten  him.    They  repeat  the  exercise  of  removing  and  put- 
ting on  the  hood  from  time  to  time,  and  making  him  feel  the 
pigeon's  wing  until  the  middle  of  the  nig^t,  for  the  rest  of 
irfiich  they  allow  him  to  take  his  repose ;  still,  however,  two 
months  are  requisite  to  complete  his  education. 

The  above-mentioned  lessons  are  repeated  for  fifteen  days, 
leaving  the  bird,  by  little  and  little,  a  longer  time  uncovered ; 
and  accustoming  him  to  noise,  to  motion,  and  to  the  sight  of 
dogs,  which  are  held  at  a  little  distance  in  a  leash^  They  give 
him  small  portions  of  food,  first  holding  the  hood  half  closed, 
then  removing  it  altog^er :  finally,  they  give  him  his  full  al- 
lowance. They  then  carry  him  into  another  chamber,  having 
placed  upon  the  table  an  ox's  tail,  towards  which  they  dmw 
him  by  presenting  him  with  the  hand  a  pigeon's  wing  all 
bloody,  on  which  he  falls  furiously,  and  which  they  let  fall 
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when  he  is  near  the  tail,  which  he  then  seizes*  but  without 
being  able  to  eat  it.  They  piesent  him  the,  wbg  again^  raise 
the  hand,  giving  the  cry  of  Jure  {leurTe)^  at  first  in  a  low 
voice,  and  cover  him  again  gently  with  the  hood.  This  exer- 
cise is  repeated  the  following  day,  .and,  in  the  evening,  they 
add  the  presenee  of  a  l%ht,  to  which  he  becomes  accostomed 
ia  an  hour  or  two.  The  preceding  lessons  are  renewed  during 
fifteen  days  in  the  open  air,  on  the  turf,  taking  caie  gradually 
to  dacken  the  cord  or  thong:  they  gradually  remove  the  lure 
farther,  and,  at  last,  to  the  distance  of  150  or  200  toises,  and 
accustom  the  bird  to  the  full  cry,  as  it  is  made  in  the  chase. 
The  ration  is  all  this  time  diminished,  and  they  administer  two 
or  three  times  a  laxative,  composed  of  garlic  and  absinthium, 
in  an  envelope  of  tow.  For  two  days  running,  they  then  set 
the  gerfalcon  against  a  hen,  pointing  it  out  at  first  within  five 
or  six  paces,  and  warning  him  by  the  cry  of  lure;  and  on  the 
second  day  they  allure  him  to  feast  upon  it,  talking  and  shout- 
ing about  him  the  whole  time  he  is  eating,  to  habituate  him  to 
motion  and  noise.  The  following  day,  they  give  him  but  little 
food;  and  the  day  after,  they  lure  him  at  two  hundred  toises 
distance,  without  the  string. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  days  are  employed  in  instructing  the 
getfiilcon  in  the  pursuit  of  a  prey  which  attempts  to  escape, 
and  in  the  choice  of  that  to  the  chase  of  which  he  is  designed. 
If  a  hare  be  the  object*  they  enclose  a  chicken  in  the  akin  of 
this  animal,  and  its  head  is  passed  through  a  hole  made  for 
this  purpose :  this  skin  is  fixed  on  a  plank,  as  if  the  hare  were 
lying  on  its  belly.  At  the  distance  of  three  or  four  paces,  they 
show  this  have  to  the  bird,  who  goes  to  it :  the  pullet  draws 
back  its  head>  but  its  cries  and  movements  animate  the  hifd, 
who  attacks  the  skin  furiously,  which  is  covered  with  some 
bfoody  food  to  excite  him  still  more.  They  then  draw  him  off, 
cover  himi  and  the  exercise  is  recommenced  at  five  or  six 
paces  distance.  Hie  skin  is  removed  farther  and  farther  on 
the  following  days,  and  to  give  more  motun,  they  cause  it  to 
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be  dmm  along  by  a  bnntBman,  wbo  gradoally  augments  his 
pace»  and  ends  by  mounting  on  horseback,  and  dragging  off  the 
skin  in  full  galk^.  The  bird  at  first  reaches  it  with  the  bedc 
open,  and  out  of  breath ;  but,  on  successive  exercisey  he  gains 
wmd,  and  eomes  in  with  the  beak  dosed.  They  always  take 
caie  to  give  him  his  rqmst  on  this  ddn. 

When  they:  wish  to  teach  a  gerfiiloon  to  pursue  the  heroni 
buamd,  &c«,  they  hue  him  with  the  skin  of  one  of  those  binh, 
flinging  it  daily  ferther  and  farther,  and  habituating  :him  to 
aeize  it  in  the  air  while  ftlling.  They  end  by  employing  in 
these  ezeidses  a  hen  o(  obscare  plumage,  or  even  a  real  hnz- 
zaid,  attached  to  a  stake,  or.  a  kite  whose  beak  and  claws  have 
been  blunted.  When  the  gei&koa  haa  seized  them  at  :thirty 
or  fifty  feet  of  elevationt'ihey  then  make  him  do  so  at  a  more 
eonsiderable  distance,  which  terminates  his  education* 

Hie  instruction  of  the  proper  fitloons  does  not  require  so 
much  care,  and  may  be  tenninated  in  a  month,  or  even  in 
fifteen  days  iriien  they  are  taken  irom  the  nest.  The  operas 
tidis  fi>r  weakening  the  falcons  which  have  left  the  nest,  or  as 
Aey  are  called  haggardat  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  used 
with  the  gerfiiloon :  they  give  them  two  or  three  hempen  pel^ 
lets,  and  as  many  baths,  which  they  will  take  of  their  own 
aoooid  when  they  are  &stened  near  the  edge  of  the  water ; 
otherwise  Aey  throw  them  in,  and  keep  them  there  a  sufficient 
time.  In  about  three  days,  they  manage  what  is  called  makmg 
Ae/aican^s  headf  that  is,  accustoming  him  to  the  hood :  they 
then  teach  him  to  jump  from  the  hand  on  the  taUe,  and  fiom 
the  taUe  on  the  hand.  The  lessons  of  the  lure  are  soon  prac- 
tised in  the  open  air,  and  there  the  bird  is  habituated  to  leq^ 
fiom  the  tnrf  on  the  hand,  which  the  fidooner  first  kiwers,  and 
afterwards  presents  standing  at  distances  more  or  less  con- 
siderable. Then  comes  the  exercise  of  a  pigeon  attached  to  a 
stake ;  then  the  pigeon  is  held  by  a  thread,  and  the  fiJcon  left 
ftee ;  and  .finally,  a  black  hen  is  attached  to  the  stake,  to  teach 
the  hnntingof  crows,  ared  hen  fi>r  the  kite,  and  agvty  taikey-? 
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hen  to  represent  the  heron.  On  the  five-ond-twentietfi  day, 
the  crow^  the  kite,  and  'the  heron  themselves  are  attached  to 
the  stake,  having  the  claws  blunted,  and  the  beak  surrounded 
with  a  sort  of  case,  to  prevent  such  resistance  as  might  revolt 
the  falcon.  On  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  days,  they 
teach  him  to  know  his  game  at  greater  and  greater  elevatioost 
which  is  called  demi-escap,  and  on  the  thirtieth  they  do  this  at 
the  hi^est  point,  leaving  the  bird  at  full  Uberty,  which  is  called 
grand-^scap. 

The  merlins  being  by  far  the  most  familiar  and  docile  of  the 
birds  of  prey,  their  training  is  much  less  tedious  and  difficult. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  hood  with  them.    When  the 
falconer  has  carried  them  on  his  hand  for  a  few  days,  and 
enticed  them  with  little  pickings  of  meat,  they  fly  to  him  the 
moment  they  see  him.  Then  shut  up  in  a  room,  the  window  of 
which  is  only  closed  by  a  drawn  curtain,  they  soon  accustom 
themselves  to  leap  upon  his  hand.     When  the  bird  can  do 
tUs  at  twenty  paces  in  the  open  air,  they  attach  a  laric  to 
a  packthread  at  that  distance :  the  merlin  soon  seizes  it,  takes 
it  in  his  beak,  then  in  his  talons,  and  carries  it  off.     It  is 
necessary  to  prevent  his  doing  this,  which  is  the  only  difficulty 
in  his  education.    For  this  purpose  they  begin  by  drawing  the 
packthread  with  a  jerk.    Frequently  the  lark  does  not  escape 
from  the  merlin,  and  his  head  remains  in  the  beak  of  the  latter. 
In  all  cases,  the  body  of  the  lark  is  quickly  passed  into  a  little 
crook  dug  in  the  earth  for  that  purpose;   and  the  merlin 
returning  with  fury  to  devour  his  prey,  at  his  master's  feet,  but 
without  being  able  to  take  it  away,  he  gradually  comes  by 
reiterated  exercises,  assisted  by  the  voice  and  gesture,  to  lose 
this  habit,  and  never  resumes  it  with  small  birds  of  any  species. 
The  merlin  is  employed  to  hunt,  not  only  larks,  but  black- 
birds, quails,  and  partridges. 

The  hobby  is  much  less  docile  than  the  merlin,  and  his 
training  a  matter  of  much  greater  difficulty ;  but  it  is  needless 
to  mention  it,  as  it  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  what  we  have 
already  related. 
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The  goshawks,  and  hawks,  are  taUers^  or  birds  of  low 
flif^ty  and  the  education  of  the  first  is  very  easy  and  very 
short.  They  use  no  hood  with  the  goshawk,  .which,  never- 
thdess,  torments  himself  very  much  at  first,  refusing  all  suste- 
nance. But  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  these  birds  lose  all 
tenor  at  what  is  going  on  about  them :  they  seize  the  food 
greedily,  which  is  given  to  them  in  very  small  quantities. 
They  are  soon  habituated  to  jump  on  the  hand  of  the  falconer, 
who  can  carry  them  in  this  manner  with  a  thong,  in  the  most 
frequented  places,  and  amidst  all  kind  of  bustle  and  noise, 
without  incOBvenience. 

At  the  end  of  eight  days,  having  bathed  the  goshawk  in 
the  morning,  they  lure  him  in  the  evening  with  a  cord,  several 
times,  at  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  paces  distance,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  at  twenty  and  thirty,  after  which,  they  leave  him  at 
liberty  t»  attack  a  pigeon  fastened  to  a  stake :  when  he  has 
taken  this  bird  by  the  head,  they  pull  away  the  body,  and  hold 
it  in  the  hand,  so  that  when  the  goshawk  has  eaten  the  head, 
he  jumps  upon  the  hand,  to  devour  the  rest.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  they  call  him  back,  from  greater  and 
greater  distances  in  the  woods ;  and  if  he  returns  readily,  they 
can  employ  him  the  foUowing  day  in  the  chase,  having  first 
carried  him  for  some  time  on  the  hand.  But  if  he  is  designed 
for  any  other  chase  than  that  of  partridges  and  rabbits,  to 
which  he  is  instinctively  prone,  it  is  necessary  to  habituate  him 
to  the  particular  g»me,  like  the  falcon  and  gerfalcon,  by  means 
of  /um. 

The  hawks  are  trained  like  the  goshawks ;  but,  although 
weaker  in  appearance,  they  are  more  fierce,  and  their  educa* 
tion  takes  more  time,  especially  after  they  have  left  the  nest. 
Before  they  are  fitted  for  the  chase,  many  lessons  must  be 
repeated  in  an  orchard,  and  they  must  be  reclaimed^  as  it  is 
called,  until  they  seek  the  falconer  of  their  own  accord,  who 
conceals  himself  purposely.  Even  those  which  are  already 
educated  must  be  exercised  daily,  or  they  would  soon  become 
indocile  for  want  of  action. 

Vol.  VI.  Q 
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We  may  see  by  tlie  system  of  edocaftioB  ponued  with  the 
birds  of  prey  destined  to  falcomy,  that  the  oliyects  of  this  ait 
are,  to  teach  them  t6  obey  man,  to  bear  the  hood,  to  retun  on 
the  hand  from  the  end  of  their  tether*  to  accustom  them  to 
the  lure^  to  rise  when  desired,  even  against  the  wind,  to  be 
ready  to  drop  the  prey  for  which  they  are  trained,  and  not  to 
carry  it  off  without  retaining. 

Fakoners  train  the  nqiacious  birds  for  seven  different  sorts 
of  sport ;  Cor  the  kite,  the  heron,  the  crow,  the  pie,  the  hare, 
for  open  fields,  and  for  rivers.  Birds  of  prey,  in  heahh,  should 
be  fed  with  bee&teaks,  and  1^  of  mutton  cut  in  slicest  and 
the  fat  and  tendinous  parts  removed.  In  general  they  are  fed 
but  once  a  day,  but  the  food  is  divided  into  two  moAuate  por- 
tions during  the  moulting  time :  the  evening  before  a  hunt,  the 
portion  should  be  smaller  than  on  other  days,  and  sometimes 
on  such  occasions  a  laxative  is.  administered.  During  the 
season  of  reproduction  in  the  month  of  March,  a  custom 
prevailed  of  making  those  birds  swallow  flints  about  the  size 
of  a  nut,  with  the  intention  of  rendering  the  females  unfruitful, 
and  deadening  the  desires  of  the  males.  Such  a  plan,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  otherwise  than  dangerous,  and  detrimental 
to  digestion  in  birds  whose  stomachs  are  more  delicate  than 
those  of  the  granivora.  The  same  result  might  probably  be 
obtained  with  less  danger,  by  giving  them  less  notritious  or 
less  abundant  food. 

In  summer  the  birds  of  prey  are  kept  in  cool  places,  where 
pieces  of  turf  are  laid,  on  which  they  like  to  repose.  A  bucket 
is  also  placed  there,  in  which  they  bathe,  and  if  they  are  ob- 
served not  to  do  so  of  themselves,  they  are  taken  and  plunged 
in  every  eight  days.  The  baths  soften  the  skin,  and  render 
the  moulting  more  easy.  In  the  evening  these  birds  are  fixed 
on  their  perches,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  them  from 
hurting  each  other.  Care  must  be  taken  to  clean  their  hood 
very  scrupulously,  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  dirt,  which 
would  injure  their  eyes.    A  light  is  left  in  the  place  where 
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thejr  wte  kept  about  aa  hoar,  to  aUow  them  to  clean  and  polish 
their  plumage.  In  whiter  they  are  kept  abroad  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  falconers  are  in  the  habit  of  shutting  them 
m  warm  rooms.  This  practica  is  objectionable ;  Ibr,  as  these 
birds  are  natives  of  ooid«  or,  at  all  events,  of  temperate  cli- 
mates, it  would  be  su£Bcient  to  keep  them  in  sheltered  places, 
without  contributing,  by  too  much  warmth,  to  augment  the 
debility,  which  domestication  of  itself  is  calculated  to  produce. 
Authors  who  have  written  on  falconry  have  entered  into  long 
details  concerning  the  maladies  of  birds  of  prey,  and  the  modes 
of  tbdr  cuie.  But  their  treatment  of  internal  cases  was,  as 
may  well  be  supposed  from  the  infant  state  of  the  medical  art 
in  their  days,  for  the  miost  part  exceedingly  arbitrary.  Their 
prescriptions  merit  no  attention,  except  in  the  case  of  acci- 
dental wounds ;  and,  even  in  this  point  of  view,  it  would  be 
equally  inelevaat  and  uninteresting  to  take  any  notice  of  them 
hoe: 

•  W«  ihall  avail  oofttlret  of  tka  preieat  opportunity,  to  offer,  in  the 
shape  of  a  note,  a  feir  remarks  on  the  education  of  animals.  Hiis  is  a 
▼eiy  coriont  and  interesting'  snbject,  and,  perhaps,  not  lest  important  than 
coiioua  and  interestinsf.  The  education  of  animals  has  not  always  met 
from  philoiophen  the  degree  of  attention  it  deserves,  nor  has  it,  in  our 
e^njoa,  been  earned  as  far  in  practice  as  it  nif^t  have  been.  We  may 
add,  thai  the  mode  cicmadueAng  it  has,  in  most  cases,  been  extremely 
emnieoQe.  This  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  recollect  who  the 
pereons  have  been  who  have  gfeneraUy.  undertaken  this  important  task ; 
men,  for  the  most  patt,  ignorant  aad  vulgar,  obstinately  wedded  to  old 
methods,  anwiUing,  therefore^  to  question  their  merits,  and  incapable, 
were  tiiey  ever  sa  willing,  to  appreciate  thehr  defects^  and  substitute  better 


Ahn  what  we  have  said  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  on  the  instinct 
jntdligtnpe  of  animals,  it  it  nntaeeessary  to  premise  that  we  concede 
a  portion  of  the  Utter  fiiculty  to  the  brute  creation.  Animals,  like  man, 
ase  governed  by  two  grand  springs  of  action,  pleasure  and  pam  :  it  is  by 
a  jodiciotts  management  of  lihese,  in  reference  to  the  intelligent  faculty 
oC  animals,  that  their  education  most  be  conducted.  It  is  thus  that  oMen* 
liea  is  excited  and  sustained,  and  attention  is  the  ttne  qud  non  of  all 

Q2 
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Next  come  the  gruid  division  of  the  Eaolbs.  Pnrsoant  to 
oar  plan,  we  shall  here  avoid  a  repetition  of»  or  enlargement 
on,  the  generic  and  specific  details  of  the  text,  and  keep  clear 
o(  the  thorny  path  of  nomenclatnre.  linnsus  comprehended 
the  ea^es,  with  many  other  groaps,  under  his  genos  falco ; 


inttractioD.  Ererj  method  of  aeeuiiii^  and  concentnting^  thii  attentioa 
most  be  adopted.  Thb  is  the  object  of  hooding^  the  falcons  before  and 
after  tbejr  receiTe  their  lesson,  to  prevent  distraction  ;  but  the  coeitiTe» 
and  often  crael  measures  resorted  to  with  animals,  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  direct  cootrarr  effect.  Chastisement,  moderately  used,  may  be 
sometimes  necessary,  to  fix  the  desired  association  in  the  sensoriom,  but  if 
carried  too  far,  it  produces  too  strong  an  ima|^  of  itself,  to  admit  of  any 
other.  The  animal  is  occupied  with  nothing  but  the  rioknce  of  his  imme* 
diate  sensations,  and  cannot  attend  to  the  idea  with  which  jou  mean  to 
impress  him.  But,  in  fact,  experience  proves,  that  mild  methods  are  the 
best  in  general.  The  docility  of  the  Arab  horse,  which  is  the  companion 
and  friend  of  his  master,  and  never  ill  used,  is  an  eminent  proof  of  this. 
The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  dogs.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
of  the  distrust,  and  want  of  dociUty  erinced  by  cats  is»  the  general  ill 
treatment  they  receive.  I  am  aware  that  some  animab  require  a  more 
severe  discipline  tlian  others.  (Indeed,  nothing  is  so  requisite  in  the 
education  of  animals,  as  a  profound  study  of  specific  and  individual  pecn* 
liarities,  and  few  points  are  less  profoundly  studied.)  But  I  am  certain 
that  the  worst  discipline  is  the  discipline  of  blows :  judicious  privatioD 
will  answer  all  purposes  much  better.  The  account  which  we  have  given 
of  the  training  of  the  gerfalcon  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  point. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  education  might  be  much  more  extended  in  the 
animal  kingdom  than  it  is.  We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  rapacious  birds, 
what  the  industry,  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  judgment  of  man*  is 
capable  of  effecting  in  this  way.  Had  he  a  sufficient  motive  to  exert 
these  qualiUes  in  the  instruction  of  other  wild  animals,  many  more  might 
be  reclaimed,  and  rendered  subservient  to  his  purposes.  In  short,  I 
believe,  that  all  vertebrated  animals  that  can  at  all  be  brought  under  the 
control  of  man,  are  susceptible  of  instruction:  instances  of  this  are  not 
wanting  even  among  fishes.  The  only  thing  is,  to  hit  on  right  methods,  wfaidi 
can  alone  be  done  by  long  and  partial  observation.  But,  to  pronounce  an 
animal  untameable,  because  we  cannot  tame  him,  by  the  hacknied,  and,  in 
many  respects,  injudicious  systems  pursued  with  domesticated  races,  is 
unphilosophical  and  absurd  In  the  highest  degree.— £.  P. 
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this  was  certainly  embracing  too  many  speciesy.  strongly  inter- 
distinguished,  under  one  head.  But  if  ^linnseus  has  erred  in 
crowding  too  many  species  into  one  genus,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  some  subsequent  naturalists  have  not  offended  less,  by 
the  conversion  of  species  into  gienera*. 

The  eagle  holds,  among  the  feathered  race,  the  foremost 
rank,  and  his  station  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  lion  among 
the  mammalia.    There  is  a  general  resemblance  between  the 
character  of  the  two  animals :  in  both  the  qualities  of  ferocity 
and  strength  are  adorned  with  a  daring  courage,  and  redeemed 
by  a  generous  magnanimity.    The  vulgar  notions  of  cruelty, 
rapine,  &c.«  usually  attached  to  the  carnivorous  tribes,  are,  to 
say  no  worse  of  them,  exceedingly  silly.    They  may  serve  to 
embellish  declamation  or  poetry,  when  sounding  words  are 
found  a  convenient  substitute  for  just  ideas ;    but  they  are 
calculated  only  to  mislead  the  understanding,  and  have  no 
place  in  philosophical  investigation.     If  the  -eagle,  like  other 
camivora,  subsists  on  flesh,  it  is  because  he  cannot  help  it; 
the  stnicture  of  his  stomach  and  intestines  precludes  the  use 
of  o(her  food.    Unprovided  with .  internal  oigans  to  reduce 
other  aliment  to  a  nutritive  consistence,  he  does  not  violate, 
but  fulfils  the  laws  of  nature,  by  the  employment  of  those  de- 
structive weapons  with  which  she  has  armed  him.     Neither  do 
these  carnivorous  propensities  constitute  a  bye-law,   or  an 
exception  to  the  grand  code  of  the  universe.     It  is  the  fiat  of 

•  It  18  too  much  the  fashion  now,  eipecially  amon§f  flippant  iciolists,  to 
depreciate  the  merit  of  Linnaeus,  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  times,  mnd  the  greatest  of  systematic  writers.  The  **  Sjstema  Na- 
turae,** with  all  its  defects,  b  a  ma^ificent  specimen  of  ingenuity,  industry, 
and  jiid|pment.  Its  utility,  too*  is  far  from  being  superseded,  and  the 
young  Zoolojpst  cannot  do  better  than  begin  by  making  himself  perfect 
master  of  it,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  study  of  any  other  work  on  the 
subject ;  otherwise,  his  notions  respecting  natural  mtthodt  will,  for  a 
long  time,  remain  confused;  he  will  be  unable  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the 
great  improvements  of  Cuvier,  and  to  discern  the  full  extent  of  mischief 
produced  by  the  mania  of  ererfauting  innovation.— >E.  P. 
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tiature  that  Kfe  iirast  subsist  on  Itfe:  the  modes,  indeed,  aie 
different,  but  the  principle,  the  resnlt,  and  the  objtetarethe 
same.  The  peaceful  herds  and  flocks  which  graze  on  the 
plain,  or  browse  upon  the  numntahi  slope,  are  no  leas  de- 
stroyers of  life^  than  the  sanguinary  rangers  of  the  forest  and 
the  air.  Even  vegetation  itself  is  sustained  by  what  once  was 
animal  existence,  to  which  its  own  origin  is  in  all  probalMlky 
posterior :  for  lifeless  matter  could  never  have  produced  life, 
nor  the  green  herb  have  sprung  from  the  ndked  bosom  of  the 
primieval  granite. 

We  shall  not  have  recourse  here,  like  some  writers,  to  the 
vague  hypothesis  of  final  causes,  to  explain  all  thai  appears 
contrary  to  oiir  conventional  ideas  of  ri^t  and  wrong  in  the 
great  system  of  nature.  The  fact  is,  that  of  final  causes  we 
know  very  little :  all  we  know  is,  that  things  are  no,  and  we 
tnay  conclude  that  they  must  be  so.  There  are  certain  ooo* 
ditions  of  existence  without  which  existence  could  not  be. 
Wherever  we  turn,  we  find  indubitable  marks  of  that  impe- 
rious necessity,  to  which  the  highest  intell^ence  must  bow,  as 
well  as  the  meanest  worm. '  It  is  no  compliment  to  the  Divi- 
nity to  laud  his  wisdom  in  the  provisions  he  has  made  for  the 
preservation  of  any  being,  when  we  know  that,  without  such 
provisions,  the  being  could  not  exist  at  all ;  and  it  is  the  height 
of  presumption  topretend  to  justify  his  operations,  by  arguing 
from  an  imaginary  and  an  impossible  h^[xithests. 

But  without  pretending  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  final 
causes,  or  to  assign  a  reason  why  certain  animals  are  endowed 
with  a  sanguinary  instinct,  we  may  simply  observe,  that  the 
mischief  operated  by  carnivorous  animals  in  the  creation  is 
comparatively  very  small.  The  wolf  may  occasionally  ab- 
stract a  Iamb  from  the  numerous  flock,  the  lion  kill  one  bufiio 
out  of  the  immense  herd,  the  eagle  strike  a  solitary  kid,  or  the 
gerfidcon  a  single  hare ;  but  the  number  of  victims  bears  no 
sort  of  proportion  to  the  numbers  which  escape.  The  bene- 
volent lord  of  the  creation  executes  more  destruction  among 
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his  peen  in  one  ^orions  campaign,  than  all  the  carnivora  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  among  all  the  living  tribes. 

Among  the  lower  animalsy  as  in  savage  and  uncivilized  na- 
tions, vheie  the  intellectual  faculties  are  but  slightly  developed,  . 
strength  and  courage  are  the-  surest  titles  to  supremacy.  If, 
then,  the  pre-^sitneiit  possenion  of  the  characteristic  faculties 
of  its  dass,  and  the  resistless  exercise  of  them  in  the  element 
wfaich*oonstitutes  its  domain,  give  any  animal  a  claim  to  ex- 
clusive superionty,  the  empire  of  the  eagle  cannot  be  di&- 
puted  by  any  of  the  denizens  of  the  air.  Shooting  impe- 
tuously, on  untiling  wing  to  an  incommensurable  distance, 
or  sailing  miyestically  above  the  mountain  and  the  cloud,  he 
assumes  his  native  place  among  the  feathered  tribes ;  and 
none  can  escape  his  pursuit,  or  rival  bis  elevation.  No  other 
bird  can  cross  l^s  path  on  high ;  all  remain  humUy  in  the 
lower  regions,  forming  a  graduated  scale  down  to  the  penguin, 
which  i0  provided  only  jvith  the  rudiments  of  the  organs 
essential  to  the  capacity*  of  fl^t.  The  eagle  is  distinguished 
by  a  lofty  mien,  an  eye  of  piercing  vivacity,  a  bold  assured 
gait,  and  a  general  expre^ion  of  commanding  nobleness. 
That  this  magnificent  bird  should  be  dassed  among  the  ignoble^ 
by  the  professors  of  falconry,  because  he  dbdains  a  subser- 
vience to  the  caprices  of  man,  is  one  proof  among  many  of 
the  pmneness  of  human  selfishness  to  the  perversion  of  words. 

The  eagles  are  monogi^iious :  they  ordinarily  subsist  on 
living  pieyt  and  never  touch  the  dead,  except  when  ready  to 
perish  with  hunger.  Their  admirable  power  of  vision  enables 
them  to  distinguish  their  prey  at  an  inmiense  distance ;  they 
tosh  upon  it  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  tear  it  instantly,  and 
carry  it  off  in  their  talons,  except  when  its  weight  is  unusually 
considerable. 

The  broad  and  flat  nest  constructed  by  the  eagles,  between 
rocks  and  laige  trees,  is  called  an  eyrie.  The  female  psually 
lays  two,  and  but  seldom,  three  eggs,  which  she  hatches  for 
thirty  days.    This  nest  remains,  and  continues  to  answer  the 
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purposes  of  the  eagle  daring  life,  except  some  accident  should 
destroy  it. 

In  the  eagle  tribe,  as  among  all  the  other  birds  of  prey,  the 
female  is  lai^r  than  the  male,  and  in  a  state  of  freedom  ap- 
pears to  possess  more  assurance,  courage,  and  subtlety :  she 
appears,  in  some  species,  to  have  a  mutual  understanding  with 
the  male  for  the  purposes  of  the  chase,  and,  except  when  she 
cannot  quit  her  eggs  or  little  ones,  she  and  the  male  are  ge- 
nerally  observed  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other. 

The  eagle,  especially  in  a  state  of  captivity,  can  go  a  long 
time  without  food.  Buffon  knew  one  of  these  birds,  of  the 
common  species,  which  had  been  taken  in  a  snare,  to  live  forty 
days  without  any  nourishment,  and  it  showed  no  symptoms  of 
exhaustion  but  for  the  last  eight  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
was  killed.  This  bird,  which  can  quench  his  thirst  with  the 
blood  of  his  victims,  can  also  remain  a  long  time  without  drink ; 
but  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  he  never  drinks  at  all. 
When  water  is  presented  to  him,  he  will  bathe  his  plumage  in 
it,  and  drink  like  other  birds. 

Spallanzani  has  made  a  singular  remark  on  the  conformation 
of  the  internal  canal  of  the  eagle.  The  capacity  of  the  crop  to 
that  of  the  ventricle  is  as  thirty-eight  to  three,  which  explains 
why  a  single  repast  is  sufficient  for  these  birds  for  many  days ; 
for,  if  a  large  animal  becomes  their  prey,  they  fill  their  cit>p» 
and  digestion  proceeds  successively,  according  as  some  portion 
of  this  nutriment  passes  from  the  crop  into  the  ventricle  or 
stomach. 

The  eagles  love  to  haunt  the  mountains  and  the  deserts. 
They  are  not  very  frequent  in  islands,  and  more  especially  in 
those  of  small  extent,  because  they  are  less  peopled  with  ani- 
mals than  the  terra  firma.  Such  as  are  more  frequently  found 
there,  and  which  build  their  nests  on  the  shore,  are  the  sea- 
eagles,  which  subsist  more  on  fish  than  game.  It  was  observed 
that  the  first  eagle  seea  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  perched  upon 
the  house  of  Tiberius  as  a  presage  of  his  future  empire. 
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Ph>fessor  ReisDer,  of  Grennany,  has  published  a  pamphlet, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  eagles  may  be  employed  to 
direct  a  ballooa.  He  states  the  number  of  these  birds,  which 
he  deems  necessary,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  ma- 
diine,  and  gives  the  mode  of  training,  harnessing,  and  guiding 
them. 

The  Oreai  Eagle  (AquUa  Chrynaetoa)  also  called  the  royal 
and  golden  eagle,  is  not  confined,  as  Buflfon  imagined,  to  warm 
and  temperate  climates,  but  is  also  found  in  colder  regions. 
He  lives  solitarily  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  as  in 
the  Pyrenees,  the  mountains  of  Silesia,  Ireland,  &c. ;  also  in 
Tartary  and  the  various  parts  of  Asia,  in  Western  Russia, 
Kamtschatka,  and  Siberia.  It  is  also  met  with  in  Barbary, 
but  apparently  only  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  eagles  seen  in  Africa  generally,  by 
many  travellers,  belong  to  this  species.  It  does  not  exist  in 
North  America,  where  the  common  eagle  is  found. 

This  bird  appeared  so  redoubtable  to  the  ancient  poets,  from 
his  bold  glance,  proud  air,  the  elevation  of  his  flight,  and  the 
strength  of  his  limbs,  that  they  consecrated  him  to  Jupiter,  and 
deposited  the  thunderbolt  in  his  talons.  He  was  termed  the 
celestial  bird,  and  the  augurs  esteemed  him  as  the  messenger 
of  the  gods.  The  Persians  and  Romans  adopted  the  eagle  as 
their  standard  of  war.  Modem  potentates  have  followed  their 
example,  and  we  have  ourselves  beheld  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  tremble  at  the  elevation  of  this  imperial  standard. 
This  bird  has  also  been  considered  the  emblem  of  genius.  It 
is  this  species  which  may  particularly  be  compared  to  the  lion 
as  to  physical  and  moral  analogies.  FuU  of  the  consciousness 
of  his  strength,  the  eagle  disdains  the  smaller  animals,  and  de- 
spises their  insults.  He  desires  nothing  but  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  and  will  have  no  prey  but  what  he  takes  himself. 
His  temperance  is  extreme,  and  he  scarcely  ever  finishes  the 
entire  of  his^  game.  He  leaves  the  fragments  to  other  animals, 
and  though  ever  so  hungry,  will  never  touch  a  dead  carcass. 
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Retired,  like  Ae  htm^  in  some  wilderness,  he  banishes  every 
other  bird  which  might  partake  in  his  prey,  and  when  two 
pairs  of  the  same  species  settle  in  a  forest,  they  keep  sufficiently 
apart  to  find  ample  sustenance  in  the  place  they  have  choseo, 
without  mterfering  with  each  othen  £\en  the  colour,  the  foim 
of  the  talons,  the  terrific  cry,  the  ferocity  of  character,  the  erect 
and  imposing  attitude,  in  this  bird,  all  serf  e  to  approximate 
him  to.the  first  «f  quadrupeds.  Buffim  has  added  to  these 
qualities,  the  powerful  odour  of  hb  breath ;  but  Spallanzani, 
who  kept  one  of  these  eagles  tame  for  a  long  time,  has  ascer- 
tained, by  numerous  trials,  that  the  breath  of  thb  bird  emits  no 
disagreeable  effluvia  whatever. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  docility  in  the  great  eagle,  it 
appears  that  he  was  formerly  employed  in  the  East  for  the 
purposes  of  hunting.  But  he  was  found  unfitted  for  fidconry, 
both  by  reason  of  his  great  weight  and  capricious  and  irritable 
temper.  Some  people  of  the  north,  however,  still  train  this 
bird  for  the  chase.  Hie  Kaiguis,  whose  country  is  situated 
eastward  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  judge  by  ceitain  marks  of  the 
disposition  of  these  eagles,  and  purchase  fit>m  the  Russians  of 
Samara,  at  a  very  great  price,  eaglets  taken  from  the  nest,  to 
train  them  to  hunt  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  gazelle. 

The  scent  of  this  bird  being  feeble,  he  hunts  only  by  sight. 
Though  he  elevates  himself  in  the  air  above  all  other  birds,  yet 
he  rises  findm  the  ground  with  difficulty,  especially  when  over- 
loaded, from  the  want  of  suppleness  in  his  legs ;  yet  he  can 
carry- off  geese^  cranes,  hares,  young  lambs,  and  birds :  it  is 
even  pretended,  that  in  Scotland  children  have  been  found  in 
his  nest.  When  he  attacks  calves  and  fiiwns,  he  only  satiates 
himself  on  the  spot  with  their  flesh  and  blood,  and  carries  off 
the  pieces  to  his  eyrie.  This  nest,  which  is  usually  plaoed  in 
theclefl&of  rocks,  lasts  the  eagle, it  is  said,  during  his  life.  It 
is  made  with  sticks  of  from  five  to  six  feet  m  length,  crossed 
by  supple  branches,  and  then  covered  with  rushes  and  weeds, 
and  has  no  shelter  but  some  projection  of  .the  rock.    The 
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female  lays  there  aimuaHy  two  <>rthvee  eggs.  It  is  pretended  that 
this  barbaroas  mother  occasionally  kills  the  most  voracious  of 
her  young :  but,  if  scarcely  ever  more  than  two  eaglets  are  found, 
and  frequently  but  one,  it  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  infecundity 
of  the  eggs.  The  philosophers  of  final  causes  find  in  this  a 
wise  provisiouof  natuie  against  the  multiplication  of  destructive 
beings,  as  if  the  occasional  infecundity  of  eggs  was  not  a  com- 
mon phenomenon  among  all  the  volatile  tribes.  Why  produce 
these  destructive  beings  at  all,  or  if  a  certain  number  only  are 
necessary,  why  not  limit  the  production  of  germs?  Why 
produce  any  thing  superfluous  ?  These  are  questions  the  phi- 
*  losophers  of  final  causes  cannot  answer.  But  we  can : — such 
is  the  order  of  nature. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  young  eagles  are  chased  from  the  nest 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  fly,  this  habit  would  appear  derived 
&om  the  difficulty  with  which  birds  of  prey  procure  subsbtence. 
Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  when  a  mountaineer  has  discovered 
an  eagle's  nest,  he  can  supply  himself  for  some  time  with  an 
ample  store  of  provision  by  substracting  the  game  he  finds 
there  during  the  absence  of  the  old  ones.  It  is  even  pretended, 
diat  by  tying  down  the  young,  he  can  prolong  the  period  of  his 
robberies.  These  &cts  but  ill  agree  with  the  precipitate  expul- 
sion, or  rather  with  the  above  solution  of  it  Smith,  too,  in  his 
history  of  Kerry,  relates  a  story  as  little  in  accordance  with  it. 
A  poor  inhabitant  of  that  county  provided  for  his  family  abun- 
dantly for  an  entire  year,  by  taking  from  an  eagle's  nest  the  food 
brought  there  by  the  parents  :  and  that  he  might  prolong 
their  attentions  beyond  the  ordinary  period,  he  contented  him^ 
self  with  clipping  the  wings  of  the  eaglets,  to  retard  their  volun- 
tary departure. 

Perhaps  the  circumstance  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  as 
philosophically  explained  by  our  own  poet  Thomson,  of  whose 
eloquent  lines  on  this  subject  we  shall  avail  ourselves : — 

Higih  from  the  summit  of  a  cnggj  cliff, 
Hun;  o*er  the  deep,  such  as  unaang  frowDs 
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On  utmott  Kilda*8  shore,  whose  lonely 
Resign  the  setting  sun  to  Indian  worlds. 
The  royal  i^le  draws  his  Tigorous  young* 
Strong-pounced,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire. 
Now  fit  to  raise  a  kingdom  of  their  own. 
He  driires  them  from  his  fort,  the  towering  seat. 
For  ages,  of  his  empire ;  which,  in  peace. 
Unstained  he  holds,  while  many  a  league  to  sea 
He  wings  his  course,  and  preys  in  distant  ii 


The  great  eagle,  though  a  very  lascivious  bird,  lives  for 
above  a  century.  Klein  mentions  one  which  lived  at  Vienna 
one  hundred  and  four  years  in  a  state  of  captivity.  Some  writers 
have  pretended  that  the  death  of  thb  bird  is  accelerated  by  the 
great  increasing  curvature  of  the  beak,  which  prevents  him  from 
taking  his  food  any  longer.  But  this  assertion  seems  founded 
on  no  great  degree  of  probability. 

The  great  eagle  is  tamed  with  much  difficulty  ;  but  he  can 
be  fed  on  all  kinds  of  flesh,  even  on  that  of  other  eagles.  He 
will  also^  in  default  of  other  food,  eat  serpents,  lizards,  and  even 
bread,  according  to  Bufibn.  Spallanzani,  however,  declares 
that  the  eagle  has  a  great  antipathy  to  bread,  which  he  will  not 
touch  even  after  a  long  fast,  though  he  can  digest  it  well  enough 
if  he  is  forced  to  swallow  it. 

In  proportion  as  this  eagle  grows  older,  the  colour  of  his 
plumage  becomes  lighter:  whitish  tints  become  visible,  and 
even  some  places  turn  entirely  white.  These  changes  are  like- 
wise produced  by  diseases,  hunger,  and  long  captivity. 

The  Common  Eagle^  whose  species  is  more  numerous  than 
the  foregoing,  is  found  all  over  Europe  and  North  America.  It 
is  very  common  in  the  high  mountains  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Grermany,  Poland,  and  Scotland,  and  descends  into  the  plains  in 
winter.  It  has  been  seen  in  Barbary,  and  it  would  appear  that 
it  also  exists  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  It  has  been  found  in 
Louisiana,  the  Floridas,  Carolina,  and  at  Hudson's  Bay.  Daring 
summer  it  never  quits  the  mountains,  but  when  it  descends  in 
winter  the  forests  become  its  asylum  during  the  rigour  of  that 
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season.  The  flight  of  this  eagle  is  so  high,  that  it  is  often  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of.  From  this  great  distance,  however,  its 
cry  is  still  audible,  and  then  resembles  the  barking  of  a  small 
dog.  This  eagle  builds,  on  the  most  rugged  rocks,  a  flat  nest 
about  five  feet  square,  where  it  rears  the  young,  whose  opera- 
tions it  also  directs  during  their  adolescence.  Its  eggs  are  of  a 
brown  red,  with  blackish  stripes.  It  is  particularly  fond  of 
haies,  which  form  its  principal  food.  It  also  preys  on  various 
birds,  and  even  on  lambs.  The  male  eagle  never  hunts  alone, 
except  when  the  female  cannot  quit  the  eggs  or  young.  At 
other  seasons  they  always  hunt  together ;  and  some  moun- 
taineers pretend  that  one  beats  the  bushes,  while  the  other 
remains  in  some  elevated  place  to  stop  the  prey  on  its  passage. 
According  to  Marco  Polo,  the  eagle  is  employed  in  Tartary  to 
hunt  hares,  and  even  wolves  and  foxes,  but  this  probably  applies 
to  the  great  eagle :  the  common  eagle  was  of  no  use  in  fal- 
conry. Spallanzani  has  observed,  in  relation  to  this  bird,  that 
when  it  swallows  pieces  of  meat,  two  streams  of  fluid  spring 
from  the  apertures  of  its  nostrils,  run  down  the  upper  part  of  the 
beak,  and  unitbg  at  its  point,  enter  it  and  mix  with  the  food. 

The  Martial  Eagle,  sometimes  called  the  griffard,  is  a  laige 
species  discovered  in  Africa  by  Le  Vaillant.  It  inhabits  the 
country  of  the  great  Namaquois,  between  the  twenty-eighth 
degree  of  south  latitude  and  the  tropic,  and  probably  exists  in 
other  parts  of  Africa.  When  perched,  it  emits  sharp  and 
piercing  cries,  mixed  with  hoarse  and  lugubrious  tones,  which 
are  heard  at  a  great  distance.  It  flies,  with  the  legs  pendant, 
and,  like  the  common  eagle,  rises  so  high  that  it  is  lost  sight  of, 
though  its  cry  is  still  audible.  Highly  courageous,  it  never 
suflfers  any  great  bird  of  rapine  to  approach  within  its  domain. 
It  hunts  gazelles  and  hares. 

The  griSards,  like  the  other  eagles,  are  usually  observed  in 
couples,  but  during  the  hatching  time  the  male  alone  provides 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  &mily.  The  nest  is  formed  between 
precipitous  rocks,  or  on  the  summits  of  lofty  trees.   Its  basis  is 
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constitated'  like  that  of  the  other  eagles'  nests,  but  it  is  covered 
with  a  large*  quantity  of  smdl  wood,  moss,  and  roots,  which  give 
it  a  thickness  of  about  two  feet.  This  bed  is  again  covered 
widi  small  bits  of  dry  wood,  on  which  the  female  lays  two  eggs 
almost  round,  entirely  white,  and  more  than  tkree  inches  in 
diameter. 

We  have  engraved  a  figure  of  an  eagle  exhibited  tar  some 
time  in  Mr.  Cross's  valuable  and  extensive  collection  at  Exeter 
Change,  said  to  be  frotn  Africa.  It  seems  intermediate  between 
the  eagles  properly  so  called,  and  the  Mbrphni,  or  eagle  hawks 
of  Cnvier.  We  cannot  satisfactorily  refer  it  to  either  of  the 
known  species,  and  have  adopted  the  name  given  to  it  by 
Mr.  Cross. 

The  Wedge-tailed  J&sigle^  A.  f^eoaa^  is  so  named  on  the  foot  of 
the  stand  in  the  Museum  at  Paris.    Its  size  is  about  that  of  the 
Grolden  Eagle,  and  its  principal  character  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
tail. 
We  now  come  to  the  section  of  the  Fisher  Baolbs. 
The  Osprey^  or  Ossifrage,  is  so  named,  because  firsigments  of 
bones  of  considerable  magnitude  have  been  found  in  its  stomach* 
It  is  found  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  and  North  Ame- 
rica. Though  it  appears  generally  to  prefer  cold  and  even  froien 
regions,  such  as  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Kamtschatka,  Poiret  has 
seen  it  in  Barbary.    From  its  usual  habitat  on  the  sea-shore, 
on  the  banks  of  great  rivers  and  lakes,  over  whichit  is  continn- 
aHy  hovering,  it  has  received  the  denomination,  of  the  groat 
sea-eagle.    Fish  is  the  principal  article  of  its  subsistence,  which 
it  seizes  by  darting  on  it  when  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
and  sometimes  even  by  plunging  after  it    It  also  prejrs  on  sea* 
birds,  young  seals,  hares,  and  even  lambs.     It  hunts  and  fishes 
both  by  night  and  day,  having  the  double  advantage  of  seeing 
better  in  daylight  than  the  nocturnal  birds,  and  by  night  than 
the  diurnal.    The  morning  and  evening,  however,  are  the  prin- 
cipal times  which  it  devotes  to  this  exercise.   Its  flight  is  neither 
as  elevated  nor  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  great  eagle,  and  not  being 
so  long-sighted|  it  does  not  pursue  its  prey  so  far. 
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The  osprey  builds  its  nest  in  the  rocks  which  border  the  sea^ 
coast,  or  in  very  lofty  oaks.  It  lays  two  round  and  very  heavy 
eggs  of  a  dirty  white.  It  nuises  its  young  with  the  gre$tesi 
affection;  but  as  one  of  the  eggs  >is  often  unffuiUul,  the  speoies^ 
though  considerably  extended^  is  not  very  numerous  any  where. 

The  PygafgttSt  which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the.  same 
species  as  the  osprey,  though  formerly  separated,  is  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  both  continents,  PaUes  beheld  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  them  in  the  mountains  of  the  Volga.  Iliifi 
binl  frequents  the  8ea-coasts»  and  lives  on  fish,  young  seah, 
ducks,  &C.9  and  the  carcasses  pf  animals  cast  on  shote  by  the 
waves.  To  make  itself  master  of  the  diving-birds,  it  peiches 
on  the  point  of  the  rocks,  and,  judging  from  the  agitation  of  the 
water  of  the  place  where  the  bird  will  reappear,  it  seizes  it  at  the 
very  instant  of  its  rising  to  the  surfiioe.  When  it  has  possessed 
itself  of  a  prey  too  heavy  to  be  raised  Dut  of  the  water,  it  drags 
it  to  the  shore,  flying  backwards ;  but  when  its  talons  have 
entered  the  body  of  some  large  seal,  and  it  cannot  disengage 
them«  it  is  drawn  into  the  water  by  the  animal,  and  is  heard  to 
utter  the  most  piercing  cries.  Aristotie  says,  that  this  birA 
also  preys  on  fawns^  deer,  and  roe*bueks.  It  has  been  ob^ 
served  that  the  pygargi  which  fraquetat  inhabited  places,  hunt 
only  for  some  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  rest  in*  the 
momingi  eveningi  and  night. 

This  bird  builds  its  nest  in  rocks*  aAd  composes  it  of  small 
branches  arranged  in  a  drQular  form :  the  intericH'  is  ftimished 
with  weeds,  grass,  moss,  and  feathers.  Buffon  informs  us,  after 
WiUoughby,  that  thb  nest  is  also  found  on  large  trees,  whose 
foliage  constitutes  its  only  shelter  above.  The  female  lays  two 
vdiitish  eggs  of  the  fonn  and  size  of  goose  eggs.  Incubation 
takes  place  in  April,  and  fiequently  but  one  young  one  is 
hatched.  These  birds  feed  their  young  by  throwing  pieces  of 
flesh  into  the  nest,  which  the  latter  quit  as  soon  as  thqr  aie 
able  to  fly,  and  accompany  the  parents  to  the  chase. 

The  BaUnufxard  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  of >the  accipi- 
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trine  tribe,  and  is  pretty  generally  spread  thioo^  Prance, 
Germany^  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  from  north  to 
south.  It  is  also  found  in  Barbary,  Egypt,  Lomsiana,  and 
even  in  the  island  of  Pins  in  the  South  Sea.  The  balbuzzards 
of  the  reeds  in  Carolina  and  Cayenne,  appear  to  be  only 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  which  equally  inhabits  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  is  sometimes  called  piravera. 

The  places  which  the  balbuzzard  prefers  to  frequent,  are  not 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  but  low  lands  bordering  on  ponds  and 
rivers,  from  which  habit  it  might  be  termed  the  fresh-water 
eagle.  Perched  on  a  lofty  tree,  or  hovering  at  a  considersbk 
elevation  in  the  air,  it  watches  the  fish  from  a&r,  descends 
upon  it  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  seizes  it  at  the  moment 
it  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  even  plunges  in 
completely  after  it,  and  carries  it  off  in  its  talons.  But  this 
prey,  the  weight  of  which  renders  the  flight  of  the  bird  slow 
and  laborious,  does  not  always  remain  the  portion  of  the 
balbuzzard.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  it  goes  to  fish, 
when  the  perca  oceUata  quits  the  ocean  to  enter  the  river, 
dwdk  also  the  formidable  pygargus.  When  he  sees  the 
balbuzzard  arrived  to  the  hei^t  of  his  eyrie,  he  quits  his 
own,  pursues  him  closely,  until  the  fisher,  convinced  of  his 
infieriority,  abandons  the  prey;  then  this  fierce  antagonist 
with  folded  wings  shoots  down  like  an  arrow,  and  with  the 
most  inconceivable  address,  seizes  the  fish  again  before  it 
leaches  the  river.  The  right  of  the  strongest  is  the  sovereign 
arbiter  of  small  and  great  events,  and  governs  throughout  the 
universe  with  resistless  sway,  in  the  air,  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  waters. 

But  as  a  corsair,  whose  booty  has  been  taken  by  an  enemy 
in  sight  of  port,  undertakes  a  new  expedition  in  the  hope  of 
being  more  fortunate,  so  the  balbuzzard  reconmiences  his 
operations,  and  possessed  of  a  fresh  prey,  he  usually  succeeds,* 
if  it  be  not  too  heavy,  in  escaping  with  it  from  his  redoubtable 
foe.    These  scenes  continually  occur  as  long  as  the  fish  above* 
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mentioned  remains  in  the  river.  When  it  returns  to  the  ocean, 
the  pygaigos  retires  to  his  mountains,  to  pursue  game,  and 
the  balbuzzard  betakes  himself  to  the  searshore,  where  he  is 
DO  longer  obliged  to  pay  tribute  for  his  plunder*. 

Hie  balbuzzard  builds  its  nest  on  the  lofty  trees  of  thick 
forests,  or  in  the  crevices  of  rocks.  According  to  Lewin,  it  is 
ako  ooBstmcted  on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  reeds.  Two  or 
three  white  eggs  are  generally  laid,  sometimes  four,  and 
qx>tted  with  red. 

These  birds  are  almost  always  in  pairs;  but  when  the 
waters  are  fn»e&>  they  separate  in  search  of  milder  climates 
and  a  more  focile  subsistence ;  they  are  usually  very  fot,  and 
the  flesh  savours  strongly  of  fish.  It  is  said,  that  they  might 
easily  be  trained  for  fishing  as  other  birds  are  for  hunting, 
and  it  appears  not  improbable. 

In  Siberia,  where  they  are  very  common,  an  opinion  prevails 
that  they  carry  a  mortal  poison  in  their  talons,  and  the  super- 
stitions inhabitants  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  a  single  scratch. 

The  Oreai  Harpy  b  a  bird  which  has  been  described  under 
various  synonymes,  in  consequence  of  the  variations  which 
result  fipom  age  and  sex,  in  its  magnitude  and  plumage.  It  is 
found  in  Brazil,  New  Granada,  and  Guyana,  where  it  par* 
ticulariy  inhabits  the  forests  of  the  interior.  It  is  also  found 
in  other  countries  of  America,  and  is  peculiar  to  that  continent. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  most  robust  and  powerful  of  the  feathered 

*  A  still  mors  extrsordinsrj  clreamstance  is  related  of  the  pjfsrgus, ' 
bj  M.  de  Bncli,  in  his  travels  in  Norway  and  Lapland;  and  notwitb- 
•tanding  the  respectable  authority  on  which  it  rests,  we  can  scarcely 
cnfitit.  The  pygar^  of  the  isles  of  the  interior  sea,  known  under  the 
naaie  of  Lofiden^  not  befaig'  able  to  attack  the  oxen  with  open  force, 
hate  recourse  to  thb  stratagem.  The  bird  plunges  into  the  waves,  and 
coming  out  all  wet,  rolls  himself  upon  the  shore  until  his  plumage  is  all 
eoTered  with  sand,  he  then  hovers  over  his  victim,  shaking  the  sand  into 
his  eyiB,  and  striking  him  at  the  same  time  with  his  beak  and  wiogs. 
The  ox  blinded,  and  rendered  desperate,  runs  here  and  there,  to  avoid  an 
enemy  who  attacks  him  on  all  sides,  and  he  falls  at  last,  exhausted  with 
fttigue,  or  precipitates  himself  from  the  summit  of  a  rock.  The  eagle 
then  draps  open  him,  sad  devoars  hu  prey  in  tranquillity. 
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race.  If  the  atoim  told  of  it  be  tru6t  the  benefits  of  natare 
seem,  in  this  way,  to  be  pretty  equally  distributed  to  both 
world3.  While  .the  old  caa  boast  of  the  most  teirible  of 
quadrupeds,  the  fien^t  and  strongest  of  bi^  has  fiiUen  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  new.  Travellers  have  assured  Manduyt, 
that  the  haipy  makes  its  usual  prey  on  the.ai  and  the  nnau, 
and  that  it  often  carries  off  &wns  and  other  young  quadrupeds. 
It  also  attacks  the  aras,  and  the  larger  parrots. 

It  does  not  appear  very  clearly,  why  this  eagle  should  come 
under  the  section  of  the  fisher-eagles,  a  denomin^on  to  wUch, 
in  many  cases,  we  must  not  attach  much  importance,  and  which 
is  generally  applied  to  those  .eagles  whose  thick  and  short 
taisi  are  altogether  or  in  part  naked.  The  places  inhabited 
by  the  harpy,  and  all  we  know  concerning  its  mode  of  lifi^  u 
confirmatory  of  this  observation.  Sonnini  is  penmaded  thai 
this  bii]^  does. not  fish,  and  describes,  ^nder  the  appdlotion  of 
the  great  eagle  of  Guiana,  an  individual  whos^  size  exceeds 
the  usual  magnitude  of  the  haipy  or  destructive  eagle.  There 
is  every  probability  of  the  identity  of  species  in  this  case,  and 
the  individual  in  question  may  be  the  female  of  the  harpyv 
on  the  sexual  differences  of  which  no  weU-authenticatod 
observations  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  made.  Somiiii  has 
measured  and  described  the  individual  which  he  killed ,  and 
the  only  material  difference  between  it  and  the-destmctor  eon^ 
sists  in  relative  size«  It  also  frequents  the  hot  and  haaid 
countries  of  America.  But  we  cannot  expect  for  a  veiy  long 
time  to  gain  any  precise  notions  respecting  a  bird  whose 
solitary  abode,  in  the  depth  of  almost  impenetrable  forests*  is 
so  tu  removed  from  the  habitations  of  man. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  spin  out  our  observations  by  extending 
them  to  all  the  species,  or  even  by  dwelling  much  on  several 
of  the  subdivisions  of  this  order.  Where  nothing  interesting 
in  structure  or  habits  b  known  concerning  them,  we  shall  pass 
them  over  in  silence  here.  The  text,  with  its  additions,  it  is 
hoped,  will  amply  answer  the  purposes  of  those  who  delight  iot 
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mniMrel  the  tanked  web  of  synoaymy,  and  to  dwell  on  the  de«- 
scription  of  extenud '  choraeteis.  In*  this  part  of  Aur  work,  it 
behoves  us  t6  gemnimi^oar  views  as  much<as  possible^*  and 
to  reJQCt-everything  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  subject  In  our<  fonner  supplementary  parts  we  have 
certainly  entered  more  into  the  kind  of  details  to  which  we 
DOW  allude ;  but  they  were  better  authenticated,  and  more 
intpoitaDt  in  themselves  than  most  of  the  same  sort  that  can 
be  offered  in  the  department  of  Ornithology. 

In  fiicty  thib  conflicting  accounts  of  naturalists  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Zodogy  are  almost  beyond  belief.    What  with  errors 
of  many  and  the  correctbnsof  more,  they  have  made  ^'  con* 
fiskm  wone  confounded."      An  immensity  of  labour  and 
feseardi  is  still  requisite  to  rectify  the  very  defective  nomen- 
datnre  of  the  eagles  and  of  the  birds  of  prey  in  geneml.   How, 
indeedv  considering  the  different  appearances  according  to 
•ge-andseXt  can  we  presume  to  pronounce  affirmatively  on 
fisfe^  species,  when  it  is  recollected  how  long  a  period 
dqpaed  befete  the  identity  of  the  osprey  and  pygai^gns  was 
asoertained,  birds  constantly  found'  in  Europe  ?  A  complete 
and  judicbos  monograph  of  these  birds  would  be  of  the 
Idlest  utifity  to  )he  science,  but  it  would  require  a  continued 
series  of  observations  for  many  years,  a  thing  impossible  with 
rqga>d  to  beings  Which  live  at  such  a  distance  from  our 
dw^^ngs,  atid  whose  spoils  exhibit  only  variable  sign^,  more 
calcoiBted  for  tie  multiplication  than  the  detection. of  errors. 
To  fofm  airidea  of  tiie  extreme  difficulty  of  such  a  task,  it  is 
soAciait  to  consult  the  Obgerwdianes  Zoologies  of  the  pro- 
ibniid  HennanUf  who,  notwithstanding  his  very  careful  and 
pBinfid  description  of  numerous  individuals,  has  left  us  little 
but  his  own  personal'  uncertmnties   and  doubts  upon  the 
sul^eet 

The  %nreis  fiom  a  spedmen  in  the  Museum  at  Edinbui^h. 
It  seems  likely  to  be  the  male  of  Daudin's  Faico  destructor. 

TTie  figure  of  the  Brazilian  Kite^  Pandum  Caracaraf  ap- 
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pears  to  be  the  Caracara  of  Jacquin.  The  specimen  ms  shot 
at  Cura^oa,  and  was  drawn  by  Major  Hamilton  Steilfa  before 
its  death;  it  appeared  to  be  a  male  bird.  The  female  is 
larger,  and  less  elegantly  marked. 

Prince  Maximilian's  Crested  Hawk,  Fcdcof  is  from  a  draw- 
ing also  by  the  Major  of  a  beautiful  specimen  in  the  valuable 
collection  of  Prince  Maximilian,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
crested  short-winged  birds  of  prey.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
Goshawk. 

The  Umbitinga  iis  from  the  same  collection.  The  specimen 
differs  from  the  Baron's  short  description  of  this  species  in  the 
intensity  of  the  colour,  which  is  a  dark  brown. 

We  shall  now  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Hawks^  KirBs, 
and  BuzzA&Ds.  There  are  two  sections  of  the  Hawks.  The 
Hawks  proper  and  the  Goshawks.  The  denomination  of 
accipiter  which  has  been  applied  to  the  whole  order  of  raptorial 
birds,  is  the  original  Latin  term  for  a  hawk.  But  in  conse* 
quience  of  this  application  of  it,  naturahsts  have  reserved  the 
term  niius  for  the  hawks,  and  cutur  for  the  goshawks,  n^ioie 
habits  are  similar,  and  whose  external  diflferences  are  but 
trifling.  M.  Saviguy  has  formed  a  new  genus  comprehending 
the  hawks  and  goshawks,  to 'which- he  has  given  the  name  oi 
DiBcUdion.   And  M.  Vieillot  has  called  these  birds  Spanmu» 

The  generic  characters  of  this  subdivision  of  Accipities  we 
shall  briefly  recapitulate,  because  from  their.structurol  impoit* 
ance  they  should^  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  student 
The  characters  common  to  both  sections  are,  a  beak  greatly 
inclined  from  the  base,  and  compressed  laterally;  the  upper 
mandible  greatly  crooked,  with  a  very  maiked  tooth ;  the  lower 
shorter,  and  obtuse ;  the  cere  smooth :  the  noslnla  a  little  oval; 
the  commissure,  or  division  of  the  mouth,  extending  as  far  as 
below  the  eyes ;  the  tongue  oblong,  thick,  and  sloped;  the  tarsi 
reticulated,  principally  on  the  sides,  with  a  rank  of  lozenges  in 
front;  the  four  toes  long,  but  considerably  exceeded  by  the  m* 
termediate  one;  the  talons  crooked  and  aoerated ;  that  of  the 
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lower  toe  the  longest  of  all;*the  first  remex  the  shortest,  the 
fourth  the  longest ;  the  wings  scarcely  reaching  half  the  length 
of  the  tail,  which  is  rounded. 

The  difierences  between  the  two  sections  consist  in  the  re- 
q)ective  proportions  of  the  beak,  tarsi,  and  toes.  The  hawks 
have  the  beak  shorter^  the  tarsi  more  elongated  and  slender 
than  the  goshawks ;  they  also  have  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
intermediate  toe  passing  the  talons  of  the  lateral  toes ;  the 
tongue  is  also  more  sloped  than  that  qf  the  goshawks,  and  the 
latter  in  general  are  stronger  built,  and  of  a  less  elegant  shape. 
The  hawks  and  goshawks  have  also,  in  their  plumage,  a 
character  which  distinguishes  them  from  other  birds  of  prey ; 
when  adult  and  past  the  second  moulting,  they  have  transverse 
stripes  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  where,  previously  to  this 
age,  there  were  longitudinal  bands. 

With  respect  to  the  natural  habits  of  these  birds,  the  con- 
formation of  their  wings  does  not  permit  them  to  fly  so  high,  nor 
so  long,  as  some  of  the  other  Accipitres,  which  have  longer  wings ; 
and  it  obliges  them  to  employ  stratagem  in  the  procuring  of 
their  prey,  while  the  other  raptores  fall  upon  it  almost  perpen- 
dicularly.    Their  flight  is  low  and  horizontal,  and  they  dart 
sideways  on  the  birds  which  pass  within  their  reach.    When 
obliged  to  repose,  they  fix  in  the  midst  of  tufted  trees^  Scorn 
which  they  watch  partridges,  fringill®,  field-mice,  and  other 
sBiall  mammifera.    This  mode  of  hunting  naturally  removes 
them  fix>m  the  open  fields  which  are  bare  of  trees.    The  gos- 
hawks, being  stronger,  attack  hens  and  pigeons.    All  these 
Urds  deplume  their  feathered  prey,  and  tear  it  in  pieces 
before  they  eat  it.    But  they  swallow  the  small  mammifera 
entire,  the  skin  of  which,  roUed  up,  is  rejected  by  the  moutl^. 
It  u  only  during  summer,  and  the  back  season,  that  hawks  are 
seen  dispened  in  the  fields,  where  they  are  frequently  observed 
alone,  though  the  two  sexes  are  usually  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other ;   but  the  male  and  female,  to  avoid  inter- 
fering with  each  other*  are  generally  perched  on  separate 
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tiees.    Sometiates,  bowerer,    eulSre  finwili*^   are  met  witb, 
bimtiiig  together.    Bat  audi  ■fnitilaga  on]y  talte  place  dnr- 
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tfaoding  their  btddness  and  intr^iidily,  they  we  ewljr,  •••Wo 
hsvs  already  seen,  rendcsed  docile  Tor  die.  panoses  of-Aih 
oonry,  and  vere  employed  in  bonfiog  thnubes,  qosiis^iitti 
paitridges.  They  sre  tenned  royal  vrben  they  have  onder- 
gone  their  training.  The  Toracity  of  those  birds  lendefs  UwBi 
easy  to  be  canght,  and  they  ore  lakeaio  such  marts. u  an 
onuJIy  Kt  forspaiTows.  Belon  was  witnessL  to  the.  catching  of 
these  birds  near  the  Strait  of  the  Pn^ntia.  A  ibwler  con* 
cealed  bebind  a  bush  took  a  dozen  of  them  per  hour;  nitboat 
any  other  artifice  than  tT""*!"?  small  biols  to  ftatt^  ^^lfln^^^ 
attached  to  a  cord  under  soqiended  nets,  into  ubidt  tibe  i»- 
prudent  hawk  precipitated  itself  impetuoaaly. 

We  insert  here  another  figure  from  the  ms^ufioSot  coUecr 
tion  of  Prince  Maximilian.     It  is  nearly  aUied  to  the  AviiM 
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Le  VaiUant,  the  long-legged  Faloon  ofSbaw.  It  has  the  bulk 
of  a  pigpoD»  but  is  larger.*  The  female  b  batred  only  firom 
the  abdomen  downward. 

Our  Acc^iter  Delafomiii  was  caiight  by  the  crew  of  Captain 
Delafons'  ship  in  the  strait  between  Bileton  and  Borneo. 
Major  Hamilton  Smith  has  dedicated  the  species^  as  new,  to  his 
friend  Captain  Delafons.  It  seems  allied  to  Aecipiler  torqaaJbu^ 
It  is  thirteen  inches  bng,  bill  black,  dentated  cere  small,  of  a 
dirty  white  cobur,  head  one  indi  long;  a  streak  of  mottled 
white  passes  firom  the  forehead  to  the  nape ;  dieeks'ashy  ochre, 
throat  white,  neck  long,  and  slender  behind,  darkish  sepia  in 
finont,  and  down  the  throat  white  mottled  wi<ji  regular  oblique 
rows  of  mfous  drop-like  spots  gradually  assuming  the  fonn  of 
bars  toward  the  abdomen;  vent  white;  thigh  feathers  long, 
loose,  white^  crossed  with  rufous  streaks ;  the  mantle  white, 
with  broad  sepia  bars  nearly  concealing  the  white ;  wings  short, 
first  primary  very  short,  fourth  the  longest,  all  entirely  sepia, 
paler  at  the  edge,  inside  of  the  wings  whitish-gray  transversely 
barred  with  ashy  sepia.  In  the  tail  twelve  feathers  equal  ashy, 
with  three  dark  broad  bars  above,  pale  ash  beneath,  with  six 
nanow  bars,  the  last  being  the  broadest ;  legs  yellow,  faintly 
acoleated;  daws  black. 

The  PigfonrHawk  of  America,  is,  as  it  name  imports,  re-* 
■larkable  for  the  oontinori  war  which  he  wages  with  pigeons 
and  doves,  and  for  nothing  else.  This  bird  is  found  near 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  through  all  North  America. 

The  Cfothawk  is  larger  and  stronger,  as  we  have  said,  thsn 
the  oompon  hawk.  It  remains  all  the  year  in  Prance,  and  is 
also  common  in  Glermany,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Ireland, 
but  more  rare  in  England  and  Holland.  It  is  also  found  in 
Asia  from  Kamschatka  to  Persia,  in  Africa,  in  Barbary,  and 
in  North  America.  It  inhabits,  by  preference,  forests  of  fir-  * 
trees,  and  those  which  are  situated  on  the  mountains.  Young 
pigeons,  and  other  small  fowl,  leverets,  squirrels,  mice,  and 
moles  constitute  its  principal  food.    This  bird,  whose  cry  is 
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hoarse  and  firequent,  builds  its  nest  in  tlie  largest  trees,  and  the 
female  bys  four  or  five  eggs,  a  bluish  wfaite^  with  brown  stiipes 
and  spots. 

The  goshawk  is  often  taken  wiA  cloths  which  are  used  for 
taking  ladis,  or  sometimes,  by  placing  in  a  space  sunounded 
by  four  nets,  a  white  pigeon ^  on  which  the  godiawk  precipi* 
tates  himself.  Very  frequently  he  does  not  attempt  to  dis- 
engage himself  until  he  has  devoured  his  prey.  Falconers, 
according  to  Belon,  prefer,  for  the  purposes  of  trainii^  the 
goshawks  which  axe  brought  from  Greece,  which  are  not  so 
indocile  as  the  individnak  procured  in  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines. The  goshawks  being  birds  of  low  flight  are  employed 
in  the  chase  of  partridges,  pheasants,  ducks,  wild  geese,  hares, 
^d  rabbits.  The  principal  care  of  the  trainers,  independently 
of  what  we  have  stated  under  the  head  of  falconry,  is  to  feed  the 
young  goshawks  by  the  hand  with  the  flesh  of  fowls,  to  ac- 
custom them  to  the  noise  of  horses,  to  expose  them  every 
morning  to  the  sun,  to  make  them  hunt  only  when  the  heat 
is  not  too  strong,  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  giving  them 
time  to  watch  the  partridges  and  intermit  their  own  pursnit  on 
the  wing.  They  must  not  be  kept  too  long  without  making 
them  fly,  and  those  which  hunt  lowest  are  the  best  When  the 
trainers  wish  to  teach  them  to  hunt  wild  ducks,  they  commence 
with  tame  ones.  Then  they  take  them  to  some  pond  or  rivet 
where  the  wild  ducks  are  found,  and  the  moment  the  latter 
take  wing,  the  goshawk  darts  upon  them,  and  seizes  the  most 
lazy*  For  rabbits,  after  the  bird  has  been  accustomed  to  see 
them,  they  take  him  morning  and  evening  throu^  some 
warren,  and  he  shoots  equally  on  all  he  sees. 

Particular  care  must  be  observed,  in  the  education  of  the 
young  goshawks,  not  to  make  them  too  well  acquainted  with 
hens  and  pigeons ;  for  this  being  an  easy  chase,  they  would 
speedily  destroy  all  the  pouItry*yards  and  dove-cotes  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

But  few  birds  appear  really  to  belong  to  the  genus  of  the 
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gosfattfrk.  Those  which  have  been  attached  to  it  are  noticed 
in  the  text  and  additions,  and  we  have  nothing  interesting  to 
add  upon  them  heie. 

The  generic  characters  of  the  Kites  are,  a  beak  inclined 
from  its  base  but  feeUy,  and  forming  a  hook  only  in  the  middle. 
The  back  of  it  is  contracted  and  angular ;  the  cere  smooth  and 
convex ;  the  edges  of  the  upper  mandible  are  dilated^  and  the 
lower  b  straight,  obtuse,  and  shorter  than  the  upper ;  the  nos- 
trils are  elliptical,  situated  obliquely,  and  marked  with  a  fokl 
at  the  anterior  edge.  'The  tongue  is  oblong,  fleshy  and  rounded 
bebw,  and  its  point  is  entire  and  thick.  The  tarsi  are  short 
and  slender,  and  have  the  upper  part  covered  with  iieadiers. 
The  toes  are  short,  the  exterior  of  the  three  front  ones  united 
by  a  membmne,  the  intermediate  little  exceeding  the  lateral ; 
the  daws  moderate,  and  weakly  acerated.  The  wings,  very 
kng^  reach  the  extremity  of  the  taO,  which  in  one  species  be- 
longing to  Australasia  is  foriced  or  wedged. 

The  Common  Kite  is  extended  through  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Barbaiy.  It  is  found  in  France  in  mountainous  districts,  and  is 
equally  common  here,  where  it  frequents  marshes  and  fresh 
waters,  and  pursues  ducks  and  other  aquatic  birds.  It  is  also 
reported  to  attack  hares  and  rabbits ;  field-mice,  moles,  rats, 
rqptiles,  and  large  insects  constitute  its  ordinary  food,  and  it 
will  devour  the  dead  fish  which  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  It  also  approaches  habitations  to  attack  the  young 
diickens,  but  if  the  hen  perceives  it  in  sufficient  time, 
her  cries  and  resistance  are  sufficient  to  drive  it  away.  This 
bird  shoots  with  nqpidity  from  an  elevated  station  in  the  air, 
and  it  hovers  so  lightiy  that  the  motion  of  its  wings  is  not  per- 
ceptiUe.  By  means  of  its  piercing  sight,  it  soon  discovers  its 
quarry,  and  stoops  upon  it  as  if  it  were  only  sliding  on  an  in- 
clined plane. 

The  kite  is  considered  as  the  emblem  of  cowardice.  It  is 
as  voracious  as  the  crow,  and  yet  will  sufiier  itself  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  latter,  and  will  fly  before  Imds  of  prey  of  a  much 
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smaller  size  than  itsdf.  Tliis  species  vma  fonneily  called  the 
Royal  Kite*  because  it  oontribated  to  the  amusement  of 
princes  who  were  wont  to  send  the  hawk  to  attack  and  yva^ 
quishit 

.  Buffisn,  though  usually  so  judidoos  an  obaervery  has 
drawn,  with  exaggerated  severity,  a  picture  of  the  cowardice  of 
this  bird.  Mauduit  regards  its  qualitiea  and  defects  more  with 
the  eye  of  a  philosopher.  Though  the  beak  of  this  bird  may  not 
be  much  inferior  in  form  or  dimensions  to  that  of  some  of  the 
more  courageous  raptores,  yet  the  weakness  of  its  talons  wiD 
account  for  its  excessive  pusillanimity.  These  tonn  in  &ct  the 
principal  weapons  of  the  hunting  birds ;  with  these  they  strike, 
arrest,  seize^  carry  off,  and  retain  their  prsy.  It  is  by  the  form 
of  the  talons  that  we  must  judge  of  the  extent  of  capabflity 
in  birds  of  this  class,  and  it  is  because  he  is  badly  armed,  that 
the  kite  is  cowardly.  He  flies  before  the  hawk,  because  his 
talons  are  short  and  of  little  flexibility,  while  the  latter  can 
reach  him  bom  a  distance  with  a  supple  weapon  which  im- 
parts facility  to  all  his  movements. 

The  nest  of  the  Kite  is  usually  situated  in  the  hoUows  of 
rocks,  or  on  large  and  ancient  trees  of  the  forest  tumbling  into 
decay.  It  is  very  ample,  but  is  artificially  constructed  with 
small  branches  interlaced  with  dry  grass  and  hert>8.  Two 
eggs  are  generally  laid ;  sometimes  three,  and  even  four,  ac- 
cording to  M«  TemmincL  They  are  white,  with  some  spots 
of  yellowish  red. 

The  Blade  KUe^  of  the  text,  is  the/oloo  jMiitmtieitt  of  Shaw, 
and  is  described  by  Le  Vaillant  It  is  common  in  Sooth  Africa, 
and  is  named,  at  the  Cape,  Kuyken-dief,  which  literally  means 
chidcen-thief.  There  is  scarcely  a  habitation  where  it  does 
not  pay  a  visit  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and,  bolder  than  our 
kite,  the  sight  of  man  will  not  prevent  it  from  darting  on  the 
yomig  domestic  fowl.  Even  shots  did  not  prevent  these  Utes 
bom  returning  to  the  waggons  where  M.  Le  Vaillant  wis  pre» 
paring  hi»  repast,  to  carry  off  some  pieces  of  meat. 
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Tbese  birda  will  plunge  down  into  men  to  cany  off-Uie-fiab, 
and  also  hunt  all  kinds  of  unall  game.  They  6ght  with  cfowb 
for  pieces  of  carrion,  wd.  force  them  toiet  titem  go.  They, 
freqaeat  maishy  gmuoda  in  prefereDoe,  and  build  the  neat  oa 
wnne  bush  in  the  inidat.Df  leeds.  lUey  also  build  imrodts. 
and  tieee  like  the.common  \^.  llteeggs,  four  in  number,. 
have  red  spots. 

It  ftf^teara  Dotii^EObable  that  this  kite  is  but  a  TUiety  of  tlie 
common,  and  also  that  the  Etoliau  kite  of  Savigny,  faloa 
Sgjfptnu,  Gm.,  ii  the  same. 

Tbe,.Blae«f  M.  Le  VsiUant  is  (he  a>»hieh  of  the  Arabs, 

awl  is  found  in  Bsrinry,  Egypt,  and  Afiica  generally.     It  is 

tMuUy  on  the  tap  of  trees  or  the  most  elevated  hushes ;  it 

ig  cned,  both'  when  pendked  and 

dl  birds,  and  pursues  the  shrikes 

e  of  dnving  them  away  feom  its 

intiepid,  its  usiid  food  is  grass-^ 

,  sets,  from  which  it  is  thought  to 

'  [  with  which  its  body  sul  escre- 

.   it  is  exceedinji^y  savage, .  one 

t  builds  ft  tcder^ly  ^lacious  nest 

I  fomiilied  within  with  foatben 

ys  four  or  five  white  eg^. 

Our  figiue  of  the  'Mississipi  -Kite  was  drawn   by  Major 

HamiltaD  Smith  at  I%ilsdelphia.   'H-isthevame  specimen  as 

ia  figured  by  Wilson,  the  Cawlina  Kite  of' &e  text. 

A  species  callei  Yetapa  is  placed  among  the  kites,  end  de- 
scribed by  d'Azara.  He  calls  it  faucon  d  qnene  en  dsmux, 
forinhoveringit  opens  and  closes  its  tml  like«  pair  of  scissars. 
H  b  alMnt  twenty-one  inches  Icmg.  The  upper  part  all  white, 
with  the  exceptioD  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  back,  which 
is  bbck.  Wings  partly  black  and  partly  white ;  cere  and 
tenihlne. 

TUa  bM  andves  in  Paraguay' in  spring  in  flodcaof  from  ten 
to  twflnty  individiulB,  ■  Its  fli^ti  is  iisually  -circular ;  waA  when 
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descending  near  the  earth,  it  sees  any  one  approach,  it  rises 
piompdy,  tracing  spiral  figures  in  its  flight,  and  is  soon  oat  of 
reach.     Grasahoppers  appear  to  be  its  only  nourishment. 

The  birds  known  under  Ae  denomination  of  Buzzakos 
have  an  the  general  characters  of  the  aocipitres.  like  the 
felcons  their  wings  are  ahnost  as  Jong  as,  and  even  in  some  in- 
stances exceed  the  tail ;  bat  they  difier  from  these,  in  having 
die  first  quill-feather  very  short,  and  the  third  or  fi>urth  the 
longest. 

Tlere  is  also  a  secondary  character  in  the  buzzards,  con- 
sisting in  the  relative  length  of  the  tarsi.  "Die  troe  buzzards 
have  them  thick  and  short^^n  those  called  busardt  by 
Cuvier,  and  a  division  which  may  be  called  sob-buzzards,  the 
tarsi  are  long  and  slender.  The  first  also  have  the  head 
broader,  the  neck  shorter,  and  the  body  more  clumsy  than  the 
second,  whose  shape  is  generally  finer  and  more  el^ant  In 
all,  the  female  is  larger  than  the  nmle. 

The  buzzards,  as  well  as  the  kites,  are  in  general  r^arded 
as  cowardly  birds,  and  are  also  considered  as  the  emblem  of 
fi)Ily.     But  this  notion,  though  apparentiy  justified  by  facts, 
seems  a  littie  exa^^ted.    Nature,  to  preserve  the  species, 
has  ^ven  to  each  being  the  consciousness  of  its  strength  and 
resources,  and  we  are  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of  false 
judgments,  when  we  decide  on  results  without  carefiilly  investi- 
gating causes.    We  have  above  made  some  observations  on 
this  subject  relatively  to  the  kites,  and  shown  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  talons  is  the  principal  reason  of  cowardice  in  those 
bitds.    The  buzzard,  though  better  organized  in  this  respect,' 
still  appears  to  be  equally  devoid  of  courage ;  but  its  s^fat  is 
so  extremely  delicate,  that  open  day-li^t  dazzles  it,  and  this 
dreumstance  natoially  explains  its  habits,  which  could  not  be 
^Kiffi^rent  without  ceasbg  to  be  in  accordance  with  its  oiganiza^ 
tiou.     If,  then,  the  buzzard  prefers  ambush  to  open  war,  and 
hAs  the  patience  to  wait  for  entire  hours  for  his  prey  among 
the  branches,  on  which  he  pounces  b  its  passage,  it  is  because 
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his  defective  n^t  will  not  permit  him  to  pursue  it  in  the  nf^ier 
regions-  That  sort  of  tranquil  indifference  with  which  this 
bird  will  suflfer  itself  to  be  approached,  M.  Dumont  declares  not 
to  proceed  from  the  want  of  perception  of  approaching  danger. 
But  thai  gentleman  has  not  thoo^t  proper  to  inform  os  what 
it  does  proceed  from.  If  it  does  not  arise  from  the  oiganic 
deficienqr  just  noticed,  or  the  obtoseness  of  some  other  organ, 
or  the  absence  of  general  sensibility,  we  have  no  idea  to  what 
cause  it  can  be  assigned.  Certain  we  are,  from  the  ordinary 
indications  of  character  in  the  buzzard,  that  it  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  an  intrepidity  of  disposition,  which  M.  Dumont  has 
antithetically  denominated  tranguil  audacUy.  However,  as  to 
the  question  of  cowardice  we  perfectly  agree  with  M.  Dumont» 
who  well  observes,  that  there  can  be  no  true  cowardice  except 
in  individuals,  who,  provided  by  nature  with  offensive  or  de- 
fensive weapons,  have  not  the  courage  to  employ  them.  We 
nmy  also  add,  that  the  employment  of  them  is-  not  always  a 
proof  of  true  courage.  This  quality  can  only  be  exhibited 
against  an  adversary,  equal  or  superior  in  strength,  a  sort  of 
courage  comparatively  rare  among  brutes.  Their  courage  is  for 
the  most  part,  if  not  proportioned  to  their  actual  quantum  of 
strength,  at  least  determined  by  their  resources  for  attack  and 
resistance.  With  the  exception  of  the  demonstrations  of  ma- 
ternal instinct,  and  the  cases  of  the  horse  and  dog,  especially 
the  latter,  we  find  but  few  examples  of  true  courage  among  the 
lower  animab.  It  is  only  in  cultivated  man  that  this  virtue 
is  to  be  found  in  perfection,  for  the  courage  of  savages  and  bar- 
barians ^>proximates  very  closely  to  that  of  brutesi  True 
ooBrage  consists  neither  in  insensibility  to  danger  from  nature  or 
costom,  nor  in  the  confidence  inspired  by  strength,  activity,  o^ 
skill ;  but  in  a  habit  of  the  mind,  induced  by  intellectual  disd« 
pline,  which  bears  its  possessor  calmly  through  scenes  of  peril 
and  death,  conscious  of  his  risk,  and  conscious  of  his  weakness* 
We  cannot  be  surprised  toieam  that  felconers.  have  attempted^ 
without  success,  to  teach  these  birds  an  art  for  which  nature 
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has  "SQ  iotslljr  unfitted  them.  As  the  ireskne^B  of  dim  eyes 
approximate  them  to  the  noctamal^accipitiei,  we  also  find  is 
them  that  aie  of  stupidity,  and*  othes  sonilar  e&ds^  idiikrsyfe 
produced  by  short  sight 

Theibuzsaida  propery  usually  estahlidi  their  abode  io  colti^ 
yatod  gmundsy  and  in. the  neighboujiiood  of  habitatiousi  where 
they  £eed  od  fowl,  small  game  of  all  kinds,  moles,  vnice,  and 
other  amall  mammalia,  and  even  on  insects.  The  sub^bosxaids 
halve . similar  habits.  The>itifarcb  (as  thoy  are  called  1^ 
Cnvier)  are  wOder,  and  prefer  the  neighboniliood  of  marshes 
mid  watery  grounds,  where  they  feed  on  aquatic  birds,  fish, 
reptiles,  &c. 

The  Comnum  Buxzard  (Buieo  VuigarU,  Laoep.,  and  Faico 
Buiea^  linn.^  was  called  by  the  Greeks  trfordket,  from  an  er- 
roneous opinkm  that  it  had  three  testicles.  It  is  a-  litde  moie 
bulky,  than  the  itiyal  kite.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  so 
subject  to  variatbns,  to  so  great  an  extent  both  in  intensit;^'  of 
shades  and  proportions  of  white  in  the  diflferent  parts,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  a  description  that  would  agree  with 
all  or  the  majority  of  individuals. 

.  This  species  is  very  much  extended  in  Europe :  it  has  beea 
seen*  in  Barbary,  and  probably  exists  in  odier  countries  of 
Africa.  Quails,  partridges,  leverets,  rabbits,  are  in  summer 
its  most  usual  piey,  and  in  the  same  season  it  plunders  the 
nests  of  other  birds.  When  (bod  of  this  description  is  wanting, 
moles,  field-mice,  frogs,  grasshoppers,  and  other  insects,  supply 
its  place.  In  this  way  it  renders  some  service  to  agriculture,  and 
young  buzzards,  when  tamed,  may  be  employed  in  the  de- 
struction of  worms  and  hurtful  insects  in  gardens;  but  they  wffl 
also  destroy  the  small  birds,  many  of  winA  do  no  mischief 
and  serve  by  their  presence  and  song  to  embellish  audi  places. 

The  buzzani  often  hovers  heavily  over  small  coppices*  to  dis^ 
cover  the  minor  game.  In  the  fields  it  fixes  by  preference  on 
a  tree  or  bush,  or  a. clump  of  earth,  to  watch  its  prey,  and  dart 
instantly  upon  it  when  withiu' reach*     It  constructs  its  eyrie  on 
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Bome  devBted  tree^  and  compases  it  of  small  bnnclies^  and 
fines  it  within  with  wool,  or  other  soft  matenals.  It  oftea  takes 
possessionof  thenest  of  acrow,  whidi  itenhi^es*  Th|3  female 
lays  two  or  three  whitish  eggs,  wkb  yellow  spotS4  It  muses 
the  young  for  a  long^  time  than  the  mother  accipitres.  Accordi- 
ing  to  Ray,  if  the  mother:be  killed,  the  male  wiUicontinae 
his  attentions  ontQ  the  yoang  ones  can  dispense  with  them^ 
When  the  latter  have  first  taken  their  flighty  they  aie  heaid 
perpetnally  to  send  forth  diarp  and  plaintive  cries. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  Honey  iBusmrdL  .  Though  said 
to  have  been  very  common  in  France  in  the  time  of  Bdon,  it 
is  now  rare  enough  in  the  different  countries  of  £urope.  .  It  is 
usually  found  in  plains  on  the  trees  and  bushes ;  its  flight  i^ 
km  and  of  short  duration.  It  is  said,  without  the  assistance  of 
its  wings,  to  be  able  to  run  as  fast  as  a  cock.  Its  principal 
food  consists  of  lizards  and  field-mice^  fiogs,  and  insects.  Its 
nest,  composed  of  interlaced  twigs,  is  closely  covered  within^ 
with  wood  or  other  analogous  matenals.  It  usually  lays  but 
two  eggBt  which,  according  to  Buflbn,  ari  ash-coloured,  and 
marked  with  small  brown  spots.  In  Lewin^s  figure  they  are 
of  a  mal  colour,  with  deqier  spots  of  the  same  hue.  It  feeds 
its  yooDg.with  the  chrysalides  of  insects,  and  especially  those 
i^wa^>si9  from  which  it  derives  its  specific  appellation..  This 
bird  is  very  fat  in  winter^  and  good  for  eattng,  on  .which 
accoont  snares  are  set  for  it 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  species  described  by 
natnsaliitB  as  appertaining  io  this  group.  But  not  to  mention 
that  many  of  them  do  not  appear  to  be  well  audienticoted^ 
there  tt  nothing. in. the  habits  of  any  of. them  very  different 
fiom  what* we  havealready  detailed,  or  at  all  likely  to  amuse 
or  iastmot  the  reader.  We  shall^  therefore,  now  proceed  .  to 
that  singular  genus, 

The  Sbcrbtart.  The  singjie  species  which  comprises  thia 
genns,  is  ranged  by  Ghnelin  in  his  folco,  and  by  Latham,  ia 
his  synopsb,  among  the  vultures.    lUiger  isolated  it  under  the 
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of  ggfogeramu,  and  die  Bamo  under  the  name  which 
heads  this  division,  at  the  end  of  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey, 
fbonding  this  distinction  on  the  lep  entirely  covered  with 
feathers,  the  crooked  and  divided  beak,  projecting  brows,  and 
all  die  other  detaik  of  its  anatomy.  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  last 
edition,  has  sqiaiated  this  bird,  and  placed  it  as  a  distinct 
genns  at  the  end  of  die  vultnres ;  but  M.  VieiUot*  in  imi- 
tation of  some  other  naturalists,  has  classed  it  with  the  gralhe, 
in  consequence  of  its  very  long  tarsL  We  shall  here  extend 
a  little  the  description  of  the  text,  from  the  important  cha- 
racter of  this  species. 

This  bird,  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  remarkable 
for  very  long  legs,  which  seem  to  ^>proximate  it  to  the  crane ; 
for  its  robust  beak,  equal  to  that  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  for  its 
brows  formed  by  a  single  rank  of  black  hairs,  placed  very 
closely,  and  almost  fifteen  or  sixteen  lines  in  length ;  for  its 
tuft,  composed  of  a  douUe  rank  of  long  feathers,  hard,  narrow 
at  their  origin,  situated  towards  the  base  of  the  occiput;  for 
its  wings,  armed  wi{h  three  osseous  and  rounded  prominences ; 
iinr  the  size  of  the  mouth,  whose  commissure  extends  up  to  the 
eyes ;  for  the  skin  of  the  neck,  susceptible  of  very  great  ex- 
tension ;  for  the  great  amplitude  of  the  crop;  and,  in  fine,  for 
the  short  and  thick  toes,  armed  with  crooked  and  almost  blunted 
takms.  The  assemblage  of  all  these  attributes  constitutes  a 
mixed,  extraordinary  bemg,  not  to  be  classed  in  any  known 
group. 

As  M.  Le  VaiUant  has  seen  several  of  diese  birds  alive,  we 
shaU  borrow  our  qiedfic  description  from  him.  The  secretary 
is  rather  more  than  three  feet  in  hei^  The  naked  skin, 
sorrounding  die  beak,  is  not  red,  as  Buflbn  thon^t,  hot 
ydbw,  more  or  less  partaking  of  orange ;  the  bird  can  erect, 
at  will,  the  sort  of  tuft  which  hangs  like  amane  on  the  back 
of  the  neck.  The  tail  is  much  wedged;  the  two  middle 
quills  are  double  the  length  of  the  two  following,  and  drsg 
afong  the  ground  when  heU  at  all  obliquely. 
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The  male,  in  its  foU  maturity,  has  the  head,  neck,  chest, 
and  entire  mantle  of  a  bluish  gray ;  the  wing  coverts  are  also 
of  the  same  colour,  more  or  less  shaded  with  a  red  brown ; 
the  qmlls  are  black ;  the  throat  and  chest  are  shaded  with 
white,  and  the  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  are  of  a  very  clear 
reddbh;  the  abdomen  is  black,  mingled,  and  as  it  were 
radiated,  ^th  red  and  white.  A  fine  black,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly streaked  with  brown,  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
limbs.  The  pen-feathers  of  the  tail  are  partly  black ;  they 
grow  more  gray,  in  proportion  to  their  elongation,  and  are 
terminated  by  brown. 

The  female  diflers  little  from  the  male,  except  in  having  less 
deep  colours  in  the  tuft,  which  is  not  so  long,  and  more  mixed 
with  gray,  and  in  the  two  middle  quiHs  of  the  tail  being  shorter. 

The  osseous  prominences  of  the  wings  are  not  observed  in 
the  young,  nor  indeed  very  apparent  in  the  adult,  except  on 
examination.  They  are,  in  (act,  nothing  but  the  apophyses  of 
the  metacarpus. 

In  tlie  season  of  reproduction,  there  are  long  and  obstinate 
combats  among  the  males.  They  strike  with  their  wings,  and 
the  female  always  &Ils  to  the  lot  of  the  conqueror.  These  birds 
construct  a  nest,  flat  like  the  eagles*,  and  lined  internally  with 
wod  and  feathers.  They  place  it  in  the  highest  and  thickest 
bush  Ifaey  can  find,  and  sometimes  even  on  lai^  trees;  The 
same  nest  serves  for  a  long  time  for  the  same  couple,  who 
dwell  alone,  like  the  eagles,  in  a  very  extensive  domain.  The 
female  lays  two  or  three  eggs,'  white,  with  reddish  points, 
formed  mnch  like  a  goose-egg,  but  a  little  more  elongated. 
The  young  are  a  long  while  before  they  take  to  flight  They 
cannot  even  run  at  tfie  age  of  four  or  five  months ;  but  when 
fuU  grown  they  run  remaikably  fast,  and  when  pursued,  prefer 
diis  motion  to  flying,  and  take  uncommonly  long  steps.  When 
nothing  fii^tens  them,  their  step  is  slow  and  grave.  They 
are  distrustful  and  cunning,  and  approached  with  considerable 

difficulty.    The  male  and  female  seldom  separate.    They  are 
Vol.  VI.  S 
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found  in  all  the  dry  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  C^, 
particularly  in  Swartland.  They  are  also  very  frequently  seen 
on  the  eastern  side,  in  the  country  of  the  CaflBnes,  and  in  the 
interior.  They  are  more  rare  on  the  western  side,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  country  of  the  Namaquois. 

When  the  secretary,  says  Quarhoi^ot,  meets  or  discoven  a 
serpent,  he  attacks  it  at  first  with  his  wingi  to  tire  it  out  He 
then  seizes  it  by  the  tail,  raises  it  to  a  great  height  in  the  air^ 
and  then  lets  it  fall.  This  operation  is  repesuted,  until  the 
serpent  is  dead. 

When  the  secretary  is  disturbed,  he  makes  a  hpeise  kind 
of  croaking  sound.  His  natural  disposition  is  mild.  It  is 
neither  mischievous  nor  dangerous.  The  observer,  above 
cited,  has  seen  these  birds  living  peaceably  in  a  pouttry-yard 
in  the  midst  of  the  fowl.  They  were  fed  with  meat,  aod  were 
very  greedy  of  intestines,  which  they  kept  under  their  feet  in 
eating  as  they  would  have  done  a  serpent  These  birds,  though 
armed  like  the  camivora,  have  nothing  of  their  ferocity.  They 
employ  the  beak,  neither  as  an  offensive  nor  defensive  weapon. 
They  fly  instead  of  attacking,  avoid  approadi,  and,  to  escape 
even  a  feeble  enemy,  will  make  leaps  of  eight,  or  nme  feetio 
height  The  secretary,  when  taken  young,  is  easily  tamed, 
soon  grows  accustomed  to  live  with  poultry,  and  will  never  dp 
any  harm  unless  suffered  to.  fast  too  long.  But  if  he  suffers; 
from  hunger,  he  will  make  free  with  the  chickens  and  young 
ducks.  Naturally  gentle  and  sportive,  this  singular  bird  seems 
to  love  peace :  for  if  he  sees  a  combat  take  place  amoiig  the 
fowl,  he  will  run  to  separate  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Cape,  accordingly,  rear  these  birds  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
peace  in  their  farm-yards,  and  to  d^troy  lizards,  serpents, 
and  rats,  Vhich  often  come  to  devour  the  eggs  and  fowls- 

This  Afirican  bird  easily  accommodates  itself  to  onr  climates, 
and  has  been  kept  in  menageries  both  here  and  in  Holland. 
When  desirous  of  repose  and  sleep,  it  lies  on  the  ground,  on  ita 
chest  and  belly.    To  eat  at  its  ease,  it  gathers  itself  up  on  its 
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taloQS.  and  thus,  in  a  bended  position,  swallows  its.  food.  It 
kills  its  prey  by  striking  it  violently  with  the  foot.  It  prefers 
living  to  dead  animals,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  vnltnre 
tribe,  and  flesh  to  fish,  which  characterizes  it  from  water-birds. 
It  will  also  eat  small  tortobes,  which  it  swallows  entire,  after 
having  broken  the  cranium.  It  destroys  a  great  quantity  of  grass- 
hoppers and  other  insects.  It  has  a  cry  analogous  to  that  of  the 
eagle,  and  usually  walks  with  very  long  and  wide  steps,  and  for  a 
long  time  without  slackening  its  pace  or  stepping.  From  this  it 
it  probably  derived  the  name  of  menenger.  .That  of  Secretary 
is  given  it  from  the  tuft  of  feathers  behind  the.  head,  bearing 
aome  fimded  resemblance  io  a  pen  stuck  behind  a  man's  ear. 

The  endless  aberrations  of  nature  from  given  types ;  the 
unwillingness  she  seems  to  exhibit  to  be  shackled  by  general 
nniversal  rules ;  the  excursive  propensities,  as  it  were,  of  her 
creative  power,  which  defy  the  faculty  of  the  zoological  syste- 
matist,  are  equally  observaMe,  whether  we  regard  her  works  in 
the  mass  or  examine  them  in  detail,  whether  we  conteinplate  a 
class,  a  genus,  or  a  subordinate  group. 

Thus,  although  we  find,  that  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun 
are  agents  of  a  most  influentiar  character  in  the  developement 
of  life  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  although 
the  rule  is  most  extensively  prevalent,  that  th^  day  shall  be  the 
period  for  activity,  and  the  display  of  all  the  ulterior  bbjects 
of  life,  and  the  night  for  resuscitation  and  repose ;  yet  this 
rule  is  by  no  means  universal.  A  few  bebgs  are  destined  to 
an  active  existence  only,  while  all  other  creatures  sleep,  and 
among  these,  in  the  present  class,  stand  foremost  the  moc* 

TURN AI.  BIROS  OF  PREY,  THE  OWLS. 

The  nocturnal  habits  of  these  birds,  like,  indeed,  all  the 
habits  peculiar  to  any  given  animals,  are  decidedly  predesti- 
nated by  their  physical  characters.  These  habits  are  most 
evidently  not  the  effect  of  accidetit,  the  caprice  of  the  animal, 
or  even  of  involuntary  instinct,  uncontrouUed  by  physical 
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causes.  The  owl  is  not  made  for  the  fiill  light  of  day,  and  can 
live  only,  for  all  the  active  purposes  of  life,  in  partial  daikness ; 
the  dusk  of  evening,  or  gray  of  the  morning,  is  essential  tD  tlie 
full  exercise  of  her  vision ;  the  noonday  sun,  or  even  the  pre- 
sence of  that  Ittmiaary  any  where  above  the  horizon,  dazzles 
and  blinds  her  by  the  influx  of  too  much  light  consequent 
on  the  unusual  largeness  of  the  disk  of  the  eye-pupil :  but 
this  very  circumstance,  which  b  a  source  of  so  much  inconve- 
nience to  the  animal  by  day,  b,  in  fact,  an  admirable  con- 
trivance for  the  perfection  of  vision  during  the  comparative 
darkness  of  twili^t  or  night  When  the  rays  of  light  are 
difiusedy  and  cannot  find  access  in  sufficient  quantity  to  Ae 
ordinary  pupils  of  diurnal  animals,  the  capaciousness  of  those 
of  the  owl  takes  in  enough  for  the  perfect  use  of  the  eye :  the 
shape  of  the  pupil  seems  to  be  unimportant,  but  the  capacious- 
ness of  its  disk  is  certainly  essential  to  nocturnal  vision. 

Although,  however,  the  eyes  of  these  birds  will  admit  light 
enough  for  all  purposes  of  vision  during  twilight,  they  will  not 
enable  them  to  see  sufficiently  during  the  darkness* of  night; 
and  consequently,  as  they  cannot  see  from  redundancy  of  light 
during  day,  and  from  want  of  it  during  the  greater  part  of 
many  nights,  they  have  very  short  space  of  time  left  them  for 
procuring  their  food. 

It  is  observable,  firom  the  quality  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  that  animals  which  feed  on  the  former  are  capable  of  en- 
during abstinence  much  longer  than  these  which  subsist  on  the 
latter:  if,  therefore,  this  fact  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  conditions  of  these  birds  just  alluded  to,  we  may  fairiy  eon* 
elude,  that  if  owls  had  been  vegetable  eaters,  they  would  soon 
have  all  starved :  for,  without  some  special  provision  against 
such  a  consequence,  the  short  spaces  of  time  they  could  appro- 
priate to  procuring  food  would  be  insufficient  to  enable  them  to 
collect  vegetable  matter  in  sufficient  quantity ;  but  the  owl, 
which  is  necessarily  abstinent,  is  carnivorous  :--so  congruous 
are  the  works  of  nature. 
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The  owl  is  enabled  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  time  al- 
lowed  for  its  predatory  excursions^  by  the  exposed  situation 
of  its  prey,  and  by  some  other  conditions  of  its  own,  which 
may  deserve  notice.  Most  of  the  small  birds  and  quadrupeds 
pursued  by  the  owl  are  the  less  able  to  guard  themselves  by 
flight,  or  concealment  from  the  adversary,  by  the  partial  dark- 
ness, which,  while  it  is  advantageous  to  the  owl,  deprives 
them  of  the  full  advantages  of  sight.  The  quill  feathers,  more- 
over^ of  the  owl  are  so  light  and  downy^  that  it  makes  very 
little  noise  in  flight,  and  gives,  therefore,  but  little  warning  to 
its  piey  through  the  sense  of  hearing.  With  these  advantages 
of  its  own,  and  disadvantages  of  its  prey,  therefore,  the  owl 
has  little  difficulty  in  redeeming  its  many  hours  of  necessary 
inactivity;  and  the  capacity  of  its  throat,  and  undivided  pos- 
session of  its  prey,  consequent  on  its  solitary  habits,  add  still 
more  to  its  facilities,  and  neutralize  any  apparent  disadvantages 
incident  to  its  condition  in  the  pursuit  of  its  food. 

Some  species  of  the  owl  are  not  so  much  nocturnal  in  their 
habits  as  others.  The  Great  White  owl^  S.  nyctea^  and  some 
others,  will  hunt  occasionally  by  day ;  but  they  do  so  to  consi- 
derable disadvantage,  and  the  little  birds  may  then  be  seen 
flying  round  about,  though  they  will  not  venture  to  attack  their 
too  formidable  adversary. 

Ruined  buildings  and  church  towers  are  fiivourite  places 
for  nidification  of  these  birds;  a  circumstance  which,  con- 
nected with  their  evening  flight  and  melancholy  cry,  has  doubt- 
less assisted  to  in^ire  that  ominous  fear  entertained  so  gene- 
rally by  the  vulgar  of  these  grotesque-looking  birds.  Some  of 
the  species,  however,  are  found  to  buUd  on  tufb  or  grass,  or  even 
in  little  concavities  on  the  bare  earth,  of  their  own  making. 

The  popular  notion  that  the  owl  is  an  harbinger  of  adverse 
fiste  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  superstitions  of  our  own 
time  or  country.     Virgil  tells  us  that,  on  the  death  of  Dido,— 

Solaque  culminibaB  ferali  carmine  bubo 
S«pe  queri,  et  \ongu  in  fletnm  ducefe  voces. 
Multaque  prteterea  vatam  pnedicta  priurum 
Tenribili  moiiita  horrificant. 
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In  Egypt,  the  foontain  of  Earopeaa  learning,  as  well  as  among 
the  Roman  fatalists,  it^was  considered  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  In 
Greece,  indeed,  it  was  treated  as  emblematical  of  wisdom,  and 
was  therefore  dedicated  to  Minerva.  In  America,  New  Hol- 
land, and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  at  the  present  day,  it 
is  both  venerated  and  feared. 

Among  the  double  crested,  or,  as  we  must  say  in  conformity 
with  general  usage,  the  eared  owls.  The  great-eared  Owl  (Strix 
Bubo)  of  whidi  (here  are  {Mrobably  some  varieties,  stands  fore- 
most This  species,  which  measures  two  feet  or  more  from  the 
extremity  of  the  beak  to  that  of  the  tail^  is  little  inferior  in  size 
to  the  common  eagle,  but  for  its  specific  characters  we  must 
refer  to  the  text  The  tufb  of  feathers  •  over  the  eyes,  called 
tiie  ears,  are  not  ^Ways  erect,  and  aire  prone,  especially  when 
the  bird  is  unexciited. 

It  b  most  extensively  located,  being  found  generaUy,  or  occar 
sionally,  in  most  parts  of  the  earth.  In  Europe,  it  is  most 
common  in  Gennany,  in  Rhssia,  and  the  rock  of  Gibraltar;  it 
is  s(»neliities,  thoi^h  rarriy,  seen  in  Eiigland  and  Scotland,  but 
has  n6t  been  noticed  in  Ireland.  <« 

This  species  endures  th^  li^t  df  day  better  than  most  of 
the  others :  it  lives  principally  on  the  smaller  rodentia,  and 
even  rabbits  and  hares;  but,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  will  attack 
bats,  snakes,  and  dther  iteptiles  and  insects.  Frisch,  who  kept 
some  of  these  birds,  states,  diat  he  sometimes  gave  them  fish^ 
and  that  they  always  broke  the  bones  of  fish  and  quadrupeds 
before  swallowing  them,  which,  together  with  the  hair,  were  re- 
turned by  the  mouth  in  small  pdlets.  These  buds  never  drank ; 
but,  soys  M.  Dumont,  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  conclude  they 
never  drink  when  in  a  state  of  fieedom,  for  many  of  the  the  di* 
umal  accipitres  endeavour  to  conceal  themselves  when  drinking. 

The  size  of  these  birds  does  not  hinder  them  from  flying  at  a 
considerable  height  during  twilight,  when  they  are  frequently 
attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of  crows,  which  they  always 
beat  off.  They  will  even  attack  the  buzzard,  and  sometimes 
carry  off  his  prey.     During  day  they  fly  very  low. 
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TUs  species  builds  in  caverns  and  the  clefts  of  old  walls ; 
the  nest  is  made  of  twigs  of  dry  wood  and  pliant  roots,  and 
furnished  within  with  leaves.  It  measores  nearly  three  feet  m 
diameter,  though  the  bird  lays  but  two  or  three  grayish  white 


To  pass  here  Hxe  several  varieties  of  this  species,  we  shall 
next  notice  the  common  long-eared  or  homed  owl,  Strix  oh», 
which,  as  to  its  specific  character  seems  to  differ  little  or 
nothing  fiom  the  Strix  bubo,  except  as  to  size,  this  being  con- 
siderably the  smallest,  and  is  about  fourteen  inches  in  length ; 
the  wings  from  tip  to  tip  measure  a  little  more  than  three  feet. 
Hie  tufts  or  ears  are  said  generally  to  consist  of  six  feathers ; 
but  Lewin  and  Dr.  Latham  have  observed  nine,  and  M.  Tem- 
minck  has  mention'  ten.  They  are  blackish  brown,  yellow 
on  the  edges,  the  yes  have  the  iris  bright  yellow,  and  are 
sunounded  with  a  circle  of  whitish  feathers,  brown  at  the  tips ; 
the  general  plumage  of  the  upper  part  of  this  species  is  brown, 
with  diflferent  tints  of  rufous  and  whitish ;  the  breast  and  belly 
are  yeDow  with  kmgitudinal  brown  spots,  and  transverse  streaks 
of  dark  brown. 

This  species,  which  is  rare  in  France,  arrives  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  in  this  country,  and  quits  us  again  early  in 
die  spring,  for  the  north.  M.  Temminck  states,  that  she 
builds  on  the  ground  on  some  eminence,  and  in  the  marshes 
m  the  hig^  grass.  During  the  day,  she  remains  concealed  in 
the  woods,  which  she  quits  in  the  evening  to  search  for  mice, 
smaB  birds,  and  insects. 

The  Scop$t  or  liUle-eared  OidI,  (Strix  $cop$t  lin.)  is  varied 
all  over  with  gray,  reddish-brown,  and  black ;  lighter,  as  usual, 
underneath,  but  the  tints  of  these  colours  vary  considerably. 
The  feet  are  feathered  to  the  toes  with  rufous  gray  feathers, 
dotted  wijh  brown ;  the  beak  and  toes  are  brown.  The  crests 
are  composed  of  six  or  eight  feathers,  but  limueus  has  er- 
rcmeously  stated,  that  they  have  each  but  one.  This  error  of 
the  great  Zoologist  is  in  aU  probability  attributable  to  the  bad 
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state  of  the  specimen  under  his  observation,  and,  Cke  aD 
other  errors  of  eminent  men,  has  induced  many  more ;  for 
several  have  been  named  as  distinct  species  with  reference  to 
the  feathers  of  the  crest,  which  seem  to  have  no  real  preten- 
sions to  distinctive  separation. 

The  Scops  is  extensively  located,  but  seems  rare  every  where. 
It  has  been  said  not  to  be  British^  but  Dr.  Latham  denies  that 
assertion.  It  builds  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  lays  two  or 
four  round  white  eggs.  It  seems  questionable  whether  this 
species  be  migratory. 

The  red-eared  Owl  of  Pennant  and  Latham,  or  Soopi  of 
Carolina^  {Strix  A$iOt  Gm.)  has  the  bill  horn  colour,  and  the 
irides  safiron;  the  plumage,  on  the  upper  parts,  bri^tfemigi- 
nous  red ;  the  feathers  round  the  eyes  are  red,  but  the  inner 
half  is  surrounded  with  white,  meeting  over  the  nostrils. 

This  species  inhabits  North  America,  from  New  York  to  the 
Carolinas.  In  summer,  it  remains  in  the  woods,  but  in  winter 
it  frequents  the  houses  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and 
quickly  clears  the  granaries  of  rats  and  mice ;  their  eyes  are 
so  completely  dazzled  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  that  they  suffer 
themselves  helplessly  to  be  taken  widi  the  hand.  They  build 
in  the  clefts  of  trees,  and  are  said  to  be  monogamous. 

We  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  q)ecies  with  smooth  heads, 
or  destitute  of  the  tuftst  called  ears. 

The  Snowy  OwU  (Strix  nyctea,  Lin.,)  is  as  big  as  the  great 
homed  species,  but  the  head  is  smaller.  The  general  plumage 
of  this  bird  is  of  a  dead  white,  varied  with  small  brownish  spots 
on  the  head,  with  transverse  dorsal  bars  of  the  same  tint  under 
the  wiug  and  on  the  tail,  but  even  the  partial  colouring  is  said 
to  give  place  to  an  uniform  white  in  winter.  This  species  is  ao 
inhabitant  of  high  northern  latitudes,  though  Mr.  Bollock 
states,  that  he  saw  one  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  On  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  this  bird  continues  the  whofe  year,  it 
pursues  in  open  day  the  ptarmigan,  hares,  and  smaller  n>- 
dentia.    It  bnilds  on  elevated  rocks,  even  in  these  inhoi^itable 
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r^kms.  Captain  Parry  met  with  it  in  MetviUe  Island.  The 
Cahnncs  have  saperstitious  notions  with  regard  to  this  bird, 
and  predict  futurity  froni  its  mode  or  direction  of  flight. 

The  camman  White  Owl  of  thb  country,  (Strix  fiammea^ 
lin.,)  has  the  beak  straight  to  near  the  tip,  while  it  is  arched  from 
the  base  in  the  other  species,  from  which  circumstance  some 
natoralists  have  separated  it  into  a  subgenus.  It  is  full  four- 
teen inches  long ;  the  eyes  are  encircled  with  a  lai^ge  circle  of 
white  pluinei ;  the  irides  seem  to  vary  from  nearly  black  to 
yellow,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the  wing  coverts,  and 
secondaries  are  pale  yellow ;  on  each  side  of  the  shafts  two  gray 
and  two  white  spots  are*placed  alternately ;  the  outside  of  the 
quiOs  aie  yellow,  the  inner  white,  marked  on  each  side  with 
fiHir  black  spots ;  the  upper  sides  of  the  tail  feathers  are  marked 
with  obscure  dusky  bars ;  the  legs  are  feathered  to  the  feet, 
which  are  covered  with  short  hairs,  and  the  edge  of  the  middle 
daw  is  serrated.  These  characters  will  sufficiently  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  species  so  common  to  this  country,  the  brown 
or  screech  owL 

This  species,  so  common  in  our  own  country,  is  perhaps 
equally  so  all  over  Eurc^.  It  is  also  found  in  Southern 
Africa,  India,  North  and  South  America,  and  the  Wost  Indies, 
and  seeikis  indeed  to  be  nearly  cosmopolite. 

The  common  white  owl  frequents  bams,  outhouses,  and 
granaries,  in  search  of  those  troublesome  and  destructive  in- 
mates, the  rats  and  mice,  on  which,  and  on  bats  and  beetles,  it 
seems  principally  to  feed.  In  winter  they  may  be  found  in 
small  parties  of  five  or  six  in  the  clefts  of  old  walls,  particularly 
of  churches  and  clock  towerii,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  hdes 
in  trees,  they  build  their  nests  about  the  month  of  April  in 
rather  a  careless  manner,  in  which  the  female  lays  two  or  fodr 
round  eggs. 

On  quitting  their  perch,  these  birds  seem  at  first  rather  to 
(all  over  than  to' fly,  until  they  have  gained  their  equilibrium 
after  a  few  seconds.     If  taken  young,  they  can  easily  be  tamed 


if  Aer  kne  atlaiMd  dKir  IbH 
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FMKh,  Ihe  Cwons  of  IT  Ann,  tikB  ils  BiMe.  in  genoal, 

tmB   Hl^  ■■ttDy   flBO   BOCr  W  ■■!■&  DC  SHOpOBBQly   Dj  OlBCIIil  S 

qiiArtj  fim  its  pRyin^OB  lalilwti :  ifei  Biigfiiii  iwiiiPj  bowwcTy 

kiiBearijrafaotloBpr;  dK^ppcrpstioftlKbodyaiegii^ 
lAy  iacfiBMg  Id  Miom,  cr  btuwiiy  oovcfod  with  tniite  spots 
wUdi  caiaige  oo  dK  wings.  It  is  fmoA  m  St  Domi]igO!» 
duCy  espedaDy  afagot  Q>qiMPbo,  —I  ^iknu  pits  of  America, 
sad  Ihres  oo  snail  qpadiupida,  iqitiles,  and  idsccIs.  This 
species  decidedly  retires  to  bonosrin  the  gioand,  ahahitby 
no  means  singolar;  but  M*Paalee  has  asserted  that  it  makes 
diese  bnnows  itsdC  This  assertion  is  repeated  by  M.  VieiDot, 
iriio  states  that  he  himself  sair  one  of  die  bonowsy  similar  to 
that  of  a  rabbit,  and  tiro  fisetdeqs  and  that  the  finhness  of  the 
earth  spread  roond  the  edge  indnoed  him  to  bdieve  that  it  was 
reoeody  formed,  and.  therefixe  to  open  it,  when  at  the  bot- 
tom he  fimndan  ^gg  latdylaid  on  abed  of  moss,  grass  and 
dry  roots.  He  adds,  that  these  birds  osnally  lay  two  eggs  of 
a  brilliant  white,  and  nearly  s^ietical ;  and  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  spot  where  this  nert  was  fioond,  stated  that  he  had  seen  the 
young,  when  covered  only  with  down,  appear  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bmiow,  into  which  they  retreated  as  soon  as  they  were 
approadiei 

Withoat  qoestionbg  any  of  die  (facts  here  stated,  we  may 
nevertheless  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  this  burrow,  which 
served  for  an  asylum  for  the  youn  ,  were  entirely  formed  by 
the  parent  bird.  This  species  is  not  the  only  one  which  makes 
its  nest  in  holes  in  the  ground  ready  made  for  them  by  some 
of  the  digging  mammalia;  and  when  we  consider  that  others 
of  this  genos  do  so,  it  seems  the  more  improbable,  unless  the 
fact  were  stated  by  an  eye-witness,  to  sappose  that,  in  the  case 
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of  thi3  particular  apecies,  the  excavation,  as  well  as  the  nest 
fonned  therein,  was  made- by  the  bird  itadf.  That  the  bird,  when 
she  has  selected  a  burrow  in  which  to  make  her  nest,  may  clear 
it  of  superfluous  matter,  or  even  in  some  degree  enlarge*it, 
seems  not .  impnobable ;  hotit  eeitautly  demands  proof  of  the 
fact*  rather  than  pi^esumption,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
she  actually  inakes  the  bole^     . 

^  Th^  LUth  Owl  of  the  English  writers,  (ChevSche  or  Petite 
Chouefie oiBu&m^  pL  en.  439,)  is. about  seven  or  eight  inches 
in  lengiyh;  the.  head^.  back»  and  wings  are  of  an  olive  brown 
Qolomr;  underneath  it  is  white  spotted  with  brown,  and  there  is 
a  circle  of  white  feathers  tipped  with  Uack  round  the  face. 

This  species  inhabits  Fmnce,  but  is  by  no  means  common, 
and  has  been  seen,  though  very  rarely,  in  England.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  deserted  buildings,  rather  than  of  the  woods^  and 
is  said  to  lay  five  yellow  eggs,  spotted  with  white.  Its  sight 
seems  nearly  perfect  in  the  day  time,  as  it  is  then  seen  to  chase, 
but  seldom  to  catch,  small  birds,  preying  principally,  like  its 
congeners,  on  mice  and  other  small  quadrupeds ;  in  devouring 
its  prey,  it  is  observed  not  to  swallow  the  animal  whole,  like 
others  of  the  genus^  but  to  tear  off  the  flesh  and  reject  the  rest. 

It  is  said,  also,  to  inhabit  Gibraltar,  Russia,  and  India ;  but, 
so  much  uncertainty  still  prevails  as  to  the  specific  identity  of 
this  with  various  other  small  owls  that  have  been  mentioned, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  subject  of 
its  habitat 

In  conclusion  of  these  brief  observations  on  a  few  select 
species  of  this  genus^  we  have  to  regret  that,  in  no  branch  of 
zoology,  does  there  appear  to  be  more  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty than  in  this  very  limited,  but  well  defined  group  of  the 
nocturnal  birds  of  prey.  It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  pre- 
sent in  detail  the  labours  of  practical  ornithologists  on  the 
species  of  the  owl ;  but  these  labours  have  been  unfortunately 
almost  confined  to  the  nomenclature ;  and  the  result  of  them 
has  by  no  means  satisfactorily  established  the  number  of  real 


2G0 


the  paitiailni  of  dieae  Umbb  bere,  AerefiHe,  woqU 
but  fittle  amae  or  eSSy  the  gcocnl  reader,  fbr  after  aii  he 
wooU  beohiigedtoooBfeas  thatmndi  anoertaiiity  still  prewb 
OD  the  subjecL 

The  owk  are,  in  GkI,  very  dstiiicl  finom  die  dianial  lapacknis 
faiidL  The  bamer  hare  obtDse  si^it,  vlule  the  latter  enjoy 
that  aenae  to  an  ezqoiate  degree  ofperfection.  The  oiris  have 
ficathers  iwnnpdiatriy  at  the  baae  of  the  biD,  with  the  upper 
— MJM^  in  some  degree  moreaUe,  aa  in  die  panots ;  one  of 
dieir  anteiior  toes  abo  is  capable  of  being  tnmed  bdund,  and 
their  flig^  is  in  general  heavy  and  aient;  while  the  ihnnal  ac- 
dptres,  in  general,  hare  a  denuded  fleshy  ridge  at  the  base  of  the 
ImD,  with  the  upper  mandiUe  perfecdy  fixed,  all  the  toes  fixed, 
and  a  rapid,  derated,  and  noisy  flight.  In  fiict,  there  seems 
httle  dae  common  to  these  diyisions  of  the  birds  of  prey  than 
dieir  carmvoroos  appetite,  and  conseqoent  predacious  habit 


lU^fyi-rwl  Eii^le.      lip  3^-     4.  Java  norin-fiiazfrnl.        fi.p.lS0. 
Zl'm6ili/it/a-.  ■   n.p.44.     S.Laat/hin//  Falmi.  ftp  32 

.\  O'/rat  Hmpv.  n.p  4  St.      6,  mile  Stripgd  SwaU'm/  S^n'Af.  Mi/'. 

aUmiltatus  Hp.'i^^. 
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THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

OR 

THE   PASSERES, 

Is  the  most  numerous  of  the  entire  class.  Its  cha- 
racter appears  at  first  purely  negative,  for  it  embraces 
all  the  birds  which  are  neither  swimmers,  nor  waders, 
nor  climbers,  nor  rapacious,  nor  gallinaceous.  Never- 
theless, on  a  close  comparison^  we  soon  discover 
between  the  birds  of  this  order  a  great  resemblance 
of  structure,  and  gradations  so  insensible  from  one 
genus  to  another,  that  subdivisions  become  difficult  of 
establishment.  ^ 

The  Passeres  have  neither  the  violent  character  of 
the  birds  of  prey,  nor  the  fixed  regimen  of  the  galli- 
naoea,orof  the  water-fowl.  Their  aliment  consists 
in  insects,  fruits,  and  grains.  It  is  more  exclusively 
granivorous  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  their 
bill,  and  more  exclusively  insectivoroils,  as  the  latter 
is  more  attenuated.  Some,  which  possess  a  tolerably 
strong  bill,  are  even  found  to  pursue  small  birds  *. 

Their  stomach  is  in  the  form  of  a  muscular  gizzard, 
and  they  have^  in  general,  two  very  small  csecums. 
Among  them  we  find  the  singing  birds,  and  the  most 
ccxnplicated  conformations  of  the  lower  larynx. 

*  I  have  been  unable  to  find,  externally  or  interoally,  any  proper 
diarader  of  separation  between  the  passeres  and  the  genera  oom- 
prdiended  in  the  pic€B  of  Linnieus,  which  are  not  climbers. 
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The  proportional  length  of  their  wings,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  flight,  are  as  variable  as  their  mode  of 
life. 

Their  sternum  has  usually  but  one  slope  on  each 
side  at  its  lower  edge.  There  are,  however^  two  in 
the  rollers,  the  king-fishers,  and  the  bee-eaters,  and 
none  in  the  martinets  and  the  colibris. 

Our  first  division  shall  be  founded  on  the  character 

« 

of  the  feet^  and  our  subsequent  ones  on  the  beak. 

The  first  and  most  numerous  division  comprehends 
the  genera  in  which  the  external  toe  is  united  to  the 
internal,  only  by  one  or  two  phalanges. 

The  first  family  of  this  division  is  that  of  the 

Dbntirostres, 

• 

Whose  beak  is  sloped  on  the  sides  of  the  point. 
In  this  family  are  found  the  greatest  number  of 
insectivorous  birds.  Still,  they  almost  all  of  them 
also  eat  berries,  and  other  tender  fruits. 

The  genera  are  determined  by  the  general  form  of 
the  beak.  It  is  strong  and  compressed  in  the  shrikes, 
and  in  the  thrushes;  depressed  in  the  fly-eaters; 
round  and  thick  in  the  tanagers,  slender  and  pointed 
in  the  fine-beaks,  &c. 

The  Shrikes  (Lanius^  Linn.)     Pie-Griechbs,  Cuv. 

Have  the  beak  conical  or  c(»npressed,  more  or  less 
crooked  at  the  end. 

The  Shrikes  properly  so  called,  (Pie-Griecbes,) 

Have  it  triangular  at  the  base,  compressed  at  the 
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sides^  Some  have  the  upper  crest  arched :  those  in 
which  its  point  is  very  strong  and  crooked,  possess  a 
d^ree  of  courage  and  cruelty  which  has  caused  many 
naturalists  to  associate  them  with  the  birds  of  prey. 
In  feet,  they  do  pursue  small  birds,  and  defend  them* 
selves  with  success  against  the  larger ;  and  they  will 
even  attack  the  latter  when  it  is  necessary  to  drive 
them  from  the  nest 

The  Shrikes  live  in  families,  fly  unequally  and 
precipitately,  sending  forth  piercing  cries.  They 
nestle  in  trees,  lay  five  or  six  eggs,  and  take  great 
care  of  their  young. 

We  have  here  four  species  of  this  subdivision. 

The   Oreat    Cinereous  Shrike.    {Laniut  exctMtor,  L.) 

EdI.  445.    Penn.  B.  Z.  t  73. 

As  large  as  a  thrush,  ash-colour  above,  white  under* 
neath ;  wings,  tail^  and  a  band  round  the  eye,  black. 
White  on  the  scapulars,  at  the  base  of  the  quills  of 
the  wing,  and  at  the  external  edge  of  the  lateral  quills 
of  the  tail.    It  remains  the  entire  year  in  France. 

The  Leuer  Oray  Shrike,  Lath.  (LaniuB  excubilor  minor,  Grm.) 

Enl.  32,  1. 

Rather  less  than  the  preceding,  wings  and  tail  alike, 
ash  colour  above,  reddish  on  the  belly.  The  black 
bands  of  the  eyes  united  on  the  forehead  in  a  broad 
bandeau.  This  is  a  very  distinct  species ;  it  learns 
extremely  v[ell  to  imitate  the  song  of  other  birds. 

The  Red  Shrike,  fFood  Chat.  Lath.     (X.  CoUurio  rufiu  et 
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L.  Pomeranu8y  6m.)  Enl.  9.  2.  L.  Rutilus,  Lath.  L.  njfi* 
coUis,  Sh.    L.  rufuM^  Briss.  Vail.  O.  A.  pL  63.  f.  1.  2. 

The  bandeau,  wings,  and  tail  of  the  preceding ;  the 
size  a  little  less.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
neck  a  lively  red ;  the  back  black,  the  belly  and  crup- 
per white.    It  has  also  great  powers  c^  imitation. 

The  Red-backed  Shrike,  Lath.  (Lan,  Collurio^  6m.)  Enl.  31. 
f.L2.  Pemi.Br.  Z.  I.  VaU.  O.  A.  t.  44.  f.  12.  £.  5p«m 
Tarquena.    Bechst. 

Still  smaller.  The  upper  part  of  head  and  crupper, 
ash-colour ;  back  and  wings  fawn ;  underneath  whi- 
tish ;  a  black  band  over  the  eye ;  the  quills  of  the 
wipgs  black,  edged  with  fawn;  those  of  the  tail 
black,  the  lateral  ones  white  at  the  base.  It  imitates 
naturally  and  immediately  the  voices  of  the  best 
singing  species.  Too  weak  to  attack  birds^  it  destroys 
a  great  quantity  of  insects,  which  it  sticks  (according 
to  report)  on  the  thorns^  to  find  them  again  when  it 
wants  them. 

The  three  last  species  quit  us  during  winter. 

In  foreign  countries  there  are  many  more.  The 
beaks  diminish  and  grow  weak  in  their  points 
gradually,  according  to  the  species^  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible  to  establish  a  limit  between  this  subgenus 
and  the  thrush. 

Lanitis  MeridionaUs.    Temm. 

Very  like  the  great  cinereous  Shrike,  but  peculiar  to 
middle  Europe :  the  upper  part  is  a  deeper  ash,  and 
the  lower  part  more  reddish. 
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Laniua  RuficepSt  Bechst. 

LaniuB  SupercUianu,  Lath.    PI.  £nl.  t.  47*7.  f.  2. 

Only  differs  fiom  the  fonner  in  the  base  of  the  bill 
being  very  red*  in  having  no  frontal  band,  in  its  white 
eyebrows  and  general  ferragiueous  tint.  From  Senegal* 

Lafdus  RufescenM,  Le  RousMeau^  Vail.  Afiric.  t.  66.  f.  2* 
Differs  from  the  fonner  in  being  small.    From  India. 

Lantu8  Nubicui,  lAchL    L.  penonatw^  Temm*    pL 

ooU.  t.  256.  f.  2. 

Black;  occiput,  eye-brow,  scapulars,  central  wing 
spot,  and  outer  quills  white ;  beneath  femigineous ; 
thfoat,  middle  of  belly  and  vent  irfiite.  Female  gray 
above,  duller.  Length  seven  inches  and  a  half.  Nubia, 
Bill  very  short ;  tail  wedge-shaped. 

CoUared  Shrike^  Lath.  10.     Lanius  eoUariSf  6m.  pL 
Enl.  1 477,  f.  1.    Vail.  O.  A.  61,  62. 

Black,  white  beneath;  primary  quills  white  at  the  base ; 
tail,  middle  feathers  black,  rest  white.  Length  twelve 
inches.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Cape  Shrike,  Lath.    Lanim  Brubru,  Loth.     Suppl. 
Vail.  O.  A.  t.  71.  f.  1,  2.    Lan.  Capemie,  Shaw. 

.  Varied  bkck  and  white  above,  beneath  white ;  crown 
and  nape  black ;  eye-streak  white :  wing  qpot  white ; 
tailbhck;  outer  feathers  white. 

« 

The  BaurboUy  Vail.  O.  A.  t  60.     Lanitu  i3(m-6oti. 

Lath.  49. 

Black,  chest  and  belly  ashy ;  wings  with  two  white 
bands ;  bill  and  feet  yellow.   .  Caffiraria. 
Vol.  VI.  T 
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Blanchot  Shrike,  Lath.  H.     Lanius.      Le  Blanchoi, 

Vail.  O.  A.  t.  285. 

« 

Greenish  olive ;  beneath  brownish  yeUow ;  crown  and 
nape  slate-gray;  forehead  white.  Size  of  a  thrush. 
Senegal. 

Madagascar  Shrike,  Lath.  H.  46.    L.  MadagoMoan- 
ensis,  Lin.  pi.  E41L  t.  299. 

Ash,  beneath  white;  eyebrows  white;  tail  reddish; 
upper  wing-coverts  red ;  male,  throat  black ;  five  bches 
long.     Madagascar. 

Blue  Shrike,  Lath.  26.  Loxia  Madagascarina,  Lin.  et 
Laniu8  Bicolor,  pi.  En.  t.  296.  f.  1.  VaQ.  O.  A.  73, 
1,  2,  3.    Nat.  Misc.  t.  521. 

Tail  nearly  equal ;  above  blue,  beneath  white ;  face 
black ;  six  inches  and  a  half  long.     Madagascar. 

American  Shrike,  Lanius  Americamu,  Lath.  9.  pi. 

Enl.  39.     ' 

Reddish-brown^  beneath  yellowish,  crown  gray,  quills 
and  tail  black,  throat  and  tail  tips  white.  Eight  inches 
long.     N.  America. 

Blue  Mtriped  Roller,     Caracias  Pacifica,  Forst*    Cknr. 
Striata,  Lath.     PhUenum  SagUMus,  VieiU. 

Blue  black,  streaked  with  bluish  green ;  bill,  tail,  and 
feet  black ;  length  eight  inches.     New  Caledonia. 

Lanius  PoliocephtUus,  Licht 

Above  green,  head  gray,  lores,  beneath,  and  the 
lengthened  thighs,  bright  yellow;  quill  and  tail- 
feathers  yellow-tipt;  length  ten  and  a  half  inches. 
Senegal.  Not  the  L.  Policephaius  of  Lord  Stanley,  in 
Salt,  Voy.  App.  1. 
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tiotiuiqua  Shrike,  Lath.  H,  26.  Lardua  Cubloy  Lath. 

Vail.  O.  A.  72,1.2. 

Black ;  loins  white;  scapulars  half  white:  wing-coverts 
white ;  edged  beneath  whitish ;  quills  all  black,  white 
fringed ;  female  paler ;  length  six  and  a  half  inches. 


Laniaa  Oambeniis.  Licht. 

*  ' 

Head  above,  ophthalmic  region,  and  back  of  die  neck, 
black ;  back  and  wiag  brown ;  scapular  and  loins  le^d- 
colour ;  wing*coverts  white-edged ;  beneath  white ;  tail- 
feathers  entirely  white :  length  seven  and  tf  half  inches* 
Senegal* 

Senegal  Shrike^  Lath.  Lanius  Senegalensis,  Lin.  pi. 
Enl.  97.  1.  Laniui  Erythropterusj  Sh.  from  Vail. 
O.  A.  70. 

Grey,  beneath  white,  crown  and  ocular  streak,  black ; 
tail  black,  white-tipt;  quills  outer-edge  reddish.  Nine 
inches  long,    fieoegpl. 

African  Shrike,  Isih.  Laniu»A/er,LBJih,  L^Signalua, 
Sh.    Appears  a  doubtful  species. 

Cardne  Shrike,  Lath.    LanivM  Cortdnue,  Sh.,  et  L. 
Mellivorue,  Licht.  Vail.  O.  A.  78. 

Above,  rufous-ash,  streaked  and  waved  with  black ; 
beueafth  white ;  chest  streaked ;  bill  brown ;  eye-streak 
black ;  eyebrow  whitish,  quill  cinnamon  brown  tipt ;  tail 
long,  wedge-shaped  ;  length  twelve  mches.    Senegal. 

Ferrtigiwms-beUied  Shrike,  Lath.    Laniuiferrugineus, 
Gm.    Freycinet,  Voy.  17. 

Blackish;   crop  and  chest  white,  rump  brown,  belly 

and  vent  fermgineous ;  length  nine  inches.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope. 

T2 
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Cruel  Shrike^  lAth.  H.    Lanius  PendenSf  Lath.  SappL 
77.     Vail.  O.  A.  66. 1. 

Black;  body  above  ash;  belly  and  band  above  and 
below  the  eye,  white.     India  P 

Mtutachio  Shrike,  Lath.  H.    Lanitu  Myitacetu,  Lath. 

Vail.  O.  A.  65. 

Above  brown ;  neck,  crest,  and  tail,  red ;  chest-band, 
streak  under  the  eye,  white.     South  Sea  (stands  ? 

« 

SUerU  Shrike,  Lath.     Laniua  Sileru,  Shaw.      Vail. 

O.  A.  74, 1,2. 

Black,  beneath  white,  longitudinal  streak  on  middle  of 
wing  white ;  outer  tail-feathers  white-edged ;  female 
smaller,  browner,  gray  beneath.    Africa. 

N.  B.  Consult  Lath.  Hist,  gray-backed,  3.  Bay- 
backed,  6.  Keroula,  23.  Indian,  31.  White- 
cheeked,  53. 

Lanius  Scapulaiu$,  Licht.     Oeai  noir  d  cottier  Ume, 

Vail.  par.  42. 

Black ;  cross  spot  on  side  of  the  neck  white ;  crown- 
feather  very  long,  large,  and  flat ;  length  eleven  inches. 
«         East  Indies. 

f  Greeted  Red  Shrike,  Lath.  17.  Lanius  crietaluM,  Lin. 

Tail  wedge-shaped ;  head  crested ;  body  reddish,  be- 
neath waved  with  fulvous  and  fuscous ;  behind  the  ear 
a  black  moon ;  length  six  and  a  half  inches.    Bengal. 

9  Chiwise  Shrike,  Lath.  35.    Lanius  Schah,  lin. 
Yellowish ;  forehead  and  wings  black ;  head  and  neck 
gray  above ;  beneath  whitish ;  both  primaries  and  tips 
of  secondaries  white.     China. 

f  Pacific  Shrike,  Lath.  28.   Lanius  pae{ficus,  Gm. 
Black  ;  head  and  neck  greenish ;  belly,  tail,  and  quills 
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blackish;  feathers  of  head  and  neck  narrow;  eleven 
inches  long.    Paci&c  Islands, 

TaJbuan  Shrike^  Lath.  87.  H.    Lanitu  Tabuenais,  Gm. 

Olive-brown ;  crop  and  chest  ash ;  belly  yellowish 
brown;  quills  black;  tail  brown;  nine  inches  long. 
Tabuan  Island. 

White  Shrike,  Lath.  87.  H.    Laniua  Albiu,  Gm.  Son. 

Voy.  t.  72. 

White ;  laiger  wing  coverts  and  tail  black ;  band  on 
wing  white.     Panay. 

Panayan  5ArJAe,  Lath.  40.    Lanius  PanayenMis,  Gm. 

Son.  Voy.  70. 

Brown  ;  head,  throat,  crop,  chest,  and  belly  red.  Panay. 

Lanius  Kirkocephalus,  Lessron  and  Gamot,  t  11. 

Bill  long,  pale;  crested;  reddish-brown;  paler  be- 
neath ;  head  and  neck  pale-brown ;  wing  and  tail 
fuscous  brown.    Tail-end  rounded.    New  Guinea. 

LaaiueKarUf  Lessron  and  Gamot,  Voy.  t  12. 

Bluish-black ;  beneath  white,  gray  cross-streaked ; 
band  over  eyes^  tips  of  wing*coverts,  outer  tail-feathers 
pmd  edge  of  secondaries,  white ;  bill  and  feet  black ; 
nape  bluish-white  lunuled. 

Mack-headed  Shrike^  Lath.  29.  Lan.  MetanocephaluSf 

Gm.  Lath.  1 6.  Hist,  t  19. 

Olive ;  head  black ;  tail  with  a  broad  Uack  band ; 
yellow  tipt.     Sandwich  IsUnds.    Six  inches  long. 

Northern  Shrike,  Laniue  Septentrionalii^  Gm.  Laniui 
exeubitory  Wilson^  A.  O.    L.  BarealiSf  Vieillot 

Light-slate ;  beneath  waved  with  brown ;  face  whitish ; 
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wings  and  tail  black;  tail-feathers,  excepting  the  middle 
ones,  partly  white ;  third  primary  the  longest,  foorth 
equal  to  the  second.    North  Europe  and  America, 

LmtMiana  Shrike^  Lath.  No.  8.  Laniua  Ludovicianut^ 
Lin.  Lan.  Carolineniis,  Wilson,  A.  O.  22,  3.  Jjon, 
ArdosiaceuSf  Vieil. 

Dark-slate;  beneath  white ;  face^  wings,  and  tail  black; 
tail-feathers,  middle  one  excepted,  partly  white ;  second 
primary  longest,  first  and  fifth  equal.    N.  America. 

Natka  Shrike.      Lanius  Naika^  Gm.    L,  iVoofla, 

Lath.  48. 
Black ;  eyebrows^  throat,  collar,  and  larger  wing-coverts, 
white;  secondaries  and  four  outer  taU-feathers,  black; 
Sevan  inches  long.    Nootka  Sound. 

Cuvier  has  referred  here  Jhnagra  Ouianensit^  6.  M. 
Vail.  O.  A.  76.  It  is  a  Thamnophiius  of  Tenmimck, 
and  the  type  of  the  genus  Cyclarhis  of  Swainson.  The 
Tan.  Atricapilla,  Gm.  PI.  Enl.  'is  a  Tanagra  accord- 
ing to  Temminck,  and  the  type  of  the  genus  Latdo  by 
Vieillot. 

♦  ♦  BiU  weak. 


Olive  Shrik0,  Lath.  H.  26.    Lanius  OitooMit,  Shaw. 
Zr.  Oleagineua,  Licht.  Vail.  O.  A.  75, 76.  1. 

Olive-green ;  forehead,  and  beneath,  brownish-yellow  ; 
sides  paler ;  orbit  and  neck-streak  black,  yellow-edged; 
tail,  outer  feathers,  partly  yellow.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Sire  of  Wood-chat. 

Barbary  Shrike,  Lath.  43.  Lanius  BarbaruSf  lin. 
PI.  Enl.  56.  LaniariuSf  Vieillot  Lanius  ♦  ♦  •. 
Temm.  Vail.  O.  A.  69. 

Black ;  beneath  red ;  crown,  nap^,  thighs,  and  vent, 
fulvous  yeUow ;  nine  inches  long.    Senegal. 
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and  Red-throaied  Shrike,  Lath.  H.  13,  20. 
Zoitmt  OuUuralU^  Daad.  Ann.  Mas.  iii.  15.  Vail. 
O.A.286.    Shaw  Nat.  Misc.  637. 

Deep  green ;  forehead  yellow  ;  eye-streak  gomg  down 
the  neck,  and  forming  a  broad  crescent  on  the  breast, 
black ;  throat  and  belly  deep  red ;  tail  rather  short. 
Malimba  in  African. 

Ceylon  Thrush,  Lath.  80.  Turdua  CeyUmne,  Lin.  PI. 
Enl.  272.  Edw.  321.  Lanbu  Bacbakiri,  Shaw.  L, 
Omaha,  Licht  Vail.  O.  A.  67. 

Green ;  beneath  yellow ;  eye*streak,  forming  a  broad 
pectoral  band,  black ;  tail  rather  long.     Cape  of  Grood 

Thick-bOled  Thrush,  Lath.  30.  7\irduB  Craenrostris, 
Gm.  Lath,  Syn.  t.  37.  Tanagra  Capemis,  Sparmann, 
Voy.  45. 
Reddish- brown,  beneath  ash ;  reddish  streaked ;  late- 
ral tail-feathers  doll-red ;  belly  white  ;  nine  inches  long* 
New  Zealand. 

Aniiguan   Strike,  Lath.  16.      Laniua  jintiguanus. 

Gm.  Sonn.  Voy.  t.  70. 

Reddish-yeUow ;  throat  and  chest  white :  head,  quills, 
and  tail  black ;  lateral  tail-feathers  red-tipt.    Antigua  ? 

Some  shrikes  with  straight  beak  have  it  very  strong, 
and  the  lower  mandible  much  enlarged. 

Some  are  found  in  Africa,  where  they  form  the  genus 
Malacanotui  of  BurcheU. 

LaniuB  Erythropteruif  Sh.  Lan,  ruHlus,  Var.  y  Lath. 
PL  Enl.  479.  1.  297.  1.  Ze  Ihhagra.  Vail.  O.  A. 
t.70. 

Rufous ;  beneath  white ;  tail  white-tipt ;  crown  black ; 
eyebrow  white.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Laniua  Atrococcineus.  Burch. — Zoolog.  Jounial,  jt  18. 
Black ;  beneath  scarlet ;  wings  white  streaked ;  tail, 
two  outer  feathers,  red-tipt.    Africa. 

(Perhaps  L.  Cubla  and  Bou-bou  should  be  placed  in 

this  group.) 
Some  are  peculiar  to  America,  especially  the  Soatfaern 
part  The  males  are  blackish  and  the  females  reddish ; 
they  have  been  divided  into  several  minor  groups. 
1.  The  Batara  of  Azara  and  genus  T^onmopUIut, 
VieiHot. 

The  Large  Bu$h  Shrike.     Lanuu  StaguruSt  LidiL 

Le  grand  Baiara^  Az.  211. 

Slightly  crested;  above  black;  beneath  white;  tips^ 
wing-coverts,  and  sides  of  all  the  tail-feathers  white ; 
female,  above,  cinnamon  ;  beneath,  dirty-white ;  wing- 
coverts  gray-tipt ;  eight  and  a  half  inches  long ;  male 
varies ;  wing-spots  larger,  and  more  crowded ;  quiOs 
white-edged.    Bahia. 

Pied  Shrike,  Lath.  H.  50.  Laniua  doliatut,  Lin.  PL 
En.  297.  2.  Edw.  226.  Baiara  ragi,  Azara,  212. 
Le  Rounet^  Vail.  O.  A.  77.  f.  2.  Lan.  ferrugineui^ 
Act.  Paris. 

Tail  rounded ;  body  widi  crowded  black  and  white 
bands;  female,  above  chestnut ;  beneath  ferrugineoos  ; 
with  a  black  and  white  varied  collar ;  length  six  and 
a  half  inches.    Cayenne. 

Black-topped  Shrike,  Lath.  H.  94.  Lamus  Africa-- 
pHlust  Gm.  Merrem.  Icon.  ii.  t.  10.  Tyranmu 
Atricapmut,  Vieillot,  48  ? 

Mouse-gray ;  beneath  bluish-ash ;  crown,  nape,  shoulders, 
and  wings  black;  secondaries  and  coveits  white-edged ; 
tail  side-feathers  white  tipped ;  five  inches  kmg.  Su- 
rinam. 
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CreiUd  Shrike,  Lath.  18.    Lanius  Gmadehm,  Lia. 

PL  Enl.  479.  2. 

*  Crested ;  Tedifish ;  beneath  white ;  cheeks  white^spotted ; 
throat ' reddish-brown  spotted;  quilb  and  taQ  white- 
edged  ;  six  inches  loqg»    Canada. 

SpoiUd  Shrikej  Lath.  51.  Lanius  mevtut,  Gml.  JLo- 
mtfs  Punciaiu9t  Sh.  Vail.  O.  A.  77. 1.  ZooL  Misc. 
17.  dr.  Batata  noire  et  plambe^  Azara.  213.  $  B. 
MordofS,  Az.  214, 

Lead-colour;  middle  of  nape  black;  wing  and  tail 
black,  white-spotted ;  quiU,  outer  edge,  white ;  female^ 
above  olive-brown ;  crown  chestnut ;  belly  ashy,  marked 
like  the  male  ;  length  five  inches  and  a  half.    Brazil. 

Mueeicapa,  Temm.  PI.  Col.  17.  1.  <jr  2.  Jun.    Lanius 

Catiius^  lichU 

.  •  •  • 

Lead-coloured,  slender ;  femak^  olive-brown  ;  wings 
reddish ;  throat  white :  chest  foscous ;  belly  ferru- 
gineons ;  vent  cinnamon ;  length  five  inches  and  a  half. 
Bilunl. 

Laniue  guttulaiui^  Licht. 

Ofive<>gfeen  ;  crown  and  nape  lead-colour ;  sides  of 
head  and  wing-coverts  black,  white  sprinkled ;  throat 
white;  crop  with  brown  spots;  middle  of  belly  and 
vent  yellowish ;  sides  ash  ;  female,  nape  brown;  throat 
white ;  belly  yellowish,  scarcely  spotted, 

*  • 

RufauM^'mnged  Bu»h  Shrike.      ThamnephUus   Tor-^ 

quatui,  Swainson. 

«      •  • 

Grayish,  beneath  whitish ;  throat  and  breast  black- 
banded  ;  wings  rufous,  immaculate ;  tail  black,  rounded, 
white-spotted. 
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.    iStt/twf-croioned  Bush  Shrilot.^    namncpkUm 

ymeus^  Swain. 


leoQs  brown,  benefitlk  *  pale  falvouft;  crown 
•Tiifiias';  wings  brown  ;  spots  on  tEe  back  nnd  wing- 
coverts  white;  tail  rufous;  length  six  inches;  a  fe- 
male? 

Vigara'  Swh  Shrike.     Tkamnophilw  V^gonii^  Such. 
•  Zool.  Jour.  C.  7  ft  6.    Thamnophihu  Cinermu^  Vieil. 
Fanga  Striata^  Gaims.  Frey.  Voy.  19. 18. 

Crested ;  above  black,  finely  white-banded ;  cheeks 
and  beneath  slate-colour ;  crest  black ;  female^  crested, 
crest  fulvous,  black-ttpt;  above  band  black,  and 
fulvous ;  beneath  pale-fuscous ;  length  thirteen  inches. 
Brazil. 

LeaclC$  Bush  Shrike.     Tham.  I^eachii^  Vigors,  f.  9 

Black ;  head  and  back  white-spotted ;  qoiBs  sli^tly 
pencilled  with  fnlvpus ;  throat,  breast,  and  middle  of 
belly,  and  tail  black ;  sides  of  belly  and  ramp  white- 
banded  ;  length  ten  inches. 

Linmted  Shrike.  Lsth.  H.?    2%amfiopMI«f  XMiotef , 

Lnch.  ZooL  Mis.  t  6. 

Black,  finely  white-banded ;  bill  and  feet  black.  Ber- 
bice. 

Red'headed  Bueh  Shrike.      2%amfutphUus  ruficepe. 

Such. 


Black-spotted ;  head  lined*  and  the  secopdaries,  rump, 
and  tail,  and  abdomen  banded  with  fulvous ;  length 
nine  inches.    Brazil. 
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Black  Bush  Shrike.    TTiamnophiliiM  Niger,  Vigors. 
Crested  ;  black ;  quiUs  obscurely  banded  with  brown- 
ish ;  length  eight  inches.     Brazils. 

Laniva  Severua^  Lacht     $  Thamnophilus  Swainsanii, 
Vigors.     Zool.  Jour,  t  5.  Suppl. 

Crested  black;  wings  sooty;  tail  graduated;  female 
crested;  crown  chestnut ;  body,  wings,  and  base  of  tail, 
with  crowded  ferrugineous  and  ash-coloured  wavy  bands. 

?  Laniu9  DomiciUa^  Licht. 

Black ;  humerus  snow  white ;  wing-coverts  white  tipt ; 
female,  above  brown ;  tail  black ;  beneath  ashy  olive. 
Bahia.    Seven  inches  long. 

LaniuB  LuchumUf  Licht« 

Crested  entirely  black;  outer  edge  of  the  scapulars 
and  tips  of  the  tail  white.  PaiBg.  Is  this  Thamnophilus 
Albonotalu8,  Spix  ? 

*  *  Tail  rounded,  long. 

Black  and  White  Shrike,  Lath.  H.  22.  ThamnophUu» 
Albivenf^r,  Spix,  Brazil,  t.  32.  f.  1.  (f  20.  Tham- 
nophilua  Bicotar,  T*  CinryamMnews,  Swainson. 

Crested  above  deep  black ;  beneath  white ;  tips  of 
wing  covers,  edge  of  quills,  and  interrupted  bars  on  tail, 
white ;  body  and  tail  three  inches  and  a  half  long. 
Brazils,  female  above  cinnamon  brown ;  beneath  white. 
Considered  distinct  by  Swainson. 

Barred  Shrike,  Lath.  H.  8.  Lanius  PaUiatue,  Licht. 
ThamnophUm  LineabUyS^xXj  Braz.  t.  33.  f.  l.<jr 29. 
7%amfiop&iZtM  Fiuci4Uua,  Swainson. 

Above  chestnut ;  beneath  black,  with  small  white  bands ; 
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head  black.     Female,  crown  cinnamon;    bill  black; 
.  body  five  inches  and  three-quarters,  tail  two  inches 
and  a  half. 

l%amnophihu  RadiatuSf  Spix, 
t25.  f.2.  5.  t.38.f.l.  ?. 

Above  black,  with  white  wavy  bands  :  beneath  white, 
black-banded  ;  tail  black,  with  speckled ;  head  black- 
crested.  Femalef  above  cinnamon ;  wing  and  tail  black- 
banded;  beneath  yellowish,  black  banded;  neck 
streaked ;  body  six  inches,  tail  two  inches  and  a  half 
long.     Brazil. 

Laniui  MAeager,  licht*  Tham- 
nophUus  guJUatas^S^vx^  Brazil,  t.  35.  f.  1.  7%aiiiiio- 
philna  maculatuSf  Swainson.  Zool.  Jour,  t*  6. 
Suppl. 

Above  black,  yellow-speckled ;  beneath  yellowish-white ; 
biU  weak ;  chest  black-spotted ;  wing  and  taO  yellow- 
banded  ;  body  seven  inches  and  one-third,  tail  three 
inches  and  a  half  long.    Brazils. 

l%anmophilu»  StrigUabu,  Spix, 
Brazil,  t.  36.  f.  1. 

Olivaceous  brown ;  beneath  yellowish-white ;  head  and 
back  yellowish;  streaked  wings,  and  tail  cinnamon; 
body  six  inches  and  a  half,  tail  three  inches  long. 
Brazil. 

f  Sylwndet. 

ThamnophUtu  Ayilu^  Spix,  Braz. 
t.  34.  f.  1. 

Olive  gieea,  spotless ;  beneath  white ;  head'  aahy ;  su- 
perciliary streak  white;  lores  fulvous,  feet  short ;  crown ; 
wing-coverts  green-edged ;  body  four  and  a  half,   tail 
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dne  inch  and  a  half  long.  Brazil.  Allied  to  Zantttx 
Guyaneniif  but  smaller. 

Thamnophilua  Affinii^  Spix,  Brazil, 
t  34.  f.  Z 

Head  and  above  green;  beneath  greenish-ash;  bill 
short  slender;  tarsi  blood-red;  no  streak  above  the 
eye ;  quills  brown,  green  edged ;  tail  olive  ;  body  and 
tail  one  inch  and  three-quarters  long.  Brazils.  Dif- 
fers from  Mus.  Diope.  Tern.  pL  col.  44. 1.  Bill  com- 
pressed. 

I%amnophUus  MelanogMter,  Spix, 
Braz.  43. 1. 

Head  and  above  lead-coloured;  beneath  deep  black; 
tail  very  short,  black ;  tarsi  very  short ;  sides  white ; 
wing  coverts  and  scapulars  white-tipt;  bill  very  slender ; 
body  three  inches  three-quarters,  tail  one  inch.  Fe* 
male^  wing  brownish.     Brazils. 

Short  TaiU, 

Thamnophilus  StMaris^  Spix,  B. 
1 16.f.  2. 
Lead-coloured  $  paler  beneath ;  head  black,  white  tipt ; 
wing-coverts  black,  white  tipt ;  tail  very  short ;  bill 
very  long;  cheeks  ashy;  quills  black  brown;  inner 
base  red.  Body  four  inches  and  a  half,  tail  one 
inch  long.    Brazil. 

Huimnaphilfu  ruficoUis,  Spix»  Braz.  t.  37.  f.  1  dr. 

Sooty-ash;  head,  neck,  and  beneath  reddish;  wing- 
coverts,  and  tail  white-edged;  bill  above  blackish, 
beneath  whitish ;  body  five  and  a  half,  tail  two  inches 
long. 
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7%amnophUu9  Albemiatus^  Spix,  Brez.  27, 2  (f . 
38.  2.  o . 

Lead-cokmred  ;  wing  and  tail  black ;  wing-coverts  white 
fringed;  base  of  back  feathers  white;  tail  white-tipt; 
grey  under  the  eyes.  Female^  cinnamon-brown ;  be- 
neath ffdvoos;  qiiiUs  red-maigined ;  tail  ydkw-tipt; 
body  five,  tail  two  inches  long. 


Iluimfwphilus  GularU.  Spix,  Braz.  41.  2. 

Above  reddish;  beneath  ashy;  throat  black,  white 
speckled ;  wings  and  tail,  reddish ;  wing-coverts  black, 
yellow  tipt;  bill  slender;  tail  short;  body  four  inches, 
tiil  one  inch  long.    BraziL 

Thamn/ophiluB  Melanoceps.  Spix.  39. 1. 

Chestnut,  head  and  neck  black,  tail  rather  short ;  bill 
rather  strong ;  base  of  the  soft  dorsal  feathers  ashy ; 
crown  subcrested ;  legs  yellowish ;  body  six  and  a  halff 
tail  two  and  a  half  inches  bug.    Brazils. 

Huwmophihu  Leuconotus,  Spix,  Braz.  39.  2. 

Deep  black ;  nape  with  a  white  collar ;  bill  slender^  ra^ 
ther  long;  frontal-plumes  linear;  bill  bkck,  feet  ted* 
dish ;  body  six,  tail  twenty-three  and  a  quaiter  inches 
long;  perhaps  the  male  of  the  former.  BraziL 

*  '^  Outer  tail-feathers  short. 

7%amnophUu8  Oriseu*.  Spix,  Braz.  41.  1<^.  40»  1  $ . 
Myothera  SvpercUiaris^  Licht.  ? 

Above  brown;  beneath  Mack;  bill  slender;  eyebrows 
white ;  wing-coveits,  and  tail  black,  white-tipl ;  wings 
short,  black,  sides  whitish ;  female  above  chestnut ;  eye- 
streak,  and  beneath  white ;  bill,  sides  of  neck,  wing  and 
tail  white-tipt ;  body  four  and  a  half,  tail  two  inches 
long.    Brazil. 
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ITMimnophibu  Striatus,  Spix,  Braz.  40.  2. 

Reddish  above,  fiilvpus  streaked;  beneath  whitish; 
varied  fulvoas  and  black ;  bill  rather  thick,  short ;  sides 
rufous ;  throat  white ;  body  four  and  a  half,  tail  two  and 
a  half  inches  long.    Brazil. 

TlMmnophilus  Myotherinua.    Spix,  Braz.  42.  1.  2. 

Blackish,  lead-colour ;  beneath  ashy ;  black  forehead ; 
eyebrows,  streak  white ;  throat,  lores  and  cheeks  deep 
black;  tail  short,  scarcely  longer  than  the  wings ;  body 
four  and  a  half,  tail  one  and  a  quarter  inch  long ;  female 
beneath  darker ;  wing-covert,  paler  edged. 

ThumnophUus  CoKcfatifu*,  Vieillot. 

Greenish-brown ;  tail-feathers  blackish-brown,  acute  ; 
bill  above  fuscous,  base  beneath  white;  length  seven 
and  a  half  inches.    America. 

Thamnophitw  Choloropterui.  Vieill. 

Above  brownish  rufous;  beneath  banded  black  and 
rufous ;  smaller  wing-coverts  pale  rufous ;  quill  outer 
green,  inner  brown ;  tail  black,  white  and  gray-banded ; 
feet  blue  ;  leogth  8  inches.    Guiana. 

Tardus  Ahupu  Lath.  PI.  Enl.  701.  2. 

Olive-brown  throat,  and  chest  black ;  belly  ash ;  tail 
blackish ;  length  six  inches.     South  America. 

Thamn&philus  ccerulesceMi  Vieil.    Batara  Negro  y 
aplomadOf  Azara.    No.  213. 

Above  blackish ;  lead-colour ;  throat  and  chest  bluish ; 
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« 

cmwn,  wing  and  tail  black ;  belly  bluish-white ;  length 
five  inches  and  three-quarters.  Paraguay. 

TTMmnophUu9  AtricapUlus.   Vieil.   Therrem.  fiisc 

t.  10.  ?. 

Crown  black,  body  above  gray;  beneath  bloish  ash; 
wbg-coverts  and  secondary  qaills  white-edged ;  wings 
white-tipt ;  tail  black ;  bill  and  feet  black ;  lettgth  five 
inches. 

TurduB  Cinnafnomeu8f  Lath.  Batata  gola  nigfo^  Azaia, 

n.— PL  Enl.  560.  2. 

Above  cinnamon,  beneath  paler ;  temples,  cheeks,  chin, 
wing-coverts,  throat  and  chest  gray ;  torque  dooded 
white ;  bill  and  feet  black ;  length  five  inches.  S.  Ame- 
rica. 

ThamnophUM  Auratus.  VieiU.  Baiara  Pardo  dorado, 

Azara.  214. 

Body  above,  golden  brownish-lead  colour ;  beneath 
rufous  and  golden  red  mixed ;  sides  of  head  bluish, 
white-dotted ;  throat  gray ;  bill  blulsh«black ;  feet  lead- 
colour  ;  length  five  inches,  and  three-quarters.  Para- 
guay. 

Tardus  rufifrons.  Lath.  PI.  Enl.  614.  1. 

Brown ;  beneath,  forehead  and  temples  rufous;  vent 
whiter,  tail,  feet  and  bill  ash.    S.  America. 

Turdua  rubiginosusj  Lath. 

Crested,  body  above  reddish-brown ;  beneath  yellowish- 
red. 

ITuunnophUus  AUneoUia,  Vieil. 

Above  brown,  throat  white;  cheeks  and  chest  black; 
sides  of  neck  with  a  black  aad  white  streak;  wing* 
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coverts  varied  black  and  white ;  bill  black ;  feet  brown  ; 
lengtli  five  inches;  alUed  to  7*.  dnnamameiis.  S. 
America. 

Sylvia  Oriaea,  Lath.  pi.  Enl.  643.  1.  2. 

Ashy-gray ;  crown,  throat  and  chest  black ;  eye-streak, 
tips  of  wing-coverts,  belly  and  crest  white ;  bill  black ; 
feej^ash;  length  four  and  a  half  inches.   Cayenne. 

T\irdu8  Cirrhatu8,  Lath.  VaU.^  0.  A.  Sept.  t.  48.  <f . 
t.  49.  J.    Vail.  O.  A.  t  77. 

Ashy ;  tail  white-edged  and  tipt ;  crown  crested ;  throat 
varied,  blade  and  white;  chest  black;  length  six 
inches.   S.  America. 

Jiumnophilus  JLongicandahia^  Vieil. 

Black ;  throat  find  tail  white-spotted ;  bill  and  feet 
black ;    length    eight   inches.      S.    America.      Mus. 


ThamnophUuM  Gv/toluff,  Vieil. 

Above  white;  black  spotted;  beneath  black,  white 
spotted;  bill  yellow;  feet  brownish;  length  seven  or 
ei^t  inches.     S.  America.     Mus.  Pbris. 

l%a$t^nophilu8  SadiaiuSf  Vieil.  Batata  Liiodo,  Azara, 

21i 

Crest  black ;  capistrum,  head  and  neck  above  black 
and  white  marbled;  cheeks  and  chest  whitish,  black 
streaked ;  body  beneath  white ;  bill  blue ;  base  blackish ; 
feet  pale  lead-colour ;  length  six  and  a  half  inches.  S. 
America. 

I7uimnophUu9  Lttieohit,  Vieil. 

filack,  with  reddish  white  cross  stria ;  crown  rufous ; 

length  six  inches.     Brazils.   Mus.  Paris. 
Vol.  VI.  U 
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ThamnopkiiH9  Rubicut,  Yml 

Reddish  bf0WD ;  beneath  reddish ;  crown  aih;  cheeks 
white,  brown-spotted;  bill  black;  feet  brown;  length 
nine  and  a  half  inches.    S.  America.     Mus.  Paris. 

ThamnophUuB  Rutilu9,  Vieil.   Batdra  Rokm,  Azara, 

215. 

Rufous ;  beneath  yellowish-white ;  wing-coverts  black- 
is^;  bill  blaqkish;  feet  lead-colour;  length  seven 
inches.     Paraguay. 

Thamnophilus  CyctnoeephcUtu,  Vieil.   BaiaraObicuro 

y  Negro,  Azara,  n.  237. 

Blackish ;  beneath  dusky ;  crown  shining  blue ;  middle 
white  streaked;  nape  and  neck  black;  wing-coverts 
white-edged,  and  spotted;  tail  dull  blue ;  feet  blackish ; 
female  greenish,     Paraguay. 

ThamnophUua  Ruficapillus,  Vieil.  Batata  AeanaledOf 

Azara,  215. 

Crown  red;  throat  and  chest  black  and  white  banded; 
« 

belly  whitish;  back  varied,  blue  knd  brown;  middle 
tail  feathers  blackish;  outer  black;  outermost  white 
tipt ;  bill  above  black,  beneath  pale  blue ;  feet  lead- 
coloured  ;  length  six  inches  and  a  quarter.    Ptoaguay. 

TTuimnophilus  Viridis,  Vieil. 

Green ;  forehead,  throat,  hinder  parts  and  tail  above, 
black  and  white  banded ;  length  six  inches  and  three 
quarters.     S.  America.     Mus.  Paris. 

ThamnophUut  Viresaru,  Vieil. 

Crown  greenish-gray,  black  spotted ;  quill  black,  white 
dotted;  body  above  greenish;  beneath  reddish-gray; 
tail  black,  white  tipt,     S.  America. 
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ThftmrnphUuB  Rufifms,  ViaU.  Pl.  Enl.  711. 

Above  rufous ;  beneath  ashy ;  bill  black ;  feet  yellow- 
ish.    C^yeniie. 

« 

TTUniMiop&i/iM  CristaKlluSi  Vieil. 

Head  reddish-browB ;  body  above,  reddish-brown,  and 
yellowish-banded;  beneath  dull  red;  feet  and  bill 
brown ;  length  ten  inches.    Brazil. 

JTMmnophUw  cmfireuSf  Vieil. 

Crown  black ;  body  above  black  and  white  banded ; 
beneath,  cheeks,  and  throat,  bluish-gray;  bill  brown 
white  edged ;  feet  brown ;  length  ten  inches.  Brazil. 
Mas.  Pans. 

Another  group,  which  appear  to  have  habits  ihtenne* 
diate  between  the  thrushes  and  the  warblers,  which  are 
peculiar  to  South  America,  with  slender  bills,  rounded 
wings,  and  tail,  long  slender  tarsi,  have  been  separated 
by  Mr.  Swainson  under  the  name  of  DrymophUa. 

fVhiieJegged   ArUrThnuK    Drymaphila   Leucopusj 

Swainson. 
Buibas  brown;  beneath  whitish;  vent,  eye-streak, 
wing-cover  spotted  fulvous;  breast  with  a  concealed 
black  collar ;  legs  whitish ;  male  chin  black ;  female 
chin  and  throat  fulvous ;  length  five  inches  and  a  half. 
Bahia: 

Long-legged  Ant-Hirash^  DrymophUa  Longipes^ 

Swainson. 

Rufous,  beneath  black;  sides  of  the  crown  ash ;  belly 
white;  1^  long,  pale;  length  six  inches.  Brazil. 

fflUte^houlderedAni^Tlirush,  DrymophUa  trifasciata, 

Swainson. 
Black;   ^apulars,  interscapulars,  and  two  bands  on 

U  2 
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the  wing  covers  snowy  white;  length  seven  inches. 
Brazil. 

Black  Ant*  Thrush^  Drymophila  Atra^  Swain. 

Black,  base  and  edge  of  the  interscapular  feathers 
white ;  length  seven  inches. 

DrymophUa  Variegctta^  Vigors.     Zool.  Joar.  I.  559. 

Above,  olive-brown ;  head  black,  white-striped ;  eye- 
brows  white ;  wings  and  tail-feathers  black,  white-tipt ; 
breast,  belly,  and  rump,  red ;  length  five  inches. 

* 

Drymophila  Velata,  Temm.  PI.  Col.  334 

Blue-black;  face,  cheeks,  and  forehead  black;  throat 
chestnut ;  length  seven  inches.     Timor. 

Others  of  a  small  size  peculiar  to  America,  which 
have  short,  rounded  wings,  graduated  tail,  and  moderate 
and  slender  tarsi,  have  been  called  Farmicivara  by 
Mr.  Swainson. 

IVkUe^spotted  Ant^lVren,  FormictJiHna  Maeulaia, 

Swainson. 

Above  black,  with  many  white  spots;  beneath  ashy- 
white,  varied  with  black ;  secondaries  yellow-tipt ;  tail 
graduated ;  length  five  inches.     Brazil. 

Black-throated   AnUWren^  Formicivora  NigrieoUiSf 

Swainson. 

Above  grayish,  beneath  black;  sides  and  eye-streak 
snowy ;  tail  graduated,  black,  white-tipt ;  length  fiMir 
inches  three  quarters.    Brazil. 

Short'tailed    Ant-fVren^    Formicivora  BrewcaudOf 

Swain. 

Cinereous;  throat  and   breast  black;   shoulders  and 
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wing  covers  spotted  white ;  tail  very  short ;  length 
three  inches  and  a  half.    Brazil. 

The  second  division  of  the  genus  Thamnophilua  of 
Temminck  is  the  genus  Oyclaris  of  Swainson. 

Tail  square,  and  the  bill  slender  and  scarcely  toothed ; 
but  strongly  curved  at  the  tip. 

Oray-headed    Tanager^    Lath.   24      Tanagra  Out- 
anenaU,  Gm.  Vail.  O.  A.  76.  2. 

Green,  head  hoary-ash ;  forehead  and  double  occipital 
band  red ;  five  inches  and  a  half  long.     Guiana. 

Other  shrikes  have  the  upper  mandible  straight  in  its 
length  and  crooked  only  at  the  end.  They  are  all 
foreign,  and  their  form  passes  by  insensible  degrees 
to  that  of  the  warblers  and  other  slender  beaks. 

Others^  the  Vanoa  of  Buffon^  have  the  bill  com- 
pressed in  its  whole  lengthy  the  end  very  much  hooked» 
and  the  lower  jaw  recurved. 

They  are  all  found  in  the  ancient  continent,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Indian  and  Oceanic  Islands.  They  are  the 
genus  Vanga  of  Vieillot    Their  tail  is  wedge*shaped. 

Hookedr-biUed  Shrike,  Lath.  15.  Laniua  CuTvirastri$^ 
Lin.  PI.  Enl.  228.  Tkamnoj^ui  LeucooephaluM^ 
VieiU. 

Body  white,  back  black ;  primary  quills  with  five  white 
spots;  outer  tail  feathers  black,  white-tipt;  occiput 
gieenish-black ;  length  ten  inches.  Madagascar.  Brit. 
Mus. 

*  Id  pottiDf^  the  oaines  to  the  species,  I  have  only  mentiotied  the  name 
med  by  the  firrt  describer,  without  the  specific  name  has  been  altered ; 
otherwise  I  mi|^ht  hare  added  three  or  four  names  and  often  more  to 
each  of  the  species  ;  for  almost  every  author  thinks  he  g^ires  a  good  rea» 
800  to  alter  aJraost  every  generic  name. — J.  £.  G. 
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JDestraying  VanJga^  Vanga  destructor,  Temm. 

Lafitly,  some  have  the  bill  straight  and  sknder,  and 
are  remarkable  for  a  crest  c^  recurved  feathers. 

The  geftiis  Prinops,  of  Vieiilot 

Geopoy's  Shrike,  Lath.  H.  22.  Lanius  Plumaius, 
Shaw.  VgU.  O.  A.  t.  80,  61.  Frinops  Geoffroyii, 
Vieiilot,  Gal.  142. 

Biue-black,  middle  of  the  back,  tips  of  quiDs,  and 
beneath  white;  back  of  head  and  orbits  dusky;  two 
outer,  and  tips  of  other  tail  fittkthers  white;  seveo 
inches  long  ? 

Cuyier  has  added  here  Pipra  Albifroni,  Gm.  observing 
that  it  is  not  a  pipra.  But  later  authors  have  placed 
it  as  a  myothera,  or  ant-eater. 

Near  the  shrikes,  prqperly  so  called^  are  grouped 
some  foreign  sub-genera,  which  di&v  from  than 
more  or  less,  and  which  we  shall  oow  point  out. 

TifE  Langbayen  or  SwALLow»SnaauBs.    Octptebus,  Cav. 

Have  the  beak  conical,  tXMinded  everywhere*  without 
crest ;  triflingly  arched  towards  the  end,  with  a  very 
fine  point;  slightly  sloped  on  each  side;  the  feet 
rather  short*  and  the  wings  ci  the  same  lengthy  or 
rather  longer  than  the  tail.  Their  capacity  of  flight 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  swallows^  but  they  have 
the  courage  of  the  shrikes,  and  do  nqt  fear  to  attack 
the  ravdn. 

The  species  are  tolerably  numerous  on  the  coasts, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  wheie  they 
fly  continually  and  rapidly  in  pursuit  of  insects. 
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The    Araiamua^    of  Vieillot,    and   the    Leptopteryx 

of  Horsfield. 

'*'  Wing  rather  rounded. 

hanius  Leucocephalua,  Gm.  PI.  Eal.  374. 

Head,  neck,  and  lower  part  of  body  white ;  back  of 
neck,  back,  rump,  scapulars,  wings,  and  tail  greenish- 
black  ;  tail  beneath  black ;  tail  mther  long.  Length  eight 
inches.    Madagascar. 

Wings  long. 

Leptopieryx  Leuchorhynchos,  Horsf.    L,  Leueogcuter, 
Mem.  Mus.  xi.  t.  7.  f.  2. 

Head,  wings,  and  tail  grayish-black ;  back  and  rump 
fuscous ;  chest,  abdomen,  and  upper  tail  coverts 
white.     Timor  and  Manilla. 

jirctiamuB  Cinereus,  Vieil.  Mem.  Mus.  t.  9.  f.  2. 

Ashy-giay,  rump  and  vent  black;  tail  black,  white- 
tipt ;  length  seven  inches  and  a  quarter.    Timor. 

Ocypterui  AlbaviU^tu9,  Cvv.  Beg.  Anm.  iv.  TVircIvt 
SordiduSf  Lath.  Sup^^.  jirutamus  Lineahu^  Vieillotp 
t.  3.  f.  6.     Mem.  Mus.  vi.  t.  8.  f.  1.  2. 

Body  biownifih,  wings  slate-coloured ;  the  2d,  3d,  and 
4tb  jqnills  white-edged  outwardly;  tail  black,  white- 
tipt.    Timor. 

Araiamus  Minor,  Vieil.,  Ocypterus  FuaaUiu,  Valen. 
Mem.  Mus.  vi.  t  9.  f  1. 

Body  brownish,  wings  and  tail  slate-coloured ;  vent 
and  rump  black;  tail  white-tipt  beneath.  Pacific 
Islands. 


'fiiietUer^  Valenc.  Mem.  Mus.  vi.  $ .  1 1. 
.  fua  FiAscus^  VieiL  Diet  H.  N. 

,  back  asby  brown;  belly  reddish;  wii^ 
aa:-coioured ;  rump,  vent,  and  tail  tipanliite. 


..  ;  lndi9y  Gm.    Tschacheri,  Buf.  Fl.  EnL  1 32. 
f.  2.    Bliss,  ij.  t.  15,  f.  2. 

wing  and  body  above  doll  green ;  beneath 
ladc     Madagascar. 


XM*  f  Mdanoleuca,  Forst.  Mss.  lAiniui 
Jm&  ij.  1. 18,  f.  2.  PL  Enl.  t.  9,  f.  1.    Lanku  Urn- 
uthj/mchuSt  and  var.  J3.  Lath,  and  L.  Dondniotmntf 
vim*    Sonnervat,  Voy.  1,  25. 

'  leaJ»  back  of  neck,  wings,  back,  and  tail  Uack ;  lower 
^AOK  coverts,  romp,  thigh»  and  body  beneath  white ; 
(Mgih  seven  inches.     New  Caledonia. 

Ths  Cassicans,  Buff.     Barita,  Cuv. 

atcr  <x  laige  straight  conical  beak,  round  at  the  base, 
>^ii)iiuig  OD  the  feathers  of  the  forehead  by  a  circu- 
u  ^4.ope;  rounded  at  the  back»  compressed  at  the 
^^x>s  with  a  point  crooked  and  sloped  laterally. 

I'tto^  are  large  birds  of  New  Guinea  ami  New 
u.^taad»  which  naturalists  have  arbitrarily  dispersed 
.iAv«4^h  BQAQy  genera. ,  The  finest  has  been  put  among 
iK  ^^  ^^  Paradise^  Paradisea  Viridis,  Gm.  Enl. 
vv  tv  lt$  whole  body  is  of  a  brilliant  black,  with  the 
^^^^s:h  cf  the  head  and  neck  goffered.  It  comes 
i\<ai  ^^'^  Guinea,  as  do  the  birds  of  Paradise. 

(V  ^^hers  are  varied  with  white  and  black,  and 
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inhabit  New  Holland^  and  the  adjacent  isles.  Their 
habits  are  noisy  and  voices  shrill.  They  pursue 
small  birds. 

'^  '^  Bill  with  a  distinct  ridge,  which  extends  up  the  fore- 
head ;  wings  rounded.    The  sixth  feather  the  largest 

Paradisea  Viridis,  Gm.  P.  Chalybea,  Lath.  PI.  Enl. 

t.  634.  Vail.  O.  A.  t. 

Blue-green;  head  silky-black;  woolly;  back,  rump, 
belly^  and  tail,  shining  steel  black.  New  Guinea, 
Papua. 

'^  '^  Bill  without  any  ridge,  surface  nearly  flat.  Wing 
moderate.    Fourth  or  fifth  quill  longest. 

Barita  Anaphonensis,  Tem.  PI.  Col. 

Blackish  ash ;  upper  wing  coverts,  tips  of  quills,  and 
tail-fieathers,  white;  ^tail  not  graduated,  as  said  by 
Cuvier.    His  bird  was  in  moult.     Oceania. 

Coronas  Streperd^  Lath.     White,  Jour.  Zool.  Misc. 

t.  86.    Vail.  O.  P.  t.  24. 

Wing  with  a  white  spot  at  the  base  of  wing  and  tail 
white.    Jun.  reddish  beneath.    Oceania. 

Coradat  Tibiceny  Lath. 

* 

Black ;  nape,  wing-coverts,  vent,  and  tail,  white,  latter 
black-tipt.     Oceania. 

Coracitu  Varia,  Lath.  PI  Enl.  t.  628. 

Black  above;  loins,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts, 
white ;  tail  equal  black,  whiie-tipt.     Philippines. 
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Barita  Dttintei&r,  Temm.  PI.  Coll,  t  273.    • 

Bladddi-ash,  beneatli  dirty  white;  lores,  chin,  tfiroat, 
side  of  neck,  upper  and  lower  tail-coverts,  edge  of  se- 
condaries, white ;  crown,  ears,  quills,  and  tail^  black, 
(latter  white-tipt) ;  length  ten  inches.  Oceania.  Also 
New  Holland. 

Doubtful  species:    Corvua  Pacificus  et  Tropicus  et  Cyano- 

leucus  et  C  Melanoleucus,  Lath.  Not 
seen  by  Temminck.  The  genus  Craiieut, 
Vieil. 

The  Becardb,  Buff.     PsAitis,  Cuv. 

Have  the  beak  conical,  very  thick  and  round  at  the 
base^  but  not  sloping  from  the  forehead.  The  point  is 
slightly  compressed  and  crooked. 

There  is  but  one  species,  of  America,  ash-coloured, 
v^ith  head^  wings,  and  tail^  blacL 

LaniuB  Caymus,  Gm.  Enl.  304  and  377. 

Its  habits  are  those  of  our  Shrikes. 

The  base  of  the  bill  reddish ;  lores  and  orbits  naked; 
base  of  the  quills  ash  iiehen  young;  back  and  chest 
streaked.  Is  the  Titria  dnereus,  Vieil.  Gal.  t  134. 
Pachyrhynchus  Cay  anus,  Spix,  t.  44.  f.  1.  <f. 

lAinius  Inquisitor,  Olfers. 

Difiers  from  tihe  preceding;  the  bill  quite  black; 
lores  feathered ;  inner  web  of  the  quill  with  a  basal 
white  spot;  head  quite  black ;  back  and  chest  spotless. 
Young;  boat  orbits  and  ears  reddish;  back  Uack- 
maiked  ;  chest  with  narrow  streaks.    Brazil. 

Pmehyrhynchus  Semifasdaims,  Spix.  Braz.  i.  44.  (2,  <f . 
Ix^ad-coloured  above ;    beneatfi  ashy  white ;  occiput 
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wliittth ;  ft)tebead,  lore,  infhu&ufllary  streak,  and  chin 
deep  black;  tail  whitisfay  with  a  large  central  black 
band ;  qutll  black,  first  short,  slender,  falcate.  Variety 
of  the  former? 


PsarivLS  Cristaiuij  Swainson.    Laniits  Atricilla,  Cuv. 

Mgs. 

BrowD,  beneath  pale  folvoas ;  base  of  the  wingB  with  a 
coBoeakd  white  spot ;  crown,  blacky  slightly  crested ; 
length  seven  inches.     Braail. 

Tlhfra  Viridis^  Vieil.P  Psaris  Cuvimt,  Swainson. 
Zool.  111.  j.  t.  32.  Paehyrhynchus  Cuvierii,  Spix 
Braz.  45.  1. 

Green  beneath;  yellowish  head;  aboire  black;  nape 
ash ;  thioat  white ;  chest  yellow. 

PsarU  JSrythrogenys,  Selby  Zool.  Joum.  ii.  483. 

Above  ash  gray ;  cheeks  ned  ;  crown,  wings,  and  tail, 
black  ;  beneath  grayish  white. 

■ 

Pachyrhynchui  Niger,  Spix.     Braz.  t.  45.  f.  2. 

Dull  black ;  head  and  wing-coverts  shining  violet ;  wing 
with  two  white  bands ;  outer  tail-feather  white,  tipt ; 
bill  Mack ;  ibet  rather  short;  black  ;  body  five,  tail  two 
inches  long.    Brazils. 

Paehyrkynchua  Cinera$cens,  Spix.   Braz.  t.  46.  f.  1. 

Above  ashy,  beneath  reddish ;  wing  and  taO  chestnut ; 
'  bill  thick,  black ;  cheek  and  lores  rather  naked ;  sides 
of  the  neck  reddish  ;  feet  black  ;  body  five  and  a  half, 
tail  two  and  a  half  inches  lonig.     Brazils. 

Pachyrhynchns  RufescenM^  Spix.    Braz.  t.  46.  f.  2. 
Above  chestnut,  beneath  reddish  white ;  base  of  feather 
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black ;  bill  beneath  yellow ;  wings  spoUess ;  quills 
bbdiish,  red-edged ;  tail  chestniit ;  feet  brown ;  body 
fopr  and  a  half,  tail  two  inches. 


?  Laniua  ValiduM^  Licht.    Jeune.    Distingue  raux  & 

t^te  noire^  Azara,  209. 

Above  sooty  ;  head  rather  crested ;  black ;  rump  olive; 
beneadi  ashy ;  throat  whitish ;  crop  and  chest  reddish ; 
base  of  dorsal  feathers  and  quills  vAdte ;  second  quill 
shortest.  Young,  back  olive ;  quill  and  tail  red  and 
black  varied ;  beneath  reddish  ash ;  length  seven 
inches  and  a  half.    Paraguay. 

?  lAinius  MUratuSf  lich.  d.    Ltanius  pUeaiu9.  fem. 
Lath.  31  ?  2     Muscicapa  jiurantia.  Lath.  ? 

Ashy ;  beneath  white ;  wing-coverts  and  secondaries, 
obsoletely  white-lined;  crown  black ;  forehead  and  ears 
white  ;  female :  cinnamon  ;  crown  brown  ;  forehead 
ashy;  wing  coverts  and  secondaries  obsoletely  fenru- 
gineous  edged  ;  length  5 — 6  inches ;  allied  to  Laniut 
AtricapiUua  9    Cayenne. 

Psaris  niger,  Swainson.     1.  c. 

Black;  beneath  gray;  tail  slightly  graduated,  black, 
white-iipt.  Length  five  and  three  quarters  inches  long. 
BrazQ? 

Packyrhynchus  Variegaius,  Spix.  Braz.  43. 2. 
Ashy ;  wing  and  tail  black ;  wing-coverts  and  wedge- 
shaped  tail  white-tipt ;  quilk  white-edged.    Brazils. 

The  Choucaris,  Buff.    Graucalus,  Cuv. 

Have  the  beak  less  compressed  than  the  Shrikes ;  the 
upper  crest   is  sharp;   arched  equally  in  its  wbde 
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lei^h ;  the  commissure  is  also  a  little  arched ;  feathers, 
which  sometimes  cover  the  nostrils^  have  occasioned 
their  approximation  to  the  ravens,  but  the  sloping  of 
the  beak  will  not  allow  this. 

They  come,  like  the  Cassicans,  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Indian  s  eas. 

United  with  the  genus  Ceblephyris  of  Cuvier,   by 
Tenuninck  and  others,  and  with  the  Coracina  of  Yieillot. 

Papuan  Crow,  Lath.  15.     C  Papuensii,  6m.  PI.  En. 
6.  30.     CMephyria  JavanesiSf  Hors. 

Grayish-ash ;  belly  white ;  quills  blackish-brown ;  eye>- 
spot  black  ;  bill  yellow ;  feet  black,  short ;  length 
eleven  inches.     India,  Sumatra. 

Corvus  mdanaps.  Lath.    Rollier  d  masque 
noir^  Vail.  O.  A.  t.  20. 

Above  bluish-ash  ;  beneath  paler ;  face  and  thiXMit 
black ;  quills  black,  gray-edged ;  biU  black ;  feet  dark  ; 
female,  beneath  brown  ;  banded  with  only  one  black 
band.     Oceania. 

New  Guinea  Crow,  Lath.  14.  Corvus  Novw,  Ouineaj 
6m.  PI.  En.  629.  Coracina  Fasciata^  Vielloit. 

Above  deep  bluish-ash  ;  &ce,  eye-streak,  and  tail, 
blikck ;  loins,  rump,  belly,  thighs,  and  vent,  black  and 
white-banded  ;  quiUs  white-edged  ;  female  grayer ; 
length  twelve  inches.     New  Guinea. 

Graucalus  Mentulis,  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 

Ashy-brown ;  beneath  paler ;  frontal  band,  gular  spot, 
quills,  and  tail,  black ;  chin,  vent,  and  tips  of  tail, 
white ;  length  nine  inches.    Young  of  C.  Melanops  P 
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Titrdu9  OrierUalu,  LaUi.  PI.  En.  271. 2. 
Ceblephyris,  Striga,  Hor^f, 

DiflGers  Qrom  the  fonnar  in  the  eye^biows  being  white; 
loins  and  rump  lead-coloured  ;  tail-feather  black,  base 
white-tipt,  and  beneath  quite  white ;  female^  chest  and 
belly  with  blackish  wavy-lines ;  length  six  inches. 
Others  are  peculiar  to  India  and  its  islands. 

Rufout  Shrike,  Lath.  35.     Laniiu  Rufkt^  Lin.  PI. 

En.  298.  2. 

Rufous  ;  beneath  whitish ;  head  greenish-black  ;  length 
eight  inches.     Madagascar. 

Dial  Grade^  Lath.  9«  and  Mindanao  T%nuh,  lb.  96. 
Gracula  Saularis^  Lin.  T»irdu9  Mindanaentisy 
Gm.,  and  Stumus  Sctlaris^  Daud.  PI.  En.  627.  1. 
alb.  iii.  1. 17.  18.  Edw.  181.  Vail.  O.  A.  109. 

Blubh-black ;  belly,  broad  band  on  rump,  wings  and 
ouiber  tail-f<$^herp  white ;  siz^  of  i^  thrush.    Bengal. 

Cuvier  speaks  of  a  species  of  a  bright  violet-brown 
colour,  and  the  female  greenish,  which  is  probably  one 
of  the  following  which  form 

The  genus  Ptilonorhynchus,  Kuhl.  (Beitr.)  which 
appear  to  be  allied  to  the  Roller.  Their  bill  is  short, 
hardy  and  strong,  not  nicked ;  swollen  out  in  the 
middle ;  nostrils  basal  and  hid,  and  the  tarsi  strong  and 
short ;  the  toes  united  at  the  base,  and  the  wings 
moderate,  with  fourth  and  fifith  quill  the  longest 

Temminck  has  changed  the  name  to  Cttta,  which 
Waggler  has  used  for  Pitta. 

Pyrrfujtjoorax  Violaceuit  Vieillot. 
PtHonorhynchm  Holosericeus,  Kuhl.  PI.  Coll.  t.396. 
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Ptilanarhjfnehua  MacleayUf  Lath.  H. 

Shilling  piirple*black ;  tail  and\ring8  dull  black;  bill 
ydlowiah ;  length  thirteen  inches^    New  Holland. 

Corvus  Squamulosus,  lUiger. 
PtSonorhynckus  Holosericetts  junior,  Knhl.  Fern. 
Tern.  PI:  Col.  422. 

Above  duII-green ;  quills  pale  olive ;  black  internally  ; 
beneath  whitish  yellow,  dull  green  edged ;  length  thir- 
teen inches      New  Holland. 

VariedRoUer,  Lath.  PtUonorhynchus  Firtdis^  Waggler. 
Citia  Virescens,  Temm.  PL  Col.  896.  Ptilonorhyn- 
ehu9  Smitkiif  Lath.  Mss. 

Above  dull  parrot-green;  beneath  paler;  shaft  and 
tips  of  feathers  with  a  square  white  spot;  quills  white- 
tipt ;  length  twelve  inches. 

The  Bethtlbs.     Bethtlus,  Cuv. 

With  thick  short  beak,  inflated  on  every  side,  slightly 
oompressed  toward  the  end. 

But  cHie  species  is  known,  the  fi>nn8  and  colours  of 
which  resemble  those  of  our  common  pies. 

The  Lanius  Leverianus  of  Shaw ;  the  L,  Pieatus  of 
Latham,  the  Corvus  collurio  of  Daudin.  It  has  been 
considered  as  a  Tanagra  by  Illiger  and  Temminck. 
Mus.  Lever,  t.  59.  Vail.  O.  A.  t.  60,  Gal.  Ois.  1. 140. 
To  these  genera  must  be  added : 

The  Falcunculus  of  Vieillot,  which  is  peculiar  for  the 

lower  and  upper  jaw,  both  being  incurved. 

Peculiar  to  the  Oceanic  Islands. 

Frontal  Shrike,  Lath.  H.  N.  86.  t.  20.  Laniua  Fron* 
talis.  Lath.  PI.  Col.  t.  77.  Vieil.  Gal.  137. 

Crested;  brown;  beneath  yellow;  head  and  neck 
black ;  sides  with  two  white  bands.     N.  Holland. 
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Negro  Thnager,  Lath.  34.  Ibnagra  Ca^ama,  Tin. 
T.  Cayenensia,  Gm.  PI.  Enl.  t.  114.  f.  3.  Pipra 
Sereruiy  Desm.  t.  26.  27. 

Shining  black;  sides  of  the  chest,  and  beneath  the 
wings  yellow.     Brazil. 

Tuneful  Manakin,  Lath.  28.    Emberiza  Fhrn/nmiy   ' 
Sparmann.     Pipra  MuaicOf  Mus.  Carls,  iv.  t  92. 
Desm.  1. 19.  20. 

« 

Dusky-black ;  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  be- 
neath orange  }  crown  and  nape  blue ;  chin,  cheeks,  and 
throat  black ;  forehead  yellow  or  black.     St  Domingo. 

Cayenne  Tanagert  Thnagra  CtdoroUca,  L.  T.  Fkiacea, 
Var.Lath.    E.  PvsiUa,KnU. 

Shining  bkick  ;  belly,  chest,  and  forehead  ydkm ; 
outer  tail-feather  with  a  white  spot  internally ;  three 
and  a  half  inches  long.     Brazil. 

Re(l-bellied  Tanager,  Euphone  Rufiveniria^  licht 

Steel-black;  sides  of  the  chest  bright  yeUow;  belly 
chestnut ;  female  green ;  middle  of  the  belly  and  occiput 
ash ;  rump  chestnut ;  length  four  inches  and  a  quaiter. 
Brazil. 


Jaearine  Tanager^  Lath.  32.     Ibnagra.  Jaearina,  Lia 
Edw.  t.  306.  PI.  En.  1 224.  3.     Embmxa,  VieiL 

Violet^black ;  wings  beneath  whitish  ;  tail  divaricated, 
forked.     Brazils. 

Tanagra  Viridis,  VieU.  PL  Coll.  36.  U3. 

Green ;  back  bluish ;  chest  and  beUy  yellow ;  crown 
yellowish-green.     Brazik. 
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*   Variable  Tanager,  Lath.     T.  Variabilis,  Lath. 

Shining-green ;  nimp  greenish  ;  tail  blackish  ;  bill 
horn-colour ;  feet  brownish. 

Black-necked  Tanager.     T.  Nigricollis,  Vieil.    Not. 

Lath. 

Forehead,  sides  of  bead  and  chin,  throat,  back,  wing, 
and  taU  black;  crown  and  back  of  neck  blue ;  chest 
and  body  beneath  yellow ;  bill  black ;  feet  chestnut. 

Oolden  Tanager,  T.  Auraia^  Vieil.  Lindo  Azul,  n. 

99.    Azara. 

•  FtMehead,  cheeks,  chin,  quill,  and  tail-feaihers  black ; 
top  of  head  sky-blue ;  top  of  neck  and  small  wing- 
coverts  blue ;  back  and  body  beneath  blue  j  bill  black ; 
feet  chestnut.     Paraguay. 

Thnagra   Olivacea,  Desm.  is  the  young  of  T.  Rubra. 

The  Gross-beak  Tanagbrs. 

Bill  conical,  large^  swollen  out,  higher  than  broad, 
tmdc  of  the  upper-jaw  ronnded. 

The  genus  Saltator  of  Vieillot. 

'  Orand  Tanager,  Thnagra  Magna,  Gm.  Saltator 
Olivaceiu,  Vieil.  Gal.  t  77.  PL  En.  t.  205.  Desm. 
t.  43. 

Olive-brown;  forehead  and  cheeks  blue;  maxillary 
streak  black ;  throat  and  vent  red ;  eyebrow  and 
throat-spot  white.    Brazil. 

Black-faced  Tanager,  Lath.  10.     Tanagra  Atra,  Gm. 

X  2 
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Tanagra  Melanopis^  Lath.  PI.  En.  t.  714.  2.  Desm. 
t.  42. 

Ash  I  front  of  head  and  neck,  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  black ;  seven  inches  long ;  female  brown  beneath. 
Guiana. 

Cayenne  Roller,  Lath.  14.  Coracias  CayenenMis,  Gm. 

PL  En.  t.  616.  FringUla  Coracina,  Kuhl.    Sdtaior 

Viriscens  et  C^Bndescens^  Vieil.  Tanagra  DecumanOf 

Licht.     Habia  d  sourcU  blanc,  Azara,  81.    Tanagra 

Superdliaris,  Spix.  Braz.  t.  57.  f.  2. 

Brownish-green ;  eyebrows  white ;  a  black  streali  on 
the  side  of  the  throat  ;  lower  part  of  neck  and  bieast 
ashy;  tail  wedge-shaped;  length  nine  inches.  Ca- 
yenne. 

Orange-billed  Tanager,  Lath.  H.  Saltator  Aurantia- 
roatris,  Vieil.  Habia  d,  bee  orangey  Azara,  ni.  83,  84  ? 

Lead-coloured;  crown  dusky;  beneath,  brown  mixed 
with  rufous;  superciliary  streak  white  beneath;  outer 
tail-feather  white-tipt ;  bill  orange ;  length  eight  inches. 
Paraguay. 

Blue^winged  Tanager,  Saltator  Cyanoptertu^  VieiL  D. 

Bluish-ash;  front  of  wings  blue;  quills  black,  green- 
edged;  tail  bluish;  bill  and  feet  blackish.  South 
America. 

SaUator  Flavtis,  Vieil.  Habia^  n.  87.  Azara. 

Eyebrows  and  body  beneath  deep  yellow ;  above  yel- 
lowish brown  ;  bill  blackish,  beneath  bluish ;  feet 
blackish  brown.     S.  America. 

Saltator  MelanoUucus,  Vieil. 
Body  above,  throat  and  front  of  chest  black ;  beneath 
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white;  biU  above  black,  beneath  yellow,  feet  black. 
S.America.     Mus.  Paris. 

SaUaiar  BubicuSy  Vieil.  from  Habia  Roxisa,  Azara,  p.  8. 

Crest  fine  red;  forehead,  side  of  head,  and  nape 
reddish-brown;  throat  and  body  beneath  dirty  red; 
body  above  dull  red ;  bill  blackish ;  feet  reddish.  South 
America. 

Saltaiar  AlbicolUst  Vieil. 

Above  brownish  gray  ;  beneath  pale  gray,  brown- 
spotted;  eyebrows  and  throat  white;  bill  and  feet 
brown.    S«  America.     Mus.  Par. 

Tanagra  Paittadnaf  Spix,  Braz.  57.  2.  (f . 

Ashy-black ;  bill  very  large,  thick,  high,  convex,  hooked 
and  ferrugineous ;  wings  above  brownish,  beneath 
white ;  body  eight,  tail  four  inches  long.  Brazil. 
Allied  to  T.  Magna,  Lath.     Is  it  a  PUyltu,  Cuv.  ? 

Saltaior   CtBTulescens,  Vieil.      Habia    Cega   blanca, 

Azara.  n.  81. 

Head  and  body  above  bluish ;  beneath  reddish  white ; 
bill  blackish.     South  America. 

Saltator  ruficapillus,  Vieil. 

Head  and  body  beneath  red;  throat,  chin,  and  tail 
bluish-gray;  forehead,  cheeks,  and  belly  black;  bill 
bluish-black ;  base  yelk)wish ;  feet  black.  S.  America. 
Mus.  Par. 

Saltator    Viridis,  Vieil.  from  Habia    Verde,  Azara. 

No.  9. 

Cnrnn  brown ;  eyebrows  reddish ;  sides  of  head  and 
occiput  pale  lead-colour;    throat  and  upper  part  of 
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body  yellowish-green,  beneath  white ;  bill  red,  beneadi 
blue;  feet  brown  and  blue.     S.  America. 

Saltator  Niger,  Vieil. 
Shining  violet-black ;  bill  and  feet  dull  black.  Brazils. 

SaUaJtoT  Ruber,  from  Habia  Puriso,  Azara,  88. 

Eyebrows  and  body  beneath  reddish;  above,  varies 
red  and  brown;  upper  wing«coverts  and  quills  deep 
brown ;  bill  dull  blue ;  feet  lead-coloured.  South 
America. 

Saltator  l/alidue,  Vieil.  from  Habia  Robustana^  Az.84 

Crown  black,  body  above  brown,  beneath  reddish- 
white;  wing  coverts  gray;  bill  orange;  base  black; 
feet  yellow.     South  America. 

Saltator  Mactikittis,  from  Habia  Cobigas  Piniadas^ 

Azara,  86. 

Back  brown^  quills  blackish,  white*spotted ;  body 
beneath  reddish;  throat  brown-'Streaked ;  bill  above 
blackish,  beneath  blue;  feet  blackish.     South  America. 

Tanagra  Capiatraia,  Spix,  Braz.  t.  54,  1. 

Ashy,  beneath  ferrugineous  ;  head  brownish ;  band  at 
the  base  of  the  bill  black ;  middle  of  the  belly  white ; 
feet  black  ;  bill  thick ;  quills  black,  pale-edged. 

Tanagra  Diademata,  Natter.  PL  Coll. 
t  243.     Pyrula  Azmrea,  Vieil.  GraL  Ois. 

Azui-e-blue ;  face,  wing,  and  tail-feather  black,  latter 
blue-edged ;  crown  red  ;  nape  white. 

Tanagra  Flammiceps,  Pr.  Max.  PL  Coll.  177. 

Bright  red-brown ;  beneath  paler ;  head  duller;  crown 
crimson ;  bill  black ;  quills  and  tail  red-edged.  Brazils. 
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SaliatoT  AtricoUU,  Spix,  Braz.  t.  56,  f.  2» ; .  Tana- 
gra  Ougularis^  Lkht.  Hahia  Gola  JVegra,  Azara, 
n.  42,  Vieil. 

Above  brownish*  beneath  fenrugineous  ;  tail  fenxigineous 
beneath^  obscurely  banded ;  cheeks^  throat,  and  crop 
black ;  quills  whitish ;  bill  thick,  yellowish ;  body 
seven  inches  and  three  quarters;  tail  three  and  three 
quarters  bog.    Brazil. 

The  True  Tanagees. 

The  bill  ooaical,  shorter  than  the  head ;  broader 
than  high ;  upper  jaw  acute,  arched. 

Paradiie  Tanager,  Tanagra  TcUao,  Lin.  Edw.  t.  349. 
PI.  Enl.  t.  7,  1,  and  1. 127, 1 2.     Desm.  1. 1. 

Violet,  back  black;  rump  fulvous;  head  green;  chest 
and  wings  violet ;  quiUs  and  tail  black ;  female,  rump 
orange.    Brazil. 

Oreen^headed  Tanager,  Lath.  29.     Tanagra  Tricolor, 
Gm.  PL  Enl.  t.  33,  f.  1.  Desm.  t.  3.  t.  4. 

Shining  green,  beneath  yeQowish-green ;  wing  coverts 
violet ;  face  and  upper  part  of  the  back  black ;  rump 
fiilvous, — ^Var.  Crown  and  throat  violet ;  and  an  orange 
band  from  each  eye  over  the  nape.     Cayenne. 

Black  and  Blue  Tanager,  Lath.  23.  Tanagra  Mexi- 
cana,  Lin.  T.  Ftaviventris^  Vieil.  PI.  Enl.  t.  290» 
t.  2.  155, 1.    Edw.  t.  350.  Desm.  t.  5. 

Black,  beneath  yellowish ;  crown,  chin,  chest,  and 
rump  blue ;  sides,  black  and  blue,  spotted ;  length  five 
inches.  South  America.  Blue-shouldered  Tanager, 
Lath.     T,  Virens,  Lin.  is  perhaps  the  young. 
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Red-headed  Tanager^  Lath.  26.  Tanagra  Gyrda* 
Lin.  PI. En. 1. 133. t. 2.  Edw.t23.  Desm.tl6,tl7. 

Green  ;  red  head  ;  collar  yellow ;  chest  blae ;  spot  oo 
the  wing-coverts  reddish-yellow  ;  length  four  and  three 
quarters  inches.     S.  America. 

Rfrfous-headed  Tanager,  Lath.  25.  Tanayra  Cayamy 
Lin.  R  Enl.  t.  201.  2.  <r.  290.  1.  ? .  Desm.  1. 10. 
t  11. 

Fulvous ;  back  green  ;  crown  rufous ;  cheeks  black. 
Female,  green  ;  beneath  yellow-green ;  crown  red. 

bishop  Tanager,  Penn.  Lath.  17.  Tanagra  Epii- 
copua,  Lin.  PI.  Enl.  t.  178. 1.  2.  Edw.  t  351. 1. 
Desm.  1. 15. 

Ash  ;  wings  and  tail  blue  externally.  Femak,  brown; 
head,  neck,  and  chest,  bluish ;  belly  grayish ;  wing  and 
tail  black ;  length  seven  inches.     Cayenne. 

Archbishop  Tanager,  Lath.  H.    Showy  Tanager,  Lath. 

Tanagra  Omata,  Lath.     Tanagra  Archiepiscopu$f 

^  Desm.  1. 17. 18.     Mus.  Carl.  iv.  t.  95.    Spix,  Braz. 

Lazuline  blue  ;  wings  and  tail  greenish ;  smaller  wing- 
coverts  silky  yellow ;  back  blackish  azure ;  body  seven, 
tail  three  inches  long.    Brazil. 

Sayacu  Tanager,  Lath  18.  Tanagra  Sayaca,  Lin. 
PI.  Enl.  301.  1.  Gracula  Glauca,  Sparm.  Mus. 
IIL  14.  T,  Episcopus,  Lath.  T  CceHstk,  Spin. 
t,  56.  1.  <r. 

Glaucous  ;  wings  and  tail  bluish ;  smaller  wing-^overts 
silky  milk-white.     Brazil. 
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Tanagra  OlivcacenB^  licht.     Tanagra  Sayaca^  Fein, 

Lath. 

Shining  olive ;  crown  greenish ;  wings  and  tail  brown ; 
base  of  the  quills  and  coverts  greenish*gray.    Brazil. 

Red-bellied  fTarbler,  Lath.  146.  MotaciOa  Velia,  6m. 
Tanagra  Varia^  Desm.  t.  2.  PI.  t. Enl.  669. 3.  Edw. 
t,  22. 

Fine  black,  mixed  with  brown  ;  belly  and  breast  rufous; 
greater  wing-coverts,  quills  and  tail  black,  blue-edged ; 
forehead  bluish-green ;  rump  gilded-green.    S.  America. 

Spotted  Oreen  Tanager^  Lath.  19.    Tanagra  Punctata^ 
Lin.  PL  Enl.  t.  133.  1.  Desm.  t.  8.  9.     Edw.  t.  262. 

Green,  black-spotted ;  beneath  yellowish-white.  The 
young  or  female  of  Tanagra  Sayacaf  Var.  Spotted 
Emerald  Tanager^  Lath.  H. 

Palm    Tanager,  Tanagra    Episcopua,  Desm.    $,  T, 
Palmarum.  Pr.  Max.  PI.  Col.  1. 178. 2.  Desm.  1. 16. 

Tanagra  Chloroptera,  Vieil. 

Above,  pale  yellow ;  quills  and  tail  green ;  throat  and 
front  of  neck  black ;  bill  and  feet  pale  brown.  Brazils. 

%  Tanagra  Melanotha,  Vieil. 

Forehead,  sides  of  head,  and  back  black ;  crown  and 
back  of  neck  blue ;  quills  and  tail  black,  blue-edged ; 
body  beneath  red ;  bill  and  feet  black.    Brazils. 

Tanagra  Formosa^  Vieil.  Linda  BeUo^  Azara,  94. 
Yellow  cheeks,  throat,  neck,  and  chest  black ;  larger 
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lower  wing-covatf  sflvory;  biO  hbdc,  beneath  blue; 
feet  violet-black.    Sooth  America. 

Tanagra  CanorOf  YkSL  fiom  XimkMoH,  Fenandez. 

Blue  varied  with  (olvoos;  taO  Uadi,  white-tipt ;  wings 
partly  bfaie  and  partly  fbhrons ;  bill  reddish-white;  fiset 
gray.    New 


Tanagra  Lausooephala,  Vieil.      Limdojtzml  Caheza 

Uonea,  Azara,  93. 

Doll  violet,  crown  bluish-white ;  bill  Uack ;  feet  black- 
ish.   Sooth  Am«ca. 

Tanagra  Detmartitii^  VieiL 

Forehead  Uack,  crown  blue;  nape,  chin,  and  body 
beneath  yellow;  above  yellow  and  black  varied;  bill 
brown ;  feet  flesh-coloured.     BrazQ« 

Orange  FincA,  Lath.  FringiUa  Zena,  Lath.    Tanagra 
Multicolor,  Vieil.  Gall.  Ois.  t.  76.  Catesby,  Carol.  1. 
t.42. 

Head,  body  above,  quills  and  tail  black;  eyebrows 
white ;  throat  yellow ;  chest  and  rump  reddish ;  belly 
yellow ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Tanagra  f  Melalioteray  Guldest.   Nov.  Act.   Petrop. 

xix.  1. 13,  14. 

Above  ferrugineous ;  beneath  deep  yeUow;  head  and 
nape,  wings  and  tail  brown,  white  streaked ;  bill  and 
feet  livid ;  very  doubtful  if  a  Tanager.     Russia. 

Tanagra  Striata^  Vieil.     Undo  Celeste  Oro  y  NegrOt 

Azara,  94. 

Beneath  yeUow,  head  blue  and  black;  back  above 
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Uack ;  quiUs,  and  larger  upper  wing-coverte  and  tail 
black,  blue-edged;  bill  blackish,  white  beneath;  feet 
bluish.    S.  America. 

Tanagra  Peruviana,  Vieil.  T.  Cayana^  mas  Desm. 

Crown  and  back  of  neck  foxy-red ;  throat  and  chest 
green;  lower  part  of  back  pale-yellow ;  primary  quills 
and  tail  brown,  greenish-blue  edged;  feet  and  bill 
browQ.     South  America. 

« 

9  Tanagra  Rudis,  Lath. 

Throat  brownish-ash;  chest,  belly,  and  rump  ferru- 
gineous  red ;  bill  and  feet  brownbh-ash.     Coromandel. 

f  Tanagra  Ornata,  Lath. 

Beneath  shining  ash,  above  brownish-green;  head, 
mask,  and  shoulders  violet ;  wing  spot  golden  yellow ; 
bill  dull  gray.     East  Indies. 

Tanagra  Faseiata^  Licht. 

Olive-gray ;  beneath  ash ;  cheeks  and  wing-coverts 
black ;  throat  and  basal  wing-band  white ;  length  six 
inches.     St.  Paul,  Brazil. 

Tanagra  Leucoptuea^  Licht. 

Gray ;  face  bluish-black ;  crown,  throat,  chest,  and 
jump  pale  ferrugineous ;  middle  of  belly  white  ;  length 
six  inches.     Brazil. 

Blue-headed  Tanager^  T  Tricolor,  B.  Lath.  Tanagra 
Cyanocephala^  Vieil.  TBvbricoIlia,  Tem.  Kuhl. 
H.  Eul.  33. 2.  <r.  PI.  CoU.  245. 2.  ? . 

Green ;  face,  upper  part  of  back,  quills,  and  tail  black, 


aoB 


tao  htter.gPBcm-c^pt*;  top  of  head*  ii|fKr  |Mit,aod 

of  face,  eni»  aad  low  pvt  of  neck 


Tmrngfu  3lOTcifa.Tcm.FL  CoIL«2. 1. 

Greenuh;  bcDeath  paler ;  fiKe,bflly  and  ipotoDthioat 
htaA ;  throat,  side  of  nedc,  snuli  ving-^xifvtSv  aad 


Tamagru  OirimdBa,  Tcmm.  PL  CoiL  42.2. 

Tdbar;  free,  qiotsoatiiioat,  and  qioti  on  back  Mack; 
wb^  and  tafl  green  |  henrafh  blonlL    BrazQs. 

roBo^rv  Fiffafa,  Temm.  PL  CoD.  48. 1. 2. 

Blue;  beneath  pak-biowii ;  foidiead,  bill,  side  of  fiux, 
eais,  and  upper  part  of  back  black ;  fiemale,  back, 
wings*  and  tafl  greenish* 

Tamagra  Camkapetta,  Swain.  ZooL  Dfaist  iil  1 174. 

Tbmagra  J^Bphroeq^hala,  VieiL 

Crown  and  nec^  abo?e  ash;  back,  wings,  and  tul 
olive;  forehead,  chedcs,  and  throat  yellow;  body  be- 
neath bloish-gray  in  the  centre;  bill  and  feet  Mack. 
S.  America. 

Tanagra  CyanoveniriM,  VieiL 

Face  bbck,  crown,  nape,  and  chin  yellow-green ;  back 
and  upper  wing-coverts  yellow  and  black ;  chest  blue ; 
belly  blue  with  a  yeQow  centre ;  biD  black ;  feet  flesh- 
coloured.    Brazils. 

Tanagra  Rufiventris^  VieiL 

Blue-black,  side  of  chest  yellow ;  centre  of  belly  red- 
dish ;  bill  black ;  feet  brown.     Brazils. 
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Green  Tanager,  Liith.  Tanagra  Virens^  Lin. 

Above  green,  beneath  yellowish;  lores,  cheeks,  and 
throat  black ;  bill  dull  black ;  feet  brown.    Brazil. 

Tanagra  CUoroeyanea,  Vieil. 

Olive  green,  throat,  neck,  and  middle  of  belly  blue ; 
bill  and  feet  brown.     South  America. 

Tanagra  Graminea,  Spix,  Braz.  t.  53.  2. 

Green,  beneath  pale  yellow;  quills  and  tail  black; 
crown  green-edged ;  bill  finch-like ;  throat  yellow-green ; 
feet  yellowish ;  body  four  and  three  quarters ;  tail  two 
inches  long.     Brazils. 

Schraul^s  Tanager^   Tanagra  Schrankii,  Spix»  Braz. 

t.  51. 1.  (f.  2.  $ . 

Varied  black  and  green,  beneath  golden ;  forehead  and 
lores  black ;  rump  and  crown  orange ;  throat  and 
sides  greenish ;  bill  short,  compressed,  black ;  body 
four,  tail  one  inch  and  a  half  long.  Female  not  yeUow- 
crested ;  back  duller.  Allied  to  T.  CitrineUa,  PL  Col. 
Brazils. 

Tanagra  Axillaris^  Spix,  Braz.  ii.  t.  54:  f.  2  $  . 

Dull  ash ;  beneath  white ;  quill  and  tail  blackish,  partly 
banded. 

Tanagra  Viridis,  Spix,  Braz.  48.  2.  ^. 

Green,  beneath  yellowish;  bill  compressed,  scarcely 
thick ;  feet  yellowish-white ;  body  six  and  three  quar- 
ters ;  tail  three  inches  long ;  whiskers  black  ;  tarsi  long, 
strong ;  quills  blackish,  brown  tipt 

Some  are  peculiar  for  their  bills  being  very  slender, 
like  the  Warblers. 
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The  genus  Nbmosia,  of  Viefllot 

Rett4kToated  Tanager,  Lath.     Tanayra  gularisy  Lid. 
PL  EnL  1 155.  2.  Desm.  t  12. 14. 

Black,  beneaih  white;  head  red;  thioat  cnmaon; 
leni^  seven  indies.    BraziL 

Hooded  Tanager,  Lath.  IL     Tanagra  Pileaiay  Gm. 
PI.  Enl.  t.  72.  2  Desm.  1 41. 

Bloisk-ash,  beneath  white ;  crown  and  streak  on  side 
of  neck  black ;  a  white  spot  between  eyes  and  beak ; 
female  bloish-ash,  beneath  white ;  length  seven  inches. 
Brazil. 

Corier  observes,  that  the  Btade-ikroaJted  Tanager, 
Lath.  T.  NigriaMis,  6m.  H.  Enl.  U  720. 1.  is  a  War- 
bler (Sylma).    Vieillot  places  it  in  this  genus. 

YdloW'tkroaied  Tanager,  Nemowia  JlovtcoUw,  Vieil. 

GaLt75. 

Black,  throat,  back,  rump,  and  vent  yellow;  chest 
and  belly  white  ;  bill  brown,  beneath  white;  feet  black. 


Tanagra  Spectdifera,  Temm.  PI.  Coll.  36. 1.  2. 

Black ;  throat,  sides  of  neck,  spot  on  wings,  back,  and 
rmnp,  and  vent  yellow ;  beneath  yellowish- white ;  /e* 
male  olive-green ;  edge  of  quills,  tail-feathers,  and  be- 
neath yellow.     Brazils. 

Red-headed  Tanager^  Nemoria  Ruficapilla,  Vieil*  D. 

Head  and  throat  red ;  sides  of  neck,  and  rump  pale- 
yellow  ;  body  above  green-olive ;  bill  brown ;  beneath 
yellow.    South  America. 
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The  Oriole  Tanaobrs^ 

With  the  bill  conical,  ardbed,  acute*  and  nicked  at 
the  end. 

The  genas  Tachyphonub  bf  Yieillot. 

Creded  Tanager,  Lath.  9.     Tanagra  Cristata,  Lin. 
PL  EnK  t  7.  2.  Desm.  t.  47—49. 

Blackish,  crest  orange;  throat  and  rump  fulvous; 
female,  bxown  beaeath ;  rump  and  maigin  of  the  quills 
bright  ferrugineous ;  bill  brown  ;  base  of  the  lower  jaw 
white. 

Tanagra  Martiaiit,  Temm.    PI  Bnl.301.2.    Tachy- 
phonua  Desmarestiit  Swainson. 

Glossy  Mack;  crest  and  rump  fulvous^  vent  rufous; 
under  wingH:overts  snowy. 

Red-neeked  Tanagety  Tanagra  JRuficottitt  Licht. 

Black)  throat  chestnut,  paler  near  the  chest;  belly 
whitish ;  double  spot  on  the  wing ;  and  loins  white ; 
bill  and  feet  black;  six  inches  long.  Is  it  of  this 
section  ?  Brazil. 

WhiU'winged  Oriole,  Lath.  3L  T\xnagTa  Nigerrima^ 
Gm.  PI.  Enl.  t.  179.2  dr.  711.  ? .  Oriolue  Leucop- 
terti8,Gm.  O.  ilfeloleuaif,  Sparmann.  Mus. Carls. ii. 
31.  dr.    G.  Ois.  82. 

Black ;  wing-spot  white ;  female,  cinnamon-brown ; 
beneath  ashy ;  length  eight  inches.     S.  America. 

Cuvier  has  referred  Tanagra  Olivacea  to  this  section, 
but  it  has  since  been  proved  to  be  the  young  female  of 
T.  Rubra. 

Tanagra  SpecuUfera,  Temm.  PI.  Cd.  36.  I.  2. 
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T.  Cirrtumdas,  VkSL  D.    Desm.  t.   . 

Head,  back,  belly,  wings,  and  above  the  tail«  black; 
three  outer  tail-feathers  yellow;  shoulder-spot  white; 
taiU  beneath  fulvous ;  bill  black,  beneath  yellow ;  feet 
black.     South  America. 

Palm  ThruMhy  Lath.  106.     Turdut  PdUnarum,  Lin. 

PI.  Enl.  t.  589.  1. 

Olive  green ;  beneath  ashy ;  occiput  and  cheeks  black, 
with  three  white  spots  on  each  side ;  length  six  inches. 
Brazil. 


Tanagra  Quodricobr,  Vieil.  D. 

Forehead,  cheeks,  wings,  and  tail,  black;  inner  webs 
of  the  quills  white;  crown  and  body  beneath  yellow; 
cheeks  and  back  of  neck  dull  ash ;  feet  and  bill,  brown. 

Tachyphonus  Olivacetu,  Swain. 
Olive  ;  beneath  fulvous-white;  crown  ash ;  orbits  yellow. 

Tachyphantu  Ptgorsii,  Swain. 

Violet-black;  crest  red;  grapular  and  under  wing- 
coverts  snowy. 

Blaek'faced  Finch,  Lath.  4.  Fringilla  CrUtaia,  Gm. 
Fl.  Enl.  t.  181.  1.  7.  Mammea,  Lath,  not  Lin. 
VieU.  Ois.  Chant,  t.  29.  Tachyphonus  RtAegcem^ 
Swain. 

A.  Loxia  of  Temminck  ? 

Tachyphonus  Fringiloides,  Swain. 

Ash  ;  beneath  whitish ;  crest  crimson  ;  sides  black ;  bill 
short  conic. 
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Taehjfpktmui  SuehUt 

Olive  beneath ;  pale  fulvous ;  crest  yellow ;  wings  black ; 
inner  base  of  quills  white. 

Taehyphonus  !fhmr00lri$f  Swain. 

Glossy,  olive-black ;  scapulam  white ;  under  taO-covera 
niferos;  bill  sldbder. 

TaehffphanuB  Ruber,  VieiL 

DuU  red ;  crown  purple-red ;  body  beneath^  rosy  red ; 
bill  and  feet  reddish.    Sooth  Aitlerica. 

Taehyphonus  ChhrUkrus,  Yieil* 

Above,  wings  and  tail  gre^;  beneath  yellow;  bill 
brown;  feet  reddish.    BfMils, 

Tanagra  Sahra,  Spiz«    Bras,  t  48. 1.  tf. 

Above,  yellowish-green;  beneath  lemon-yeDow ;  bill 
thick,  black;  forehead  yellowish;  crown  not  crested; 
throat  cinnamon  colour ;  body  seven,  tail  three  inches 
long.    Brazil. 

Tanagra  PentciUata,  Spix,  Braz.  t.  49. 1. 

Yellowish-white  above;  beneath  orange;  head  ashy; 
occipital  crest  drooping,  olive  and  white;  thiCMt,  crown 
white;  bill,  short,  subulate;  tarsi  slender;  quilb  yel- 
low-green ;  tail  olive-green ;  body  six  and  a  half*  tail 
three  inches  long.    Brazils* 


Tanagra  Brunnea^  Spix,  Braz.  L  49»  2  ^. 

Above  brown,  beneath  ferrugineous ;  occipital  feathers 
long,  reddish;  bill  short,  compressed,  and  arched; 
rump  reddish ;  feet  blackish;  body  four   and  a  half 
inches,  tail  two  and  three  quarters.    Brazils. 
Vot.  VI.  Y 
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Spix  hu  placed  hei«  Miuckapd  RtJmcoUu^  FL  Enl. 
t.  381,  which  Cuvier  calk  knAmpdU,  and  Temminck 
a  Coracina. 

Oolden-^^rested   Tanager,    TanagtQ  AuricapiUOf   Pr. 
Max.  Spix,  Braz.  t.  52.  1.  dr.  2.  j .  Azara.  N.  101. 

Above  olive,  beneath  folvous  feirugineouft ;  crown 
lemon-colour;  wings  and  tail  black;  base  of  the 
seconda^  qaiUs  n^ite ;  body  silt  and  three  quarters, 
tail  three  inches  j  female  darker  beneath ;  crest  very 
small.    Brazils. 

jRedr-belUed   Tanag^f    Tanogra   Rt^/ivenier^     Spix. 

Braz.  t.  50. 1. 

Black,  beneath  and  hinder  part  of  back  reddish-yellow; 
crown  yellow;  wing^overts  white;  bill  arched,  com- 
pressed; sides •  Mldish ;  body  six*  tail  three  inches 
long ;  differs  from  T.  Cri»tataf  Lin.  crest  not  purple ; 
belly  not  black.     Brazil. 

Oolden^forehead  Tanager^  Tanogra  AurifronM^  Spix, 

Braz.  t  50.  2. 

Above  brown ;  fe&lhers  gray-edged )  beneath  whitish ; 
fordiead  of  the  males,  especially  ov^  the  eye  and 
shottiders,  yeU6w$  Ult  conical,  colaipres^,  keeled; 
body  four,  tail  xddIb  and  a  lAtf  inches  lottg.    BrftziL 

Red-necked  Tanagert  Tmagra  RnfkeUu,  Sjifac,  Braz. 

t  54. 3.  dr. 

Fuscous  brown;  beneath  white;  hlsad  and  spot  over 
the  ears  black ;  streak  over  the  eyes  and  on  the  crown 
tirhite;  napal  collar  reddish;  body  five  and ii htdf,  tail 
two  inches  and  a  quarter.  (Smberiza  cap,  N.  S.  PI. 
Enl.  386  ?)  Allied  to  Palm  Vifush.    Brazil. 


t- 
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Tanagra  Cmtatella,  Spix» 
Bniz.63.  1. 

Bliek;  brpwa  above;  dirty  white  beneayth  ;  bfise  of  the 
feathers  ashy  bbck;  crowQ  cxiestod,  black,  purple 
centred ;  bill  finch*like ;  vnngs  spotless  ;  tail  black  ; 
body  five,  tail  two  inches  and  ahalflong«  Tanagra 
Pt/rala,  Lath.  ?    FringUla^THewieif 

Cardinal  Tanaoebs. 

With  the  bill  conical,  slightly  swoUep,  and  with  a 
blunt  prominent  tooth  at  the  sides. 

The  genus  Pyranga  of  Vieillot. 

MUnssippi  Jhnager^  I^tb.  Muscicapa  JZu&ra,  Lin. 
Thnagra  MiasissipeMis^  6m.  T.  Variegata^  6m. 
Loxia  Virginica,  6m.  Taiiagta  JBstiva^  6m.  7%« 
Summer  Red  Bird  of  Catesby.  Car.  1.  54.  Edw. 
t  239.  R  Enl.  t  741.  Lath.  H.  t.  93.  Desm. 
t.  82.  33.    Wils.  A.  O.  i.  t  6.  f.  9. 4. 

Bed  Tanager,  Lath.  45.  Laxia  Mexicana,  Lin.  and  T. 
Olivaeea^  6m.  The  Scarlet  Sparrow,  Edw.  343.  t, 
44.  PI.  EnL  1. 156. 1.  Brisson,  iv.  t.  2.  5.  Desm. 
Tang,  t^  34.  37.    Pyranga  Erythramelae,  Vieil. 

Bed;  wings  and  tail  black;  tail  white-tipt;  female 
and  young  oUve-gneen;  beneath  whiter  thioat  and 
chest  yeUow;  quiJIs  i(M^  tail  bcowp. 

Black'-headed  Tanager^  Lath.  13.     Tanagra  Atrica^ 

ptUa,  Gm,  ?l  Enl.  OW,  2. 

JRed;  head,  win^,  and  toil  black)  «irQ9k  on  wing 
white ;  length  seven  inches.    6uiana. 

Cuvier  has  proposed  to  place  this  with  Laniue,  and 
VieiUot  makes  it  a  genus  called  Lanio.  But  Temmmck 
places  it  hiMe. 

¥2 
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Pyranga  Oyonictoiu, Vieil. 
GaLOis.  t.  81. 

Aboine  bine;  body  beneath  yellow j  bill  Mack;   feet 
pale-ydlovridi.    South  America. 

Pyramga  Gmerot  Vieil. 

^i^A  P^Jl  ^^^  and  tail-^coverts  wfaite*spotted ;  tail 
white-tipt ;  fidet  and  bill  black.    South  America. 

Tanagra  Jjudoviciancit  IWikon. 
A.  O.  t.  20. 1.    Pyranga  ErythropU^  VieiL 

Back,  wingB,  and  tail  black ;  l^ige  ving-coverts  yellow- 
tipt;  smaller,  yellow;  body  hrhnj^h  yellowish-green; 
fiiceand  chin  pale-ied;  bill  yellowish'^  feet  blue.  S. 
America. 

P.  Icteropw,  Yieii.  D. 

Head,  back  of  neck,  and  back  greenish;  quills  and  side 
tail-feathers  brown,  blue-edged;  chm,  throat,  and  be- 
neath yellow ;  bill  brown ;  feet  yellow.  South  America. 

P.  Icieromdoit  Vieil.  D. 

Above  black ;  beneath  and  middle  of  the  throat  yellow ; 
bill  blackish ;  beneath  horn-colour ;  feet  reddish.  S. 
America. 

Green-headed  Tanager.    P»  Chlorocephaluiy  Vieil.  D. 

Head  greenish;  body  above  very  pale-blue )  beneath 
yellow  ;  bill  brown  ;  feet  reddish.    South  America. 

The  Ramphocslinb  Tanaoees. 

The  bill  conical,  and  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw 
swollen  behind. 

The  genus  Hkamphocdu$  and  Rhamphopie  of  Vieil. 
Brazilian  Tanager,  Lath.  2.     Tanagra  BraxUia^  Lin. 
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7.  Rudis,  Lath.  Mas.  Cari.  iv,  t  92.  $  •  PI.  Enl.  t. 
126.  1. 127.  1.  Desm.  Tang,  t  30.  31.  Mham- 
pkoeehu  Coccineus,  Yieil. 

Scarlet ;  wings  and  tail  black ;  bill  black ;  middle  of 
the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  white ;  length  six  inches  and 
a  half.    Brazil. 

Ited-breoited  Tanagett  Lath.  1.  Tanagra  Jacapa^ 
Lin.  Laniut  Carbo,  Pallas.  PI.  Enl.  t.  128.  1.  2. 
Edw.  t.  267.  Desm.  1 28.  29.  Nat.  Misc.  1 234. 
Rhamphoceluf  Purpureua,  vieil. 

Black ;  forehead^  crop,  and  chest  crimson ;  six  inches 
and  a  half  long ;  female  duller.     South  America. 

Black^throated    Tanager^  Tanagra   NigrogularUf 

SpiXy  47. 1. 

Crown,  neck,  sides,  and  rump  scarlet;  face,  orbits, 
cheeks,  chin,  middle  of  the  belly,  back,  wings,  and  tail 
black  ;  body  six,  tail  three  inches  long. 

Latham  notices  the  Poppy  Tanager^  Habia  Ponceau^ 
and  the  Paraguayan  Tanager,  Habia  Jaune  of  Azara, 
all  firom  Paraguay.  These,  with  some  other  South 
American  birds,  form  the  genus  Sector,  of  Vieillot 

Tanagra  VireM  of  Linnseus,  T  FariajbUiSf  and  T,  Ca- 
mora  of  Gmelin,  have  not  been  figured.     T,  AUnfrons, 
and  T  Afnboinensis  are  taken  from  Seba. 
Tanagra  Sinensis,  6m.  from  .Sonn.  114,  is  perhaps  a 
Finch,  and  T  Capitalist  Lath.  1 12,  is  perhaps  a  Ploceus* 

Tanagra  Ccmdea,  PI.  Enl.  t.  203.  2.  is  a  Finch  ;  T. 
Airaia  is  a  Lamprotomis.   T,  BfUitarist  an  Icterus,  and 
T.  Albirastris,  an  Oriole.     T.  Ouianenis  is  a  Lanius. 
Vieillot  has  here  placed  the  genus  Dulus* 

St.  Domingo  Tanager,  Lath.  16.     Tanagra  Dominica^ 
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Lin.  Fi.  Efil.  t.  1S^.J,  Z.    Dmhis  PtimaHm,  Vieil. 
Gul.  016. 1. 147. 

Above  olive-brown ;  beneaA  Whitish ;  bhu;k  spotted ; 
tail  diglitly  forked.    St»  Domingik 

And  also  the  genus  Arremono. 

SUetU  Tanager.  Tanagra  Siientf  Lath,  fiom  Sonn« 
1. 11?.  R  Etil.  t  "712.  !»i«iw2odl.  %.  t.  ^  Misc.  t. 
761.  Dedfb.  t.  3^—40.  Afr&nim  t^qmOw,  Ti&L 
Gal.  1. 18. 

Green ;  head  and  beneath  homy;  sides  of  head,  eye* 
broi^»  throat,  and  shouldisr,  ydloW  ^  t^kraat-bar  black. 

The  Flt-catchees,  Gobemouchesj  Cuv.    Mubcicapa,  Un. 

Have  the  beak  depressed  liorizontally,  furnished  with 
hairs  at  the  base,  and  the  point  more  or  less  bent  and 
sloped  Their  manners  are,  in  general^  those  of  the 
shrikes,  and  they  liv€  oa  small  birds  or  insects,  ac- 
oovding  to  their  size.  The  weakest  of  them  pass 
insensibly  into  ibb  form  <iS  tfa^  Blender  beaks.  We 
divide  them  as  IbUows : 

The  Tteants,  Tteannvs,  Cuv. 

With  a  very  long,  strong,  and  straight  bffi.  The 
upper  ridge  straight  and  blunt ;  the  point  is  suddenly 
bent  These  are  American  birds,  of  the  size  of  our 
shrikes,  and  equally  brave*  They  defend  their  young 
even  against  the  eagles,  and  are  able  to  drive  from 
their  nests  all  the  predacious  birds.  T!be  largest 
species  prey  on  small  birds,  and  will  even  sometimes 
attack  carcasses. 

The  first  section  has  the  tail  very  longly-forked ; 
wings  long ;  inner  web  of  quilb  nicked.  'GfibemeU$, 
Such.    (Vigors.) 
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M¥9cicQpa  Tipem,  licht  1823,  ChibemeleM  Cunning^ 
hamif  Such.  Zool.  Jourp.  1825.  ii.  t.  4.  Muscicapa 
LongicaudOj  Spix,  Braz.  ii.  t  17.  Yiperu,  Azara, 
76.     Tyranmu  BeHulut,  Vieilt 

Ash-ooloured ;  black  streaked ;  red  streak  on  middle 
€t  wing ;  tail  and  wing  blackish,  iriiite-edged ;  throat 
yrUtftt  with  bro^d  chestnut  crescent  $  body  fourteen, 
tail  ten  inches  k>ng.  ^Brazil. 

Mmcieapa  VeMa,  lidit.  (1823.)  Spix,  Braz.  1. 18. 

Ash;  wings  and  forked  tail  sooty  3  body  eight  inches,outer 
tail-feather  four  and  a  half,  inner  three  indies  long. 

M^cioapa  Tyranmu,  Lin.     Tyrannui 
Sawmna,  Yieil.  O.  A.  S.  t.  43.    Briss.  t.  39.  3. 

Body  black  above,  white  beneath ;  bill  and  feet  white. 
South  America. 

Muscicapa  Fucata^  Spix,  Braz.  1. 19. 

Olive;  lemon-yeUow  beneath;  erown  orange;  throat 
asl^-white.     Brazil 

TyrafUMM  Lomgipenmitf  Swain. 

Cineiwiis  ;  diin  ^i^Mftish ;  tsA  biown.    Qiazils. 

Muscicapa  Despotes^  licht. 
Head  gray ;  base  of  crown-feathen  scarlet ;  back  olive ; 
quills  and  tail  black ;  throat,  chest,  and  belly  bright- 
yellow.    Bahia. 

Muscicapa  Forficaia,  Lath. 

Pale-gray ;  white  beneath  ;  quills  and  tail-feathers 
black,  gray  edged ;  bill  and  feet  black.  South  America. 

Tyrannus  Mdamcholicuf,  Vieil.     Suiriri 
Ouau,  Azara,  n.  138. 

Crown^feathers    long,    yelkw    or   red;  body   above 
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Uackish^liiovni ^  deep-yeUow  beneath)  ooter  lail^ 
feathers  t&j  long.    South  America. 

Muscicapa  Tetapa^  Vieil.     Tifranwut  Violeniut^  Vieil. 

Yetapa^  Azara.  190. 

Crown-feathers  yellow,  black-tq>t ;  bluish  ash  above» 
white  beneath ;  quills,  tail»  bill,  and  feet  black.  Sooth 
America. 

In  the  second  section,  the  tail  is  square.  Some  have 
the  wings  moderate,  inner  beard  of  the  quills  entire. 
Platyrhyn6ho9^  Temm. 

Laniua  Stdphurcttus^  lin.  Corvus  l^lavtu,  Ghn.  FL 
Enl.  1 296.  249.  Vieil.  O.  A.  S.  1 47.  Tiframm 
Magnanimus^  Vieil.    Corvui  Flavigcuter,  Lath. 

Brown  ;  yellow  beneath ;  head  blackish,  with  a  whitish 
ring ;  bill  and  feet  black.*  South  America. 

Lanius  PUwngua^  Lin.  Tyrammu  Pen^ 
taveo,  Vieil.  PI.  Enl.  212.  Vieil.  O.  A.  S.  16.  Tjf- 
ranniit  CamtDorua,  Viefl. 

Black;  beneath  yellow;  crown-streak  folvona;  ocnhr 
band,  white ;  bill  black. 

Mutcicapa  Audax,  Lath.  PI.  Enl.  453.  2. 

Black ;  yellowish  beneath ;  crown  yellow ;  fece,  &c., 
white.    Brazils. 

Mu8€icapa  erinctot  Lin.  JIfiuciocpa 
Ludovicianaf  Lath.  Wils.  A.  O.  t  Tyrammu  Irrir 
tabUU^  Vieil.  Tyr.  CayanetuUf  Brlss.  Suiriri  Brum 
etRouge^  Azara,  95* 

Head  and  neck  bluish ;  belly  yellowish ;  back  greeniab ; 
quills  and  tail  reddish;  bill  and  feet  brown,  N. 
America. 
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Spiny^fooUd  Tyrant,  Tyranniu  Calcarattu,  Swain. 

Cinereous  brown ;  knees  armed,  with  small  acute  spines. 
Brazils* 

'    Musdcapa  Legatus,  Licht  * 

Olive  brown ;  white  beneath  ;  length  five  inches  and  a 
half.    Bahia. 

Tyrannus  BeUicotuif  Vieil.    From 
Suirifi  Roxo  Obscuro^  Azara,  n.  189. 

Crown  and  neck  above  reddish-brown ;  back  blackish ; 
red  beneath.     S.  America. 

Red-Jyroton  Tyrant^  Tyranmu  Pyrrhophaiu$t  Vieil. 
Grieenish-biown  above ;  red  beneath.    S.  America. 

Tyrannut  RixomSt  Vieil.  Suiiiri,  n.  Azara,  137. 
lUe  brown ;  yellow  beneath.    South.  America. 

Tyrannui  SolUariui,  VieO.    Suiriri 
Chorreado  iodo^  Azara. 

Crown-feathers,  inside  yellow,  outside  blackish ;  body 
beneath  blackish ;  belly  white  and  brown  spotted.  South 
America. 

In  others  the  wings  are  moderate^  and  the  tarsi  long. 

Mutcicapa  dnerew,  Grm.  Briss.    Suppl. 
t.  3.  £  2.    TyrawiUB  Rufa$,  Vieil. 

Ash-rump ;  tail  and  body  beneath  reddish.  S.  America. 

Yettaw-rumped  Flycaichers  Lath.     Tyrannut  Eufe$^ 

cent,  Swain. 

Ferrugineous ;  paler  beneath ;  tail  rufous.   S.  America. 

Tyrannui  Ambtdans,  Swain. 

Olive  brown;  yellow  beneath ;  crest  orange.  Pemam* 
buco. 
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Black  and  fVhUe-  Winged  Tyrant,  Lanius  Nengeia, 

Lath,  (not  Syn.) 

Gray ;  white  beneath ;  wings  and  tail  black.    Brazils. 

Tyrannu8  AUncollist  VieQ.     Sumri 
Chorreado  sin  BoxOf  AzJBLra,  n.  186. 

Body  above  blackish-green ;  beneath  yellow,  with  blade- 
bh  cross-bands.    S.  America. 
Wings  and  tail  equal;  oreanknown^ 

Mmcieapa  loazfdroj  Spiz.  Brazils, 
ii.  t.  23. 

Olivaceons  yellow  above ;  sulphureous  beneath ;  crown 
crimson,  erectile ;  body  six  inches  and  one-third ;  tail 
two  inches  uid  three^oarters  long.    Brazil. 

Muacioapa  PolyglMa^  Lich. 
Spix.  Brazil,  t.  24.  Pepoaza^  Azara,  201.  lynm- 
nu9  Pepoaxa,  Vieil. 

Ash  above ;  ashy-white  beneath ;  body  eig^t  inches, 
tail  three  inches  and  three  quarters  long,    Brazil. 

MuMcicapa  SimUit^  Spix,  Brazil 
ii.  t25. 

Olive-brown  above,  pale  yellow  beneath;  crown  oranget 
quill  and  tail  black-brown ;  body  six  inches;  tail  two 
inches  and  three^oarten  kNig. 

Mtucicapa  JJiaamophUoiiegf  Spix. 
26. 


Chestnut;  paler  beneath;  body  seven  indies  and  a 
half;  tail  three  inches  and  a  qnarter  long.    Brazil. 
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Stuscicapa  Cinerea,  Lath«?  Spix. 
Brazil,  t.  26. 2, 

Reddish  chestnut;  head  and  nape  lead-coloured; 
throat  whitish-ash ;  body  seven  inches  and  threenjuar- 
ters ;  tail  three  inches  long.    BraziL 

Tyrannui  Rujitmiriat  Vieil. 
Az.205. 

Throat,  crop^  and  body,  above  lead-coloured ;  beneath 
teddish  ;  bSl  and  feethlack.     S.  America, 

2)iramim  AirioapiUmB^  VieiL  Az. 
204. 

White ;  head,  tail^  quills,  and  wing-coverts,  black.  S. 
America. 

In  others*  the  beak  is  moderale ;  the  wings  long; 
inner  beard  of  the  quill  nicked ;  and  the  tarsi  short ; 
tail  various. 

TTiick-billed    Tyrant,     TS/rannui    CroBHroitriSf 

Swain. 

Gray-brown;  pale-yellow  beneath;  biU  strong,  Mexico. 

Noity  JS/rani,  Tyrannus  VociferuB,  Swain. 

OKve^grayt  yeUow  beaaath ;  crest  red;  primaries 
foiated.    Mexico. 

Laniuf  Tyrannui^  var.  Lath.  Ty* 
rannui  Pipiriy  Yieil.  TSftunnus  Intrepidus^  Vieil. 
WiU.  A.  O.  ii.  L  13.  1.  Yiefl.  Gal.  Ois.  1 133.  O. 
A.  S.  t.  44.  Mutcicapa  AhimoBat  Licht 

Ash;  beneath  white;  crown  blackish,  with  yellow 
streak.    S.  America. 
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Mfueicapa  Sv^rea.  Spix,  Braz'.t  20. 
Qveemsh-olive  above ;   lemon-colour  beneath ;  crown 
orange-yellow;  tail  square;  length  cig^t  ipches,  tail 
three  and  a  quarter. 

Muscicapa  Sibilana^  Licht.  Le  Siffleor 
d'Azara,  n.  191. 

Back  olive ;  crown  and  tail  black ;  b^lly  amianthus ; 
length  seven  inches  and  a  half.    St.  Paulo, 

Mtucicapa  Oaleata^  Licht    Undo  Bruno- 
huppe  OuanCf  Azara,  101. 

Forehead  and  orbits  black ;  crest  and  occiput  orange ; 
back  olive  ;  entirely  fulvous  beneath ;  tail  rounded  and 
black ;  length  seven  inches.     St.  Paulo. 

Mu9cicapa  Nijfticepsy  licht 

Green ;  chest  yellow ;  throat  and  belly  white ;  crown 
black ;  length  six  inches*  Rahia. 

IC  Comata^  licht    Muscicapa  Oaleaia,  Spix.  Braz.  t 
27.>28. 1.  (not  Licht) 

Violet-black j  crown  crested;  body  seven,  tail  three 
and  three  quarters  inches;  female  f  crown  not  crested. 
Brazil. 

Mu$cicapa  JFlamcaudaf  Spix.  Braz.  t.  28. 2. 

Above,  sooty-olive;  yellow,  white  beneath;  tail  red- 
dish-yellow ;  body  five,  tail  two  inches  long.      Brazil. 

White  Fly^caicher,  Muscicapa  McBsta,  licht.  Tyran- 
nus  Irupero^  Vieil.  Muscicapa  Nivea^  Spix,  Braz. 
1 29. 1.      Iruperot  Azara.  204. 

Snow-white ;  primaries  and  tips  of  tail  black :  body 
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five  inches  and  three  qoarten,  tail  two  inches  and  thxee 
qoarten  kxig.    Bnisil. 

Muicicapa  Albiventeff  Spix,  Braz. 
1.30. 1.  (f.2.  ?. 

Blackish  above ;  forehead,  and  beneath,  snow-white; 
tail  deep-black ;  body  four  inches  and  a  half,  tail  one 
inch  and  a  half. 

Muicicapa  Dominicana^  lacht.  Spix, 

t  Bniz.^t.  29.  2.    Viuva  Brcuilians,  Pepoaza  Domini^ 

eam,  Azara,  n*  20B.     T^rannus  DominiantUf  YieU, 

Black ;  head,  neck,  and  beneath,  white ;  body  five,  tail 
twofaidies.    BmzU. 

Mugcicapa  Rt^fina^  Spix,  Braz.  t,  31^  I.  d".  2.* ;« 

Brown;  yellowish-white  beneath;  tail  and  bill  longj 
male>  crown  yellow ;  body  five  and  a  half,  tail  three 
inches  long. 

MnmAoapa MyMiacMy  Spix,  Braa.  tSl.  *«  1.  (f  2.  $ « 

White ;  streak  above  the  ears,  wing,  and  white-tipt  tail, 
Uack.;  middle  of  the  back  diity-whitp ;  tail  somewhat 
we^ge-dnped ;  body  five,  tail  two  inches  one-fifth  long. 
Biazil. 

Mtueicapa  Varies  VieU.    -Suiriri  Chorradeo  DAazo^ 

Azara,  178. 

Blackish,  pale-yellow  beneath.    South  America. 

MuMcicapa  Flam,  Gm.  PI.  Enl.  t.  589. 2.    Vieil.  Ois. 

Am.  Sept.  41. 

Brown,  yellow  beneath ;  bill  and  feet  brown.     . 

Others,  which  inhabit  New  Holland,  have  the  bill 


ofVigw 


The  Flteatibs,  Mcsofcu^  Qv. 

Hate  the  bedk  long  and  vcfy  ili  |b  f  ri  ;  taioe  Ik 
width  of  its  hei^  efea  at  tke  base.  Tkecmtn 
rerjr  obtuae,  aod  yet  niobile.  Tke  e^gca  kan  a 
ifi^  oral  bend.  The  pGiot  and  the  nakftmg  are 
weakt  anl  thae  aie  long  threads  at  de  taaaa  oC  the 


Hieir  weakness  allows  diem  to  take  anljinaeds; 
and  many  of  them  are  adorned  widi  laag  phnnes  at 
the  tail,  or  fine  crests  on  the  head,  or  at  least  with 
plumage  of  brilliant  colours. 

The  majority  of  them  belong  to  Africa  or  India. 
Some  species  allied  to  these  are  remadEable  fcr 
a  beak  still  more  ailaiged  and  depressed  than  die 
preceding. 

Others,  which  have  the  beak  large  and  depressed* 
are  distinguished  by  high  legs  and  a  shoit  taiL  There 
are  but  two  or  three  known,  of  Amoica,  ^Aicfa  Uyc 
on  ants ;  whence  they  have  been  united  to  the 
tribe  of  Thrushes  called  Anteaters. 


Muscicapa  Crisiatut,  PI.  Enl.  373.  2.     VaiL  0.  A. 

iii.  142.1. 
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Azure  Flyeakher^  Lath.  36.     MuMcicapa  Ccervdea^  H. 

Enl  t.  666.  1. 

Shining  blue ;  bluish-white  beneath  ;  length  five  inches. 
Philippines. 

Muscicapa  CyaneOf  VieiL 

Deep  blue;   belly  and  vent  red;  length  six  inches. 
East  Indies. 

Collared  Fly  catcher ^  Lath.  11.  Musdcapa  Melanop' 
tera,  6m.  PI.  Enl.  t.  567.  3.  Muscicapa  CoUaris, 
Lath.     Pkdyrkynchus  Collaria^  Yieil. 

Ashy  lead-colour;    wing-band   and    beneath    white; 
length  four  inches  and  three  quarters. 

Le  Mantele^  Vail.  O.  A.  iv.  t  tSl.  1. 
Le  Molenar,  Vail.  O.  A.  1. 160. 1.  2. 

PlatyrynchuM  J^erepicUlatue,  Vieil.     Le  Gobe-mouche 
d  lunettes.  Vail.  O.  A.  1. 152.  1. 

Deep  brown  above;    white  beneath;    eyebrows  and 
orbits  white.    Africa. 

YeUaw-necked  Fly  catcher ,  Muadcapa  JZovicoUw,  Lath. 
Green,  throat  yeQow.     China. 

Deteri  Fly  catcher,   Muecicapa    Deeerti^    Spannann. 

Mus.  Car.  ii.  t.  47. 

Body  ferrngineoiis  and  sooty  black;  belly  yellowish. 
Africa. 

Mutcicapa  Melanoleuca,  Guld.  Nov.    Comm.  Petrop. 

XX.  1. 15. 

White ;  chest  yellowish ;  wings  and  tip  of  tail-feathers 

black ;  length  six  inches.     Geoi^. 
Vol.  VL  Z 
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Mwcicapa  Futcesens,  Lath. 
Brownish,  whitish  beneath.     China. 

Mu9cieapa  Afra,  Lath. 

Dull  yellowish,  black-spotted ;    length  seven  i 
Cape  of  Cood  Hope. 

MuBcicapaLuzoniefma^  Lath.  Sonnerat,  Voy.  t.  27.  f^  ^' 
Violet,  black-gray  beneath.    East  Indies. 

Mfucicapa  Philippensi9,  Lath. 
Gray  brown,  whitish  beneath ;  eyelm>ws  white. 

Muscicapa  Madagascarienna,  6m.  Brisson.  ij.  t.24«  ^ 

Olive;    throat   yellow;    crop    and    chest   yeUo^^'^'*' 
S.  Africa. 

Crested  Promerops,  Lath.     Djmpa  Paradisea' 

Miucicapa  Paradieiu  lath.  Todus  Paradinacui,  Gm. 
PL  Enl.  t.  234.  ? .  2.  Vail.  O.  A.  1. 144. 

Head  black ;  body  white.    Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mada- 
gascar. 

Muscicapa  Cristatus,  Lath.  PL  Enl.  t.  573.  2.    Vail. 

O.  A.  1. 142. 1.  2. 

Head  crested ;  bay  above ;  ash  beneath.    Africa. 


Mutable  Flycaicher,  Lath.    Jtfiwctcopa  MuiatOy 
R  Enl.  t.  248.  2.    VaiL  O.  A.  1. 148. 

Crested ;  varies  in  colour ;  length  eleven  inches. 

Muscicapa  Borbonicaj  Lath.  PL  Enl.  t,  573. 1.    P2aly- 
rhyfickus  Borionicus^  Vieil. 

Ash;  head  greenish-black.    Africa. 
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Muscicdpa  JjArosa,  Swain.  Zool.  111.  t.  179. 

Mufcicapa  Carinata,  Swain.  Zool.  111.  t.  147,     Genus 

Monachra^  Vigors. 

Muscicapa  Senegcdensis^  PI.  EnU  t.  567.  1,  2.  Le 
BirU,  Vail.  O.  A.  t.  161.  L'Agurous,  Vail.  O.  A, 
t.  158.  2. 


Mufcicapa  Cingahnsia,  BrisaoB,  PI.  En.  t.  567.  1.  2? 
Plah/rhynchua  Velaius,  YieiL 

.  Variegated.    Africa. 

Phdrhynchus  Melanoleucu$,  Vieil. 
Black  above ;  white  beneath.     Senegal. 

Plaiyrhynchus  Cyanoleueu$,  Vieil. 
Deep  blae ;  body  white  beneath.     East  Indies. 

Platyrhynchui  AttncoUis,  Vieil. 

Brown ;  eyebrows  and  throat  white ;  tail  wedge-shaped. 
East  Indies. 

PkUyrhynchtia  Polychopterutf  Vieil. 
Black;  gray  beneath.    Australasia. 

Todua  rvbecula^  Lath.  Platyrynchus  Rubecula,  Vieil. 
Aflh ;  throat  and  chest  red ;  belly  white.  New  Holland. 

Todui  Flacigatter,  Lath*    PltUyrhynehm  Flaviga$ter, 

VieU. 

Ashy-brown,  beneath  yellow.     New  Holland. 

PUdyrhynchus  Rufiventris^  Vieil. 

Brown-black,  belly  reddish.    New  Holland. 

Z  2 
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Muidcapa  AUncapUla,  PI.  Enl.  t.  568. 1. 

Body  above  greenish-gray ;  head  crested ;  middle  of 
chest  white.    Martinique  ? 

Mu»eicapaf   Melanoptj  Vieil.    Undo  Pardo  Carpo 

AmariUOf  Azant,  101. 

Brown  above,   whitish-red  beneath;  forehead  black. 
Paragoay. 

MuMcicapa  Nigerrima,  Vieil. 
Black  quills,  inner  edge  and  base  white.  South  America. 

Black-headed  Warbler ^  Lath.  22.  Muecicapa  RuticoUa, 
Lein.  $  •  MoiactOaFlaisicavda,  6m.  Edw.  t.  257.  d*. 
PI.  Enl.  1 566. 1. 2.  Edw.  t.  80.  Gates.  Carl.  1. 1. 67. 

Blaclcy  white  beneath;  length  ten  inches  and  a  half; 
female  ashy-brown  above.     S.  America. 

Crested  fFarbUr,  Lath.  125.  MotacUla  Crieata^  6m. 

PL  Enl.  t.  391,  1. 

Crest  brown  above  ;  gray  beneath ;  length  four  inches. 
6uiana. 

Mtucicapa   Cyanarostris^  Vieil.     Suiri   Negro  peco 

celeetOf  Az.  n.  181. 

Black,  bill  blue,  black-tipt. 

Musdcapa  AmdUaia,  Vieil.  O.  Am.  Sept.  t.  42. 

Above  bluish-ash ;  beneath  brown-red ;  bracelet  yel- 
low ;  length  six  inches.     Martinique. 

Mtucicapa  Phcenoleuca^  Vieil.     Smri  Pardo  y  Blanco, 

Az.  n.  92. 

Brown  above,  white  beneath.    S.  America. 
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Mtucieapa  NigrieaaiUj  VieiL     Smrin  Chorreadot  Ax. 

n.  182. 

Body  above  blackish,  stieaked  with  Mack,  and  reddish 
beneath.     S.  America. 

Muscicapa  Fu»ca^  Yieil.  O.  A.  SepL  1 40. 
Brown,  ochiaceoos  beneath.    N.  America. 

MuMcicapa  PundaiOt  Suiriri  Pmteado,  Az.  n.  l&i. 

Greenish'biown,  white  spotted ;  beneath  yellow ;  length 
six  inches.     S.  America. 

Mu9cicapa  CaudaaUa,  Cola  de  AgudoM,  Az.  n.  227. 

Blackish  varied  with  reddish-white ;  beneath  yellowish- 
white,  varied  with  red ;  tail-feather  acute.    S.  America. 

Mtuckapa  Rubra^  Vieil.     Suiriri  Raxo,  Az.  n.  188. 
Red,  chest  and  belly  yellowish-white.     S.  America. 

MuMcicapa  SibUatar^  Vieil.  Suiriri  Piiador,  Az.  n.  191 . 

Brown  varied  with  deep  green,  white  beneath,  shaded 
with  greenish-gray.     S.  America. 

MuMcicapa  Ideropterys,   Vieil.      Suiriri    Ob»curo  y 

AmariUo^  Az.  n.  183. 

Deep  green,  eyebrows  and  body  beneath  yellow.  S. 
America. 

Muacicapa    RuficapUla^    Vieil.      Suiriri    Cabezay 
RabadiUade  Caneloy  Azara,  n.  178. 

Head  deep-red,  reddish-brown  above,  beneath 
black  and  white.     S.  America. 

Muscicapa  Flaviveniris^  Vieil. 
Reddish-gray  above,  beneath  yellow. 
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PtfUyrhynehua  Xanthopygua,  Spix,  ij.  t  9.  1. 
Ashy-browD,    red   beneath;    rump  yellowish;    body 
four  inches  and  one-third ;  tail  two  inches.    Brazil. 

Plaiyrhynekui  Rujlcauda,  Spix,  Braz.  ij.  t.  9. 1. 

Olive-brown,  taQ  rufous,  yellow-green  beneath  ^  body 
five  and  a  half,  tail  two  inches  and  three  quarters. 


PkUyrhynchiu  Chrysoceps^  Spix,  Braz.  ij.  1 11. 2. 

Brown,  yellowish-white  beneath ;  crown  orange ;  body 
four  and  a  half,  tail  two  inches  and  three  quarters. 
Brazil. 

Plaiyrhynchus  Sutphurescena,  Spix,  Braz.  ij.  1. 12. 1.  <^. 

2.  $. 

Yellow-green,  beneath  greenish-yellow ;  body  five  and 
three  quarters,  tail  two  inches  and  a  half  long.     Braz. 

Platyrhynchu9  HirundinaceuSf  Spix,  Braz.  ij.  t.  13. 1. 

Brownish-black,  chestnut  beneath ;  body  seven,  tail 
three  inches  long.    Braz. 

Platyrhynchut  Cinereus,  Spix,  Braz.  ij.  t.  13.  2. 

Black-brown,  beneath  lead-coloured;  body  five,  tail 
two  inches  and  a  half.    Braz. 

PtaiyrhynchuB  Flaxigmier,  Spix. 

Olive-green  above,  yellow  beneath;  body  four,  tail 
two  inches  and  three  quarters  long.    Brazil. 

'  PlaiyrhynchuM  Breviroitria,  Spix,  ij.  1 15.  2. 

Olive-green,  pale  yellow  beneath ;  body  four,  tail  two 
inches  long.    Braz. 
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Plaijfrhynfchm  PagoMMM,  Spui,  Braz.  ij.  t.  16. 1. 

Olive  >gh-  cakiv  above^  bgpeath  i>ale  ydlowisli ;  body 
five  and  a  halC  tail  two  inches  and  a  half  long.    Brazil. 

Ptaii/rkj/Hchm  MurinuB^  Spix,  Braz.  ij.  1. 16. 2. 

.  Ball  bioiraK  stdphareana  yellow  beaeadi/  body  three 
and  three  qnarten,  tail  one  inch  and  three  qoarten. 

MuMciecyw  PHeehia,  Pi.  Enl.  t  568. 2. 

Brown,    ashy  beneath^   reddish  spotted;    length  six 
inches*  -  Maftiniqoe. 

Platgrhjfmchut  Leucophaiiu^  Vieil. 

Body  above  brown,  yellow  beneath,  white  streaked, 
o.  America. 

In  others,  the  tail  is  uneven,  and  the  two  central 
feathers  are  mnch  the  longest.  The  subgenus,  CcloniOf 
gray,  peculiar  to  South  America. 

Peruvian  Flycatcher^  Lath.  H.  1. 102.  Muscicapa  CaUh 
"   nti«,  Vieil.  JIf.  itfonocAo,  FVeyr.  Licht.  PlotyrAyfi- 
cAtM  FVLvcavday  Spix,  Braz.  ij.  1. 14.  he  Colon,  Azara, 
n.  180.     PlatyrhynchuM  Plaiurus,  Vieil. 

Black,  crown  gray;  forehead  and  rump  white;  length 
nine  inches ;  young  middle  feathers  shorter.     Bahia. 

The  genus  PlatyrhynchuSf^Tem,  and  Plaiyrhynchui, 

Swain. 

Todiu  Rostratus^  6m.    Jhdtu  Platyrhynchm,  6m. 
PaQas,  Spix,  t.  3.  Desm.  Tod.  1.  Gal.  Ois.  t.  126. 

Yellowish-brown,  yellow  beneath ;  bill  very  large. 
ToduM  Rffgiut,  Lath.  Pi.  EnL  t.  289. 
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Platj/rhfnt^fu  Regiuit  Vieil* 
Black-brown,  beneath  reddish.    S.  America. 

Great-biUed  Tody,  Tbdw  Nofuhu,  6m.  Lath.  Syn. 
20.     ToduM  Macrorhynehoa,  Gm. 

Black,  beDy  and  rompied ;  bill  very  large.  S.  America. 

Platyrhynchus  MyMiaceiUf  Vieil.  BigotiUoSf  Az.  173. 
Body  above  brown^  beneath  deqp  yellow*    S.  America. 

PUUyrhynchuM  OUvaceuSf  Temm. 

ToduM  OkcnrtMy  Lath.     Mtuciedpa  Areadiea,  Wils. 
A.  0. 1. 13.  3.  Plaiyrhynchw  Vireacem,  Vieil. 

Olive-green,  greenish-yellow  beneath.    N.  America. 

Plaigrhynchu$  Cancromui,  Swain.  Zool.  111.  1 115,  PI. 

Col.  L  115. 

Platyrhynchus  MusicuB,  Vieil. 
Crested ;  black ;  belly  and  behind  white.    Africa. 

Plaiyrhynchfu  CeyUmemit^  Swain,  Zool.  111.  t  13. 

Mntcieapa  Aurantia,  pi.  Bnl.  1 831.  1.  Platyrhynchus 

AuraniiuB^  Vieil. 
Red  with  a  greenish  tint,  white  beneath ;  chest  orange. 
S.  America. 

Muidcapa  bicolar.  Lath.  PI.  Bnl.  t  675. 1 . 
Black,  white  beneath.     S.  America. 

Platyrhynchus  Melanops^ 

Body   above   reddish-gray;    beneath    reddish-white; 
Cheeks  black.    South  America. 


Tied. 
Dins-SBBL  'adv  g— »    abe  if/tbei;  tail  mUali 
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Tea. 


ViriL 


Platfrkfmckm*  CmmmCb.  YieO.     Jfinao^  CWv- 
»ilw.latL  FLEid.L453.1.CapLE.M.tlS2.Z 

BfowDy  cfeat  mmwlril ;  *^i^f^^*  aad  body  bcBBwi  icd. 
S«  America. 


Plaifrhfmekma  MiuJttJmn,  VieiL  Ikai.  TaiMg.  t 

Deep  olhre-gny,  pale-jdlov  bcBealh;  tfaiiMft  whiter 
bfowB'^iotted.    S. 


fVhiU'headed  Tody,  Todm»  Leueoetpkalms,  Pkl.  Spix, 
ij*  t  3.  2.  Plaijfrhjfndua  XenoDccpAobu,  VieiL 

Bbck,  head  glightly  crested,  and  throat  white.    S. 
America. 
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Platyrhynchui  Dvpontii, 

Nape    pale    blaish-ash;    crown  black;    chest  above 
yellow ;  back  and  rump  olive-green.    America. 

Thb  Fltcatchbrb  properly  so  called,  {MuscicapOf  Cuv.^ 

Have  the  mustaches  shorter  and  the  beak  narrower 
than  the  Elyeaters.  It  is,  nevertheless,  depressed 
with  a  strongly  marked  ridge  above,  straight  edges, 
and  the  point  a  little  bent. 

Two  species  of  this  subgenus  inhabit  France 
during  summer;  they  live  retired  on  the  elevated 
branches  of  trees.    The  most  common  is 

SpaUed-Flycaicher^  Muscicapa  OrUola,  6m.  Fl.  Bnl.  t.  565. 

f.L 

Is  gray  above,  whitish  underneath,  with  some  grayish 
spots  on  the  breast.    In  some  countries  they  are 
kept  in  rooms  to  destroy  the  flies. 
The  other  is 

Pied  Flycatcher,  Muse,  AtricapiOa,  6m.  Enl.  565.  2.  f.  and  3. 

Is  very  remarkable  for  the  change  of  plumage  of  the 
male,  similar  to  the  female  in  winter,  that  is  gray, 
with  a  white  band  upon  the  wing;  they  assume, 
during  the  season  of  their  loves,  a  pleasing  distri- 
bution of  pure  blade  and  white ;  the  back,  wings,  and 
tail  black ;  the  front  collar,  underpart  of  the  body, 
and  a  band  on  the  wing  and  exterior  edge  of  the  tail, 
white.    It  builds  in  the  trunks  of  trees. 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  this  bird 
under  the  name  of  Sycalis  and  Ficedula  in  its  best 
plumage ;  but  as  the  name  Bequ&'Jigue,  which  aaswers 
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toJK0^mJm.lm  jg  mrfy^  jn  ilie  goaUi  MKJ  in  Italy,  se- 
Tend  ^^**"»*^««*«  lia¥e  umled  die  specific  characters 
of  d»Be  faiids  onder  ooe  certain  state  of  this  Fly- 
catditf  ,  and  have  fixmed  of  h  the  imaginary  species 
presented  under  the  name  of  Becnfigue  in  Buffon  and 
hisfoDowen. 

The  if.  Crfbm  of  Bechatem  and  Tanmincky  and  M, 

Sbr^piopkara  of  Yiai. 

Eorope  afao  mnlains  two  other  spedtn* 

En^ysb  F^fcatdier,  Emberixa  Lnehuma^  Soopoli. 
JftMctcqpg  Atria^iUa^  Gmdin ;  Jfofoctlla  flcedalo, 
Gmd*  Ifmcittyg  ilfiuc^iela,  Bechst  MvUkMo^ 
AtriuifSaa,  GmeL  FLEnLt.G68.  f.  1.  Edw.  t  30. 
f.1.2. 

Body  above  and  tail-feather  deep  black ;  forehead,  and 
beneath  irfute;  wings  black;  middle  and  laige  coverts 
white.  The  former  has  a  white  coDar  (whidi  is 
iranting  in  this  species). 

MuMcieapa  Parva^  Bechstein. 

•Aboi^reddish-asb ;  behind  the  ears  bluish;  ^[aiOs  ashy* 
blown;  four  middle,  and  tips,  side  taiUeathers  blackish; 
throal  a|id  chest  bn^t  red*  beneath  wl^tish;  length 
four  inches  and  a  half. 

The  exotic  species  are   those    found  on  the  old 
codtiileiit. 

MuMcicapa  Senegalemis,  Gm.  Le  Pririi.  Vail.  O.  A« 
U  16L  PI.  Enl.  t.  567.  f.  1.  2.  MuseUxqHi  Pririi, 
Vieil. 

Chest  band  and  eye^streak  black ;  body  beneath  white, 
above  bluish-ash ;  crown  bluish.     Africa. 
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ft 

MtueicapaAx^nOy  Vieil,  L'Axurou^^V^A.  1. 158.  f.  2. 
SkiiNDg  bfaiey  beneath  Ofange^red.    South 


Mmdcapa  Ccervlea^  GmeL  FI.  EnL  t  666.  f.  1.  Vail, 

O.  A.  t  153,  f.  2. 

Blue,  nape  and  chest  black-spotted;  belly  and  vent 
Uuish-white ;  taU  and  quills  bloe-blatk.  Africa  and 
India. 

MuMcicapa  Erythropis,  Ladi. 

Spotted,  white  beneath;  forehead  red;  ooontry  un* 
known, 

Muacicapa  NiHdd^  Lath, 

Pale  green ;  wing-coveits  white-edged ;  quilb  and  tail 
Uackish,  yellow-edged.    India. 

AfiMctoopa  CocAtnnenm,  Lath, 

Olive-brown,  beneath  reddish ;  tips  of  thJtee  outer  tail- 
feathers  black  and  white  spotted.     India, 

MuBoeapa   TwquaJta,  Gmel.  PLEnL  t.  572,  f.  1,  2. 
M.  Capenaia,  Kuhl.  VaU,  O.  A.  t,  150. 

Black,  beneath  white;  chest  red;  quiis  white-tipt 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Mdowmtha^  Sparman,  iv.  t,  96, 

Ash,  beneath  yellow;  crown,  wings,  and  tail  black; 
tail-feathers  white-tipt.     Country  unknown. 

Muicicapa  CamatOf  Lath. 

Black  beneath,  rump  and  tips  of  middle  tail-feathers 
white;  vent  yellow;  head  crested.    India.  '' 
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Museieapa  AlbifronSf  Spannan,  Mas.  t.  24. 

Black-brown,  chest  whitish;  belly  pale  femigbeoas; 
forehead  whitish.  Southern  Africa. 

Mtacicapa  ManUlensis,  Qm.  Sonnerat,  Voy.  t  26.  f.2. 

Occiput  and  back  gray ;  head  and  nape  black ;  Imns 
bay;  throat  yellow;  tail-feathers,  middle  white  and 
black,  side  ones  white.     India. 

Muscicc^  Psidiif  Grm.    Sonnerat,  Voy.  t.  38.    Cop. 

E.  M.  t.  192.  f.  5. 

Brown,  beneath  white;  vent  yellowish;  eyebrows  white; 
Crown  lores  black ;  length  six  inches.    Manilla. 

Muicieapa  Pondidteria^  Sonnerat,  Voy. 

Ash'gray  beneath;  white  eyebrows;  spot  on  wing- 
coverts,  and  half  tail-feathers  white;  length  seven 
inches. 

Muadcapa  LeUcura,  Lath. 

Ashy-gray»  beneath  white ;  middle  tail-feathers  black, 
rest  half  white.    South  Africa. 

Miucicapa  Rotea^  Vieil. 

Head  and  back  gray ;  chin  white ;  body  beneath  rosy ; 
the  three  first  quills  internally  red-spotted,  the  rest 
partly  red.     India. 

Mvadoapa  Cyanocephala,  6m.     Sonnerat,  t.  26.  f.  1. 

Cop.  E  .M.  t  191.  f.  4. 

Red,  beneath  yellowish ;  head  blue ;  tail-feather  black- 
tipt ;  length  six  inches.    Ipdia. 

Muadcapa   (kBruleo^CapiUa,  6m.   Sonnerat,  Voy.  t 

27.  f.  2. 

Head,  neck,  and  throat  blue ;  back,  chest,  and  belly 
bluish-gray ;  quill  and  tail-feathers  black.     India. 
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MuMiAoapa  TedeCy  Brisson,  Orn.  ii.  t.  39.  f.  1. 

Brown,  dotted  with  red,  beneath  reddish ;  throat 
whitish ;  quill  and  tail-feather  brown  edged ;  latter  red- 
tipt.    South  Africa. 

Museicapa  Oriaeo-CapUlot  Vieil. 

Crown,  neck  above,  and  cheeks  gray ;  back  and  rump 
olive-green ;  chin  white ;  body  beneath  yellow.    India. 

Muicioapa  AtriaapiUof  6m. 

Head  black,  back  deep  gray;  throat  whitish;  quill 
and  tail  brown ;  vent  red ;  rump  dull  white ;  length  ten 
inches.    China. 

Mu»dcapa  Superdliosaf  Vieil. 

Eyebrows,  chest,  and  belly  white ;  wings  Brown ;  head 
throat,  neck,  back,  and  tail  black.     India. 

Muicicapa  Variegata^  Vieil. 
Brown  beneath ;  forehead  and  rump  white.    India. 

Muicicapa  Sinensi$, 

Greenish- gray,  throat  white;  crop  and  chest  gray; 
belly  and  vent  yellowish ;  quills  yellowish-green ;  head 
black.    India. 

Mtucicapa  JVtgrifrons,  Ghnd. 

Brown;  beneath  olive;  forehead  and  temples  bhck; 
chin  and  throat  yellow ;  quills,  two  middle  tail-feathers 
brown.     Country  unknown. 

MuBcicapa  Grisea^  Lath. 

Black;  beneath  reddish;  throat  gray;  wing-coverts 
forming  a  white  band;  tail  slightly  wedge^^hi^ed.. 
China. 
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M.  Rmjkeniniy  Gmel.  PI.  EnL  t  572.  f.  3. 
Blackt  vent  led.    Soath  Africa. 


r.  Undulata,  VieU.    VaU.  O.  A.  1 159  ? 

Waved,  brown  and  white ;  head  bhddsh ;  wingi  red- 
dish brown,    Africa* 

Red'vented     Flycaidur,     Mtucioapa   H^BmarhmuOj 

Brown,  Illost  1 31. 

Ctooded  crown,  beneath  white;  vent  red;  tail,  and 
sli^tly  crested  head,  black.    India. 

Z>iii»  Flycatcher^  MuBcicapa  Sebrica^  Penn. 
Brown;  throat  and  vent  spotted.    Siberia. 

MuMcicapa  JavanicOt  Spannann,  Mas.  t  75. 

Black,  and  ferragineous  variegated  beneath;  eyebrows 
white ;  crop,  bill,  and  feet  black.    Java. 

Muicicapa  Cyanamelat^  Vieil.    Vail.  O.  A.  1. 151. 

Head  shining  blue-black ;  body  above  bluish  ash,  be- 
neath bluish  white,  varied  with  gray ;  wing-spot  iidiite. 
South  Africa. 

Muicicapa  ScUa^  Viefl.    Vail.  O.  A.  t.  154. 

Eye-streak  black;  middle  of  the  throat  and  chest 
reddish ;  tail  Uack  and  white.    India. 

Mu9eicapa  Priitnnariaf  Vieil.    Vail.  O.  A.  1 160. 

Ferrugineous  brown,  varied  with  olive;  eye-streak, 
throat,  and  bands  on  chest,  black;  crop  and  belly 
white.    South  Africa.- 

MtueioapaJBdonf  Pallas. 
Beneath    yeUowish-white ;    tail    ashy-brown;    long; 
wedge-shaped.    Tartary. 
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G6ldeii-green ;  wings  Mack ;  tliroati  end  thest  reddish; 
rump  and  belly  yellow ;  tptil  lopg ;  t^l-feather  and  quill 
green,  black  edged.     India. 

Muscicapa  MehnickrOf  Lath.  Brown. 
lUust  t  82. 

Cheeks  black  ;  b^ck  and  wing-coverts  ash,  brown  and 
yellow;  chest  yellow;  tail-feathers  and  quills  black, 
India. 

Sitta  Chiaris,  Lath.  Mns.  Carls.  III.  t.  &3. 

Gb^aen ;  beneath  snow-white ;  tail-feather  black,  outer- 
most yellow-tipt.     Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

Papttan  Manakin,   Pipra  Papuensu^  6m.   PI.  Enl. 

707.  f.  2. 

Greenish-black,  beneath  white ;  chest  with  an  oval 
fiilvous  spot ;  two  middle  taii-feathers  shortest ;  three 
inches  and  a  half  long.    New  Groinea. 

Olmcwre  Ftyeatcher^  Lath.  Mtue.  Obseura^  Horsf. 
Z.Lt.f.2.  Af.iKrtiiu2iiMa,  Reim.  PLCol^t  119. 
f.  1.  2. 

Bloish^black ;  beneath  and  ramp  white ;  length  five 
inches.    Java. 


Indigo  Flgcaicher,  Lath.  Mute.  Indigo.  HmL  3.  R.  t. 

Dusky  sky-blue;  quills  and  tail. black;  tail  base  of 
axillaries^  belly  and  vent  whitish  ;  length  four  inches 
and  three  quarters.    Java. 

BanyumoB  Flycatcher,  Lath.  Jfutc.  BanyvmOB^  Horsf. 
M.  Cantatrix,  Temra.  PI.  Col.  t.  226. 

* 

Above    deep-azure    blue;    beneath    chestnut;    belly 

paler ;  quills  and  upper  side  of  tail  black  ;  length  five 

inches  and  a  half.    Java. 
Vol.  VI,  2  A 
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Jman  Flycaieher,  Lath.    Mtue.  Jaoamea,  Mus.  Carb. 

iij.  t  75. 

Dusky,  varied  with  femigiheous ;  forehead  and  half 
collar  blackish  ;  beUy  and  vent  yellow ;  fluroat  and  tips 
of  outer  tail-feathers  white ;  length  six  inches.    Java. 

Muscicapa  HyacinihrnOt  Temnt  PL  CoL 
t.  30.  f.  1.  2. 

Blue ;  front  of  chest  and  beneath  reddish ;  female  chin 
and  throat  reddish.     Length  seven  inches. 

Muscicapa  Flammea^  Forster  ZooL  Ind. 
PL  CoL  1 263.  f,  1.  2. 

Black ;  chest  and  beneath  rump,  three  spots  of  the 
wing  and  sides,  feather  of  tail  below  orange  ;  female, 
lead-coloured ;  wings  black ;  die  forehead,  sides  of  &ce, 
throat,  and  where  orange  in  male,  yellow. 

MuBcicapa  Miniata^  Tenun.  PL  CoL 
t.ld6. 

Black ;  chest,  side  of  neck,  and  below,  back,  rump, 
large  spot  on  wing,  and  outer  feather  of  tail  below, 
bright  red  ;  female  like  male ;  face  and  diroat  red,  and 
back  dull  red  ;  seven  inches  long.    Java* 

Malabar  Titmouse,  M,  Subfiava,  Vieil.  Parue  Mala- 
baricus,  Lath.  Parus  PeregrinuSj  Lath.  Forst. 
ZooL  Ind.  t.  15.  male.  Mus.  Carls.  1 48. 49.  Vieill. 
O. A. 1. 155.  Sylvia PeregrinayVi&l.  Sonnerat, Ind. 
1. 114.  f.  1. 

Ashy ;  beneath  white ;  rump  scarlet.    Malabar. 

A  ustralasian  Flycatcher.  Muscicapa  Rhodapteroj  Lath . 

Slightly  crested;   brown;  beneath  white;  lower  half 
of  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  rosy. 
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Mutcicapa  Atutralisy  Lath.  White  Voy. 
t  at  p.  239. 

Ash ;  body  beDeath,  and  eyebrows,  yellow.     New  Hol- 
land. 


/•    .    ■  »v.  .!»..» 


Muscicapa  Obscura,  Lath. 

Brown  ;  beneath  ash ;  belly  reddish ;  tail-feathers 
lang^  equal,  sharp-pointed.     Sandwich  Islands. 

Muscicapa  Caimbcdensis,  Ijiih. 

Shining-black ;  back  yellowish-green  ;  body  beneath 
fulvous ;  wing-coverts  with  a  double  white  band. 

Muscicapa  Cuctillata,  Lath. 

Black ;  beneath  white ;  quill  and  smaller  wing-coverts 
white-edged.     New  Holland. 

Muscicapa  Melanocephala,  Lath. 

Head  and  neck  black;  back  fulvous;  body  beneath 
black  and  white-spotted  ;  wings  and  tail  black.  New 
Holland.     AStonefhat? 

» 

Yellow-fronted   Flycatcher..     Muscicapa  Flavifrons, 

Lath. 

Yellow-olive ;  forehead,  eyes,  and  beneath  yellow ; 
quill  brown  ;  tail-feathers  blackish,  both  ydlow-edged  ; 
eyebrows  white. 

Muscicapa  Sandwichensis,  Lath. 

BrowB  ;  beneath  ochraceous ;  forehead  yellow  ;  eye- 
brows white ;  chin  black,  streaked ;  quills  and  tail- 
feathers  white-tipt.     Sandwich  Islands. 

Muscicapa  Barbata,  Lath. 
Brown ;  beneath  white ;  crown  and  gular  spot  black. 

New  Holland. 

2A2 
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Mtudeapa  JMmIata»  I^th. 

Femigineoas ;  beneadi  pale-bay;  qoilb  fahck;  wing- 
coverts   whitish-tipt ;    tail-fiealhers  fanyvn,  *— f**«M^ 

» 

white-tipt     Polynesia. 

Muscicapa  Patwerima,  Gm 

Blackish ;  beneath  white ;  tail  black.     PotynenL 

Muscicapa  RhodogoMtra^  Lath. 

Brown ;  beneath  pale ;  chest  rose  red ;  wing-covcfts 
white-edged. 


Mugcicapa  Coccinigasbra,  Lath. 

Olive ;  throat  white ;  chest  and  belly  scarlet ;  feidiead 
black ;  quill  and  tail  half  black  and  half  white.  New 
South  Wales. 

RednbeUied  Flycatcher^  Lath.     Muscuxqxi  MuUkolor, 
Gmel.  M.  Erythrogaster,  Lath.  n.  50.  Hist.  1. 100. 

Black ;  forehead^  wing-coverts,  spot,  band  of  qoilb, 
streak  on  side,  tail-feathers  and  vent  white ;  chest  and 
belly  scarlet — var,  9  no  white  on  wing  or  tail.  Lath. 
New  Holland. 

Mtudcapa  LaJthami^  Vig.  Zool.  Jour.  1^ 
t.  13.  Jardine  Ulust.  Om.  t  6.  f  1. 

Black;  chest  and  belly  rosy-purple;  frontal  spot  and 
vent  white — var.  ?  three  outer  tail-featben  internally 
white-edged  ;  length  four  inches  and  a  quarter.  New 
Holland. 

Muscicapa  OoodenoviU  Vig.  and  Horsf. 
Jardine  lUust  Om.  t.  8.  f.  2. 

Black;   belly  longitudinal,   wing-streak,  and  edge  of 
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two  outer  qaill^feathen  white ;  forehead  and  chest  vivid 
scarlet ;  length  four  inches. 

7)/rannula  Affinis,  Swain. 

Olive;  beneath  pale-fulvous;  wing-coverfcs  and  quills 
with  pale  margins;  baae  of  the  lesser  quills  with  a 
blackish  band;  bill  small;  under  mandible  yellow; 
tail  divaricated  ;  length  six  inches  and  a  half.    Mexico. 

Tyrannida  Obscura,  Swain. 

Above  olive-gray:  beneath  yellowish-white;  wings 
short;  brown,  with  two  whitish  bands;  tail  brown, 
even,. the  outer  feather  with  a  pale-yellow  edge ;  length 
five  inches  and  a  qu^er.  Mexico.  Periiaps  Muici- 
capa  Queruta,  Vieil.  O.  Amer.  t.  39  ? 

Tyranntda  Barbirostria,  Swain. 
Beneath  pale-yellow ;  crown  blackish ;  chin  and  throat 
white ;  bill  large,  and  strongly  bearded ;   tail  even  ; 
length  six  inches.  Mexico. 

Tyrannula  Nigricans,  Swain. 

Blackish-brown  ;  head  and  throat  darker ;  vent,  under 
tail-coverts,  and  margin  of  the  outer  tail-feathers,  white ; 
length  seven  inches.    Mexico. 


Mexico. 


Muacicapa  Conmata^  Gmel. 


Muscicapa  Cayenensiif  Gmel. 


Mexico. 


lyrannula  Pallida^  Swain. 

Pale  gray ;  beneath  ferrugineous ;  throat  hoary  ;   tail 
black  ;  length  seven  inches.   Mexico. 
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Tyrannida  Musiea,  Swain. 

Cinereous  crown ;  beneath  dirty-yellow ;   tail  forked ; 
wings  lengthened,  brown ;  bill  strong,  hooked ;  length 

seven  inches  and  a  half.   Allied  to  Tyrannos.  Mexico. 

< 

Muscicapa  Saya,  Bonaparte,  Amer.  Om. 
t.  2.  f.  3, 


Dull  cinnamon-brown ;  belly  rufescent ;  tail  nearly  even ; 
first  primary  longer  than  the  sixth.     North  America. 

Pewit  Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  Nunciolay  Wilson,  Amer. 
O.II.  1. 13.  r.  4.  Muacicapa  Fmcq,  Gm.  M.  PhcAe, 
Lath.  M.  AtrGf  Gmel. 

Dark    olive-brown  ;    head    blackish ;    beneath   pale- 

*  » 

ochreous ;  bill  quite  black ;  tail  nicked ;  outer  feather 
whitish  on  the  outer  web.     North  America. 

WooA-Pewee  Flycatcher,  Musdcapa  Virem,  lin. 
M.  Rapaxy  Wilson,  Amer.  O.  II.  1. 13.  f.  5.  Todnu 
OhscuruB,  Gmel.    Mus.  Quertda,  Vieil.  O.  A.  t  39. 

Brownish-olive;  beneath  pale-ochreous ;  bill  black, 
beneath  yellow  ;  tail  nicked,  second  primary  the  longest. 
North  America.  • 


American  Red-startf  Mtiscicapa  RuHcUloy  Ion.  Gates. 
Car.  Wilson,  A.  O.  I.  t.  6.  f.  a  V.  t  45.  f.  2.  Seto- 
phaga,  Swain.    Muscicapa  Flavicaudat  Gm. 

Black ;  belly  white ;  sides  of  the  breast,  base  of  prima- 
ries, and  tail-feathers,  the  two  side  ones  excepted, 
orange,  becoming  greenish-olive  in  autunm.  North 
America.  • 

Muadcapa  Bicolar,  Gm.  PI.  Enl.  566.  f. 
3.  Efdw.  t.  348.  f.  I. 

Black;  body  beneath,  forehead,  orbits,  nuap,  wing- 
band,  and  tips  of  tail-feathers,  white.     South  America. 
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Muackapa  M^lanopiera,  Kuhl.  PI.  Enl. 
675.  f.  1.    M.  Bicolor,  fi.  Lath. 

White ;  nape»  back  of  neck,  wings,  rump, .  and  tail 
black;  female  gray.    South  America. 

•  Setophaga  Btdicellaj  Swain.  Ann.  Phil. 

Cinereous ;  bieast   and  body  beneath  vennilion ;  tail 
black ;  side  feathers  of  tail  partly  white.    Mexico. 

'   '    .      Seiofhaga  Rvbroy  Swain.  Ann.  Phil. 
Entirely  red ;  ear-feathers  of  a  silky-whiteness.  Mexico. 

M%ucicapa  FuUginoiat  Gmel. 

Black  brown ;  feafhibrs  yellow-edgedy  beneath  whitish ; 
qinlb  and  tail-featheni  white-edged.     South  America, 

Muscicapa  Rufifrona^  Lath. 

Brown ;  forehead,  baclc,  and  base  of  tail,  red ;  quills 
black ;  ears  and  chest  black ;  spotted  tail ;  long  wedge- 
shaped.    Brazils. 

Muidcapa  Canadenaiif  Qxasl.  Brisson» 
ii.  t.  39.  f.  4. 

Ash ;  body  beneath  and  lores  yellow ;  crown  black- 
spotted.    North  America. 

\  \  Mu$cioapa  Ferruginea^  Merrem.  t  6. 

Reddish-brown';  beneath  reddish-white ;  throat  white ; 
wings  black*  brown-edged ;  tail-feathers  beneath  Mu- 
cous, above-  brown-edged;  outermost  very  short, 
white.    North  America. 

*  Mmeieapa  Minuta,  Gmel.  Enl.  1 192.  f  4. 

Olive-gray ;  w&igs  UacUsh  ;  body  and  wingi  streaked 
with  ochraceous.    South  America. 
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Mufcicapa  Cristata,  Loth.  PI.  Enl.  t.  391.  f.  1. 

Brownish ;  beneath  greenish-gray ;  crest  blackish- 
brown,  white-edged.     South  America. 

Muscicapa  OchroleucQj  Lath. 

Dull  olive ;  beneath  ochraceous ;  throat  and  edge  of 
wings  yellow;  primary  qaills  and  tail  olive*  North 
America. 

Muscicapa  Agili$i  Gm.  PL  Enl.  t.  573.  f.  3. 
Olive-brown ;  beneath  whitish  ;  quills  and  tail-feathers 
black,  olive-edged.     South  America. 

Mmdcapa  Pygmea,  Lath. 

Head  red  and  black  spotted ;  body  above  deep  ash ; 
beneath  pale  yellow.     South  America. 

Muscicapa  SurinamOf  Lath. 
Olive-black ;    beneath  white ;  tail  white-tipt.     South 


America. 


Muscicapa  Suiriri^  Vieil.  Suhriri  Ordi- 
nario,  Azara.  n.  179. 


Head  and  neck  pale  lead-colour;  back  and  rump 
brown,  varied  with  green  ;  throat  and  body  beneath 
bluish-white.     South  America. 

Muscicapa  Virgaia,  6m.  PI.  £nL 
t574.f.3. 

Browt^;  beneath  brownish- white  brown-streaked; 
crown  slightly  crested ;  varied  ashy  imd  yellow ;  edge 
of  quills  and  two  band  of  wing-coverts  red. 

Musekapa  0&»o/eto,  Natter.  PI.  Col. 
t.275.£l. 

Greenish-ash  v  beneath  whitish ;  crown  and  nape  gray ; 
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wings  browB,  with  two  bands  of  reddish  spots ;  quiUs 
reddish,  gray-edged;  bristles  very  short;  between 
Panu  and  Muscicapa,    Brazils. 

Muacicapa  VenJtralU^  Natter.  PL  Col. 
t.  275.  f.  2. 

Giremish ;  beneath  dirty  yellow ;  &ce  and  orbits  streaked 
greenish  and  white ;  wings  green,  edged  with  two  bands 
of  yellow  spots ;  three  last  secondaries  yellow-tipt. 
Brazils. 

Muscicapa  Vvreacem^  Natter.  PL  CoL 
t.  275.  f.  3. 

Greenish ;  beneath  dirty  yellow ;  face  and  orbits 
streaked  green  and  white ;  wings  brown,  green-edged, 
with  two  bands  of  yellow  spots ;  secondaries  not  tipt 

Muscicapa  Cma^  Pr.  Max,  PL  Col. 
t27. 


MuBcicapa  Diops,  Temm.  PI.  CoL 
1. 144.  f.  1. 

Ash,  beneath  paler ;  spot  before  each  eye,  white. 

Muscicapa  Exima^  Temm.  PL  Col. 
1 144.  f.  2. 

Blueish  ash  ;  beneath  yellowish ;  nape,  ear,  quills,  and 
tail,  black ;  latter  pale«edged ;  side  of  face  and  over 
eye,  white. 

Mwcicapa  Gutaria^  Natter.  PL  Col. 
t  167.  f,  1. 

Blue  green ;  beneath  blueish-white ;  side  of  face  and 
of  throat  reddish ;  two  wing*bands  yellow. 
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Musckapa  Straminea^  Natterer,  PI. 
Col.  1. 167.  f.  2. 

Blue ;  throat  blueish-white  ;  crest  and  eye-streak,  and 
two  wing-bandsy  white ;  tail  and  quilk  black ;  belly  and 
chest  yellowish.  « 

Mu9cicapa  Steaura^  Temm*  PL  Col. 
1. 167.  f.  3. 

Tail  long,  wedge-shaped ;  throat,  belly,  and  eye-streak, 
white ;  crown,  wing,  and  tail,  black. 

Jlftimcapa  Flamiceps^  Temm.  PI.  Cd. 
1. 144.  f.  3. 


Brown ;  beneath  white ;  qnills  and  tail  blackish ; 
condaries  and  wing-coverts  white-tipt ;  crest  scarlet 

Prince  Maximilian  in  his  travels  mentions — 1.  Jlfiit- 
dcapa  Vadferans^  I.  p.  38.  M,  Ampelina  of  lUiger. 
2.  M,  Rupestris,  ii.  151.  M,  Rivularis,  ii.  167,  and 
Af.  Moftacalisy  iii.  50.    All  fn»n  Brazils. 

In  others  ^e  tail  is  compressed;  the  side  feathers 
oblique ;  the  middle  ones  longer,  vertical ;  the  central 
rib  of  aU  ending  in  a  point.  The  genus  AUdurut  of 
Vieillot.     It  is  peculiar  to  South  America. 

Alecturus  Tricolor,  Vieil.  Muscicapa  Aledor,  B.  Max. 
J(f.  Alectura,  Temm.  Le  Petit  Coq,  Azara,  n.  225. 
Plate  made  up.    PL  Col.  t.  156.  Gal.  Ois.  t.  132. 

Above  black ;  beneath  white ;  broad  interrupted  chest- 
band,  capistrum,  rump  and  humerus  white;  quills 
black ;  white-edged  secondaries ;  inner  web  white ;  tail 
black.  Female  and  young  sooty ;  where  male  black ; 
tail  flat;  feathers  square.  Length  five  inches  and  a 
half. 
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la  some,  from  South  America,  the  tail  is  also  pecu- 
liar for  having  the  two  outer  feathers  very  long,  and 
only  feathered  at  their  tips. 

Tetapa  Flycatcher^  Muscicapa  Pfolura,  Temm. 
H.  Col.  t.  286.  cf .  296.  ? . 

An  American  bird  has  been  formed  into  the  genus 
Ideria  by  Vieillot ;  it  appears  to  be  intermediate  be- 
tween Flycatchem  and  the  Tanagers. 

Chattering  Flycatcher,  AmpeltM  Lutea^  Sparman.  Mub- 
cieapa  ViridtM,  6m.  Catesby^  Car.  1. 1.  50.  Icteria 
Dutnicola,  Vieil.  Gal.  Ois.  t.  85.  Pipra  Poly- 
gloUa,  Wilson,  A.  O.  I.  t.  6.  f.  2.  Tanagra  Olu 
voceoi  Desm.  QamaUa  Australu* 

Greenish-oUye ;  ^hioat  and  breast  yellow;  belly  and 
Une  encircling  the  eye  white. 

In  other  American  birds  the  bill  is  rather  com- 
pressed and  arched.  Vieillot  has  formed  them  into  a 
genus  under  the  name  of  Vireo, 


YMouhikraaJUd    Flycaicher^  •  Mii$cicapa   Sylvicola, 
Wib.  A.  O.  IL  t  7.  f.  3.     Ftreo-flavifranB,  Vieil. 

YeUow-olive;  throat,  breast,  frontlet,  and  line  round 
the  eye  yellow;  belly  white;  wing  two-banded  with 
white ;  tall  blackish.     North  America, 

SoUiary  Fiycatehett  Muscicapa  SoUiaria^  Wilson j  A. 

O.  II.  1. 17.  f.  6. 

Olive-green ;  head  blmsh-gray ;  line  rotind  the  eye  and 
belly,  and  two  wing-bands  white ;  breast  pale  ash;  sides 
yellowish  ;  tail  blackish.     North  America. 
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White-eyed  Flycatcher^  Muscicapa  NavAoraeam$, 
Gmel.  Vireo  Musicus,  Vieil.  Mutaa^  Gaiia- 
trix,  Wilson,  A.  O.  II.  1 18.  f.  6. 

Yellow-olive  ;  beneath  white ;  sides,  line  ronnd  the  eye 
and  spot  near  nostrils,  and  two  wing-bands  jdkm; 
tail  blackish,  under  white.    North  America. 

fVarbling  Flycatcher^  Mtiscicapa  Silva^  VieiL  Mwm- 
cicapa  Melodia^  Wilson,  A.  O.  V.  t.  42.  f.  2. 

Pale  olive-green  :  head  inclining  to  ash ;  line  over  eye 
and  all  beneath  white;  wings  dusky;  bandless;  hiii 
short ;  irides  brown.     North  America. 

Redded  Flycatcher^  Muscicapa  dlivacea^  Lin.Wil* 

son,  A.  O.  II.  t.  12.  f.  3. 

Yellow-olive ;  crown  ash,  with  a  black  side  line  $  line 
over  eyes  and  all  beneath  white ;  wings  bandless,  bill 
long ;  irides  red.  North  America.  Somewhat  allied 
to  Sylvia. 

f  Vireo  FirescenSf  Vieil. 

Crown  blackish ;  eyeinnows  white ;  body  above  greenisb ; 
beneath  grayish-white ;  •  bill  above  brown ;  beneath 
horny.     North  America. 

Muscicapa  Longipes^  Lesson  and  Garnot. 
Voy.  1. 19.  f.  6. 

Tarsus  very  long;  feather  pale-edged ;  belly  and  vent 
white. 

Some  species,  which  have  the  ridge  rather  more  ele- 
vated, and  bending  into  an  arch  toward  the  point,  ap- 
proach the  form  of  the  stone-chats. 
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Black  and  Scarlet  lliruah,  T.  Speciosus^  Lath. 

Black;  belly,  Ioidsi  middle  wing-coverts,  edges  of  quill 
and  tail-feathersy  scarlet.     India. 

Afti#ctca|Ki  SielUUa,  Vieil.     Gobcmauche  EtoU4, 
Vail.  1. 157.  f.  2. 

Olive-green ;  beneath  yellow ;  head  and  throat  bluish- 
gray;  collar  white;  a  black  star  above  the  eyes.  Africa. 

Collared  Plaiyrhjfnchue,  Platyrhynchus  CoUarie^  Jar- 
dine,  lUust.  Om.  1. 1.  9.  f.  1. 

Above  shining  blue-black;  beneath  white;  pectoral 
band  black ;  eyes  carancled ;  length  five  inches  and  a 
quarter. 

Deemareefe  Plafyrhynchue,  Plat  DeemareetU^  Jar- 
dine,  lUust.  Om.  1. 1.  9.  f.  2. 

Above  gray;  throat  white;  neck  and  chest  chestnut; 
tail  and  quills  black;  eyes  caruncled;  length  four 
inches  and  a  half. 

Plaiyrhyfwhus  PusiUtu^  Gm. 
Olive-brown  ;    beneath  yellowish-white ;   wings  with 
two  pale  bands ;  tail  moderate,  even ;  bill  small ;  head 
crested ;  length  five  inches  and  a  hslf;  bill  six-tenths  of 
an  inch.     Marine  parts  of  Mexico. 

There  are  several  genera^  or  sub-genera,  which 
approach  certain  links  of  the  series  of  Flycatchers, 
as  the 

Gymnocephales,  or  Bald  Tyrants, 

which  have  nearly  the  beak  of  the  Tyrants,  ex- 
cept that  the  keel  is  rather  more  arched,  and  a  con- 

Vol.  VI.  •  2  A  7 


sidenfale  put  of  their  fiMse  ib  demded  of  featfaere. 
Tliere  is  bi*  one  species  koown,  iriiich  18  cf  G^^ 
ss  faoge  as  a  cmw,  and  of  tin  oaloor  cf  Spanish 


Cmrtm  CalaUy  Gmefin,  YaiL  O.  Amer. 
el  lad.  C  49.  Caraema  Gywmoeepkala^  YiaL  R 
BiiLt.521. 

Ferragineaas  hfovn;  fijrehead  and  nap^  baU,  or 
scafvelyfcilliael;  UDUack. 

Hie  Cephaloptbbes,  Creoff, 

on  tbe  oontnry,  have  the  base  cf  the  beak  fiimished 
with  iiriiniiig  feathos,  whidi,  spreading  at  their 
iq^itf  parts,  prodooe  a  large  panade  in  the  form  of  a 
parasoL  But  one  species  is  known  of  America  <rf*  the 
size  of  the  jay.  It  is  blac^,  and  the  plumes  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  breast  form  a  sort  of  hanging,  Tlie 
ccphatoptems  ornatus  of  GeoC  Ann.  du  Mus.  joL  L 
15. 

UmbiUed  Chaiieftr,  jtmpdiM  UmbeOaia,  Shaw»  N.  M. 
Ako  the  Camdma  Omaia  of  Spix,  Biai.  t.  49,  and 
CameuiaCepliahpkn^V\ea^    FLGoLt2SS. 

Referred  to  Caradna  by  Spix,  Vieillot,  and  Tem- 
minck. 

Tbe  GoTiNGAS  (AifPKuSy)  Lin. 

have  the  bill  depressed^  like  the  Flycatdiers  in  gene- 
ral^ but  in  a  shorter  proporticm;  broad  and  sli^itly 
ardied. 


strcHiger, 


•  t^iiir;.! 
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living  chiefly  on  inseeta^  are  cidled  Peauhace,  from 
their  cries.  Hiey  are  peculiar  to  America,  and  fly 
in  troops  in  the  woods  in  the  pursuit  of  insects. 
They  are 

Muscicapa  RubricoUU^  Gmel.  PL  Enl.  381. 

Black ;  throat  with  a  laige  red  spot. — See  M.  iZii6n- 
€oUi»,  Spix. 

CaraeioM  AftUt&irif,  Shaw.  Vail.  O.  A.  t. 
25,  aa     C  Rubra,  VieiK 

Hed ;  quill,  tail,  apd  beneath,  bUckiah ;  bill  red.   9<>4t)i 
America. 

Red-breasted  RoUer.     Conieiaa^  Scutata, 
Lath.  PI.  40.    Mus.  Uver. 

Black;  throat  crimson.     Brazils. 

Cavier  places  here  Ampelis  Cinerea,  as  being  more 
allied  to  this  than  to  the  following  genns. 

The  Common  Cotingas, 

whose  beak  is  rather  weak,  besides  insects,  seek 
^Iso  berries  and  tender  fruits.  They  reside  in  the 
humid  places  of  America^  and  are  remarkable  by  the 
purple  and  azure  colours  of  the  plumage  of  the  males 
durmg  the  breeding  season.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  both  sexes  are  tinted  gray  or  brown. 

The  AmpeUs  Camifcx.     L.  PI.  EnL  t.  378, 

has  the  hood,  the  crupper,  and  the  belly  scarlet; 

a  A  8 
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the  rest  reddish-brown;  the  fourth  quiU  feather  of 
the  wing  is  narrowed,  shortened,  and  as  if  hardened. 

The  A.  Cuprea^    Menrem,  Icon.  1. 1.  2. 

Le  Pompadour^  A.  Pampadora,  L.  Enl.  279, 
is  of  a  fine  bright  purple  colour,  with  the  wing-quills 
white ;  the  large  coverts  have  the  barbs  red,  and 
disposed  on  two  planes  in  an  acute  angle,  like  a  roof 

The  Cardm  bleu,  A.  Cotinga,  Z.  Enl.  186  and  188, 

is  of  the  finest  ultramarine,  with  the  breast  violaceous, 
often  traversed  by  a  large  blue  stripe,  and  marked 
with  rosy  spots. 

VieiUot  makes  PL  186  a  new  species  under  the  name 
of  il.  CcBTulea. 

Ampelis  Cayano,  PI.  EnL  t  624.    A,  tersa 
and  A.variegatay  Gmel. 

Shining  blue ;    neck  beneath  violet ;    quills  and  tail 
black,  blue-edged. 

Ampelis  Cristaia^  Vieil. 

Crested ;  wings  and  tail  black ;  b^y  and  cheeks  white  ;• 
back  red. 

Ampdia  Afoyfiano,  PI.  Enl.  t'  229. 
Shinmg  blue ;  throat  violet,  silky. 

Ampdis  FVitca,  Vieil. 
Body  above  black ;  brown  beneath ;  crown,  chest,  and 
middle,  white;     streaked,  sides,    with  violet-brown. 
Brazils. 
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Ampdis  Cineraacena^  Vieil.  VaiL  Ois.  Rar. 
tl44. 

Ash ;  beneath  paler ;  quills  and  tail  brownish.  South 
America. 

Ampelis  Aureola^  Vieil* 

Purple ;  crown,  front  of  wings,  chesty  and  sides,  orange- 
yellow.  South  America.  Perhaps  a  Var.  of  A.  Pom* 
padora. 

Ampdia  Hypapyrra^  Vieil. 
Deep  gray;  back  greenish ;  sides  orange-ired. 

Ampelis  Purpurea^  Licht.   Ampelis  Astro-Purpureaj 

Pr.  Max.? 

Shining  black-purple;  quills  white;  primaries  black- 
tipt ;  side  tail-feathers  externally  red,  internally  white ; 
when  young,  purplish-ash  ;  wings  black.  Bahia. 

Ampdii  Cvprea,  Merrem,  Ic.  Av.  1. 1.  2.  is  a  Camifex. 

M.  Le  VaiUant  properly  separates  from  the  Co- 
tingas 

The  £cuEKiLLEUR8»  Cbblbpuyris,  Cuv., 

whose  singular  character  consists  in  the  slightly  elon- 
gated stalks  of  the  feathers  of  their  croup.  They  live, 
in  Africa  and  India^  on  caterpillars,  which  they  gather 
from  the  highest  trees,  and  have  little  of  the  character 
of  the  true  cotingas.  The  tail,  rather  forked  in  the 
middle,  is  wedged  on  the  sides. 

Hie  name  of  the  genus  is  taken  from  the  Greek 
name  of  an  unknown  bird. 

Vol.  VI.  2  B 
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The  genus  Campephaga  of  VieiUot. 

Mtiicicapa  Coma,  Loth.  PL  Enl.  t.  541. 
CMepkjifu  MadagoBoarienMU^  Vieil. 

Slate-gray;  bead  Mack;  quilb  Uackidi,  gmy-edged; 
tail-feathers,  except  the  middle  onesy  blacky  gray-tipl. 
Madagascar. 

CeUephyrU  LevaUkmtii,  Temm.  Vail. 
O.  A.  1. 162, 163.     CMephyrU  Cana,  VieiL 

Slate-gray;  beueatfi  paler;  boe,  cheeks, and  forehead 
black;  firstquiUbcownish^  white-edged  externally;  biO 
and  feet  black ;  female^  face,  slate-gray. 

Campephaga  Niger^  Vieil.  Vail.  O.  A.  t. 
166. 

Shining  metallic-black;  lower  wing-coverts  greenish; 
bill  and  feet  black  ;  length  seven  inches. 

Campephaga Flava^YieiL  VaiL  O.  A.  U  164.  /3  ilTiwa- 
capa  BicoloTt  Mob.  Caris.  t  45  ? 

Above  greenish-gray ;  black  banded ;  ciown  and  back 
of  neck  gray,  varied  with  olive ;  sciqpulars  ydlow ;  rump 
gmy ;  throat,  and  beneath,  brownish,  black  and  yellow 
spotted ;  outer  tail-feathers  blackish,  vest  oKve ;  all 
yellow-edged  ;  length  seven  inches. 

CeblephyrU  Lobatas,  Temm.  PI.  Col.  t  279. 

Base  of  bill  widi  a  red  wattle,  head  and  neck  black ; 
ramp  and  beneath  red  ;  back  greenish ;  vent  yellow ; 
/MMrfe,  beneath  yellow.    Congo  and  Sierra  Leone. 

Cebkpkyrie  Bicohr,  Temm.  PL  Col.  1 270. 
Black ;  rump,  chin,  and  beneath  white. 
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CAUphyrU  Fimbriaius,  Temtn.  PL  Col.  t 
249,250. 

Black-gray ;  wing  and  tail  shinii^  black ;  outer  tail- 
feathera  gray^tipt ;  bill  and  fiset  black ;  female^  gray ; 
beneath  banded ;  feathers  wbite<-edged ;  seven  inches 
and  a  half  long.    Java. 

Temminck  places  in  this  genus  Corvna  Melanaps^ 
C  Papuenm^  and  C  Nov^b  OuinMBy  of  Lath.,  but  Cu- 
vier  Santa  them  into  a  sub-gttaus  of  Lanius. 

Dr.  HoTsfield  has  placed  here  Turdui  OrierUalis^ 
Lath.,  as  CebUphyris  StrigcLj  but  Cuvier  calls  it  a 
Lanim. 

Campephaga  Leucomda^  Vigors  and 
Horsfield. 

Above  black ;  beneath  white  ;  finely  bkck-banded 
throat;  tips  of  wing  and  tail-feather,  and  edge  of 
quills,  white ;  vent  fulvous;  lengthofbody  three  inches 
and  a  half.      New  Holland. 

Afirioan  Flyoaieher^  Lath.  17.    Muideapa  Ochracea, 

Spanaan,  Mus.  Carls,  t.  22. 

Neck  and  chest  ashy  ferrugineous ;  feathers  lanceolate ; 
wing  and  tail  ashy-black ;  head  and  back  brown ;  ears 
ciliated  with  long  feathers ;  belly  yellow-brown. 

Tanagra  Capensis^  Sparman, 
Mus.  t  45.     Campephaga  Ferruginea^  Vieil. 

Above  ferrugineous-brown ;  beneath  varied  ferrugine- 
ous and  white;  tail  blackish;  side-feather  reddisk- 
brown ;  bill  yellow ;  feet  black.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SB  2 
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Cebtephyris  Lineatus,  Swain.  Zool. 
Jour. 

Ash ;  breast  and  body,  and  lower  wing-coverts  beneath^ 
white,  banded  by  narrow  black  lines ;  tail-feathers  and 
lores  black;  quill  black,  white-edged;  length  ten 
inches.     New  Holland. 

Ceblephyris  TricoloT^  Swain.  Zool.  Jour. 

Glossy-black ;  beneath  white ;  nimp  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  cinereous ;  wing-coverts  and  tips  of  tail-fea- 
thers white ;  bill  rather  slender ;  nostrik  partly  exposed ; 
length  six  inches,  tarsi  5-8ths.     New  Holland. 

We  may  also  separate  from  the  Cotingas, 

The  Chatterers^  Bombycivora,  Temm., 

which  have  another  singular  character  in  the  second- 
ary quills  of  the  wings,  of  which  the  end  c^  the  stalk 
enlarges  into  an  oval  disk,  pliant  and  red, 

There  is  said  to  be  one  in  Europe,  but  without 
much  authority*. 

European  Chatterer.    Ampelis  Oamduit  L.  BnL  261. 

Rather  larger  than  a  sparrow,  with  the  head  crested, 
the  plumage  of  a  vinous  gray^  the  throat  black,  the 
tail  black,  bordered  with  yellow  at  the  tip ;  the  wings 
black  varied  with  white.  This  bird  arrives  in  Europe 
in  flocks  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  whence  it 
was  long  considered  ominous.  It  is  stupid,  is  easily 
taken,  eats  a  great  deal,  and  of  every  thing.  It  is 
presumed  to  build  in  high  northern  latitudes. 

*  Except  as  a  bbrd  of  passage. — ^Eo. 
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Cedar  Bird.  Ampuls  Garrulus  Vat.  Lath.  Ampdis 
Americana^  Wik.  A.  O.  1. 1. 7.  t  1.  Bombyciphora 
ZanthocoBlia^  Meyer.  Bambycilla  Cedrarum^  Vieil. 
A.  A.  S.  1 37.    BombycUla  CdnadenBis^  Brisson. 

Drab  frontlet»  and  line  over  the  eyes  black ;  belly  yel* 
low ;  vent  white ;  wings  and  tail  blackish^  latter  yel- 
low-tipt.     North  America. 

Bombicivora  Japwdca^  Seibold,  BulL 
Sd.  Nat  1827.  87.    Japan. 

The  gtous  BtmbycStJta  of  Brissoa,  and  Bombyci" 
phoroy  Meyer. 

•  ■  * 

MM«  Hofmansegg  and  Illiger  separate^  with  stiU 
more  reason,  from  the  Cotingas^ 

The  Procnias^  Hofin., 

whose  beak,  very  weak  and  depressed,  is  cleft  as  far 
as  under  the  eye.    They  are  American^  and  feed  on 
insects. 
One  species, 

HiTundo  ViridUf  Temm., 

is  distinguished  by  a  naked  throat, 

FrocfdoM  Ventralis,  Illiger,  Pi.  Col.  t  d.  the  male,  of 
which  Hirundo  yiridis  is  the  female.  Proc9ua»  Hi- 
rundivaoea^  Swain.  ZooL  111.  t.21«  Tersina  Qerulea, 
Vieil  Gal.  t  119.  The  Azure  ChaUerer  of  Lath.  H. 
and  ProcnUu  Cyanotropeus^  Pr.  Max.,  are  all  of  this 
species,  but  not  Ampelia  Tersa,  Lath.,  which  is  a  Ta- 
nagra. 
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Procnias  Cucuttaiaf  Swain.  Zool.  111.  1 37. 
Ampelis  Cncullaia,  Temm.  PI.  Col.  t.  363. 

Head^  neck,  and  cbest  black ;  collar,  and  beneath,  yel- 
low ;  back  and  scapulars  brown ;  wing-coverts  black, 
yellow-edged;  quiHs  and  tail  blackish,  green-edged. 
Brazils. 

Prince  Maximilian  also  describes  a  bird  of  this  name. 
Ampdii  Caruneulata,  Gm.  PI.  Enl.  t  793., 

is  distinguished  by  a  long  soft  carunde,  which  it  car- 
ries at  the  base  of  the  beak.  Both  this  and  Hirundo 
Viridia  are  white  in  tbeir  perfect  state,  greenish  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  come  fimn  South  America. 

Arapanga^  Ampelis  NudicoUis^  Vieil.  Cos.  canmcii- 
lofiM,  Spix,  B.  ii.  t  4.  CasmarkynehoB  iVudiooBtt, 
Temm.  PI.  Col.t.  368.  drSSS.  $. 

Wbitecere;  region  of  the  eye  and  throat  naked,  greea, 
with  black  hairs;  bill  black ;  feet  red ;  ten  mches  long  ^ 
female,  ash-green,  white-spotted  beneath.    Brazils. 

The  genus  Caemarkynchoe  of  Temminck,  and  Proc- 
niof  ,  Swain.,  AmpelU  and  Tereina,  YieiL 

l/ariegated  Chatterer,  Lath.  10.    Ampelie  Varugatoj 
Gmel.  PI.  Enl.  t.  793.  PI.  Col.  t  51. 

Ash,  varied  greenish  and  black ;  head  duU-brown ; 
qnili  blackish ;  under  the  throat  two  long  fleshy  ca- 
runde^  I  female  without  any  caruncle ;  when  young» 
caruncle  and  throat  naked.    Brazils. 
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f  ♦  «  «  jiuMtfokaian. 
Muickapa  MeloiuopUf  Vieil.  N.  D. 

Face  Uack ;  body  above  deep  ash ;  beneath  red ;  bill 
base  blaish  and  greaiish*    Australasia. 

Muacicapa  JIfyttoceo,  Lath. 

Brown ;  beneath  white ;    crown  and  gnlar  spot  black ; 
tail  long;  bill  and  feet  black.    NewHoDand. 

Mtucicapa  Caledonioot  Lath. 

Olive;  beneath  ochraceous;   chin  and  vent  yellow; 
qnills  feirogbeoos.    New  H(dlaad« 

Muadcapa  Novm  HoUanduB^  lath. 

Brown;  beneath    whitish;  streak  under  eye  to    the 
ears  yeUow ;  tail  slightly  forked,  long. 


Mummgni 

Greenish-yellow;  beneath  yeUow ;  head,  sides  of  neck, 
and  btfnd  on  chest  black;  throat  and  crop  whitbh; 
len^  seten  indies.    Ne^  Holland; 

4f wcicqMi  AVevJo,  Lath. 

Black ;  middle  of  back  and  shoulders  white-spotted ; 
length  eight  inches.    New  Holland. 


Ochrocq^hala,  Lath. 

Head,  neck,  and  chest,  goUen ;  body  above  yellowish- 
green  ;  beneath  white ;  bill  and  feet  black ;  length  five 
inches.    New  Holland. 

Mtudcapa  Lutea,  Lath. 

Ocfaiaceous  yellow;  tail  feathers  black  and  tipt;  length 
five  inches.    New  Holland. 
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Mfucicapa  Ftofoigcater^  Lath. 

Ashy;  beneath  yellow;  quills  and  tail-feathers  dull* 
New  Holland*. 

Other  Flycatcheis  have  a  short  broad  bill,  fomiabed 
with  strong  bristles,  and  a  moderately  broad,  equal  or 
slightly  forked  tail. 

Some  are  found  in  New  Holland;  they  fium  the 
genus  Mj/iagra  of  Vigors  and  Horsfidd 

Myiagra  Bubeeoloidei,  V.  and  H. 

Head  gray;  throat  and  chest  red;  belly  whitish; 
wings  and  tail  brown ;  length  five  inches  and  a  half. 
New  Holland. 

Myiagra  Plumbea^  V.  and  H. 

Above  brown,  leiid«-colour ;  heady  nape,  and  throat, 
shming  lead-blue ;  belly  and  vent  white ;  length  four 
inches  and  a  half.    New  Holland. 

Myiagra  Macrapterot  V.  and  H* 

Olive-brown  above;  beneath  whitish;  quUl  and  tail 
brown;  outer  tail-feather,  throat,  and  vent,  white; 
length  five  inches.    New  Holland. 

Some  of  the  MuBdcapiB  belonging  to  New  Holland 
have  a  long  patulous,  rounded  tail,  whenpe  called  fim- 
tails.  They  form  the  genus  Riphidura  of  Vigors  and 
HonfieM.  The  bristles  of  the  mouth  exceed  the  length 
of  the  tail. 

Fan-foiled  Flycaicher,  Lath.  ^Hist.  t.  9.  Cop.  Gm.  t 
193.  f.  3.    Muscicapa  FhbMifera,  Gmel. 

Brown-black ;  superciliary  and  postocular'  spot,  throat 

*  Latham  sod  Vieillot  described  these  hirA  as  Mmekapa.    Many  of 
them  will  probably  be  found  to  be  Meiqfkaga,'^.  E.  G. 
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and  wing-covert  tips,  Bhafl  and  tips  of  tail-feathers 
white;  belly  ferrugineous.  New  Holland. 

Riphidura  MoiacUloideSp  Vig.  and  Horsf. 

Black;  superciliary  spot,  middle  of  diest,  belly,  and 
¥ent  white;  quills  black-brown ;  length  seven  inches 
and  a  quarter, 

Black'Hpped  Flycakhert    Lath.     MotacUla  Atrica- 

pUla, 
Rufauf-fronted  FtycaicheT^  Lath.    Musdcapa  Rufi- 

frons. 

Fuscous  brown ;.  eyebrows,  lower  part  of  back,  base  of 
tail,  lower  part  of  belly,  red ;  crop  black;  throat  and 
chest  white,  black-spotted ;  quills  and  tail  brown  ;  lat- 
ter white-tipt. 

Other  New  Holland  Flycatchers  agree  with  the 
last  in  the  length  of  the  tail,  but  it  is  nearly  even ; 
the  bill  is  bnger  and  more  depressed,  and  is  only  fur- 
nished with  short  bristles.  It  forms  the  genus  Seisura 
of  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 

VolaiOe  ITirush,  Lath.  Turdw  VolUaM,  Lath.  H.  151. 

Black  above ;  beneath  white ;  head  metallic  black ; 
quills-  brown.  New  Holland.  The  Dishwasher  of 
the  Colonist. 

The  gsnus  Pachycephala  of  Swainson,  peculiar  for 
its  large  head,  has  been  arranged  among  the  PipriAe. 
It  may  remain  near  the  Chatterers. 

Pachycephala  jFWca,  Vigors  and 
Horsfield. 

Olive-brown;  beneath  paler;  throat  and  belly  white 
quills  and  tail  brown ;  ferrugineous  edged ;  length  five 
inches.    New  HoUandi 
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I 

Pachycephda  OUvacea^  Vigors  and 
Horsfield, 

Above  oUve^green  ;  beneath  yellowish  ;  head  grayidi ; 
throat  white,  marked;  qoill  and  tail  biawn»  dive- 
edged  ;  length  seven  inclMs  and  a  half.  New  Hollaad. 

Pachyoephala  Fidiginosat  Vigors  and 
Horaf! 

Testaceous  gray,  beneath  paler».  rather  yellowish; 
throat  whitish ;  length  six  inches.     New  Holland. 

Sauthmi  MataciUa^  White,  Voy,  t.  at  p.  239.    Mm- 
doapa  AustraUi. 

Above  gray;   lower  part  of  back  yellowish;  beneath 

yellow ;  quill  and  tail  brown. 

young  P  throat  whitidi,  called  Y0UOU)  RMn.      New 

Holland. 

Finally^  should  be  placed  immediately  at  the  end 
of  the  Cotingas 

The  Oymnoderes,  Oeoff, 

with  the  beak  only  a  little  stronger^  but  with  the  nedc 
naked^  and .  the  head  covered  with  downy  plumes. 
The  species  known  is  also  of  South  America*  princi- 
pally frugivorous,  about  the  sis^  of  a  pigeon;  blade 
with  bhiish  wings.  This  is  the  Qracula  NudicoUu  ci 
Shaw ;  the  Corvw  Nudus,  and  the  Qraeula  Fatida  of 
Gm.  Enl.  609. 

The   CoradwjL  Oymmoderma^  VieiUot,  Vaillant,  Ois. 

Axner.  et  Ind.  t.  45*  46, 

Phused  in  the  genus  Caracma  by  VieiUot  and  Tem- 
minck,  and  in  Ampelis  by 
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The  Dbongos — Edolius,  Cuv. 

belong  also  to  the  grand  series  of  Flycatchers ;  the 
beak  is  also  depressed  and  sloped  at  the  end ;  the 
upper  crest  is  lively ;  but  Ihey  are  principally  distin- 
guishable by  die  two  mandibles  being  dightly  bent 
the  whole  length ;  the  nostrils  are  covered  with 
feathers,  and  they  have  long  hairs  whidi  form  mus* 
tadiios. 

The  q[)ecieB  of  this  genus  are  nuxnerous  in  the 
countries  which  border  on  the  Indian  Seas,  They 
are  generally  cobured  blacky  with  the  tail  forked,  and 
live  on  bisects ;  some  are  said  to  have  a  song  like 
that  of  the  nightingale. 

The  genus  Dicrums  of  VieiUot 

Forked-taU  Created  Shrike^  Lath*  Lanius  Forficatus, 
lin.  DicruruM  Langus^  Vail.  R.  Bnl.  1. 189.  O.  A* 
U  66.    J).  CrUtabu,  Vieil. 

Greenish;  black  fpontal;  crest  erect;  length  ten 
inches.    L.  Drango,  Shaw^ 

Cmeraceoui     Shrike,    Lath.      Edolius    Cineraceus, 

Horsf. 

Dark  unifonB  ash-coloured;  tips  of  quills  and  outer 
side  of  the  outer  tail-feathers  black ;  length  eleven 
inches.    Java. 

» 

Maiabar  Shrike,  Lath.    Lanitu  Malabaricus^   Latb. 
Dicrurus  PUdurus,  VieQ.  VaiL  O.  A.  t  175.  Edol 
Rei^,  Team.  VI.  Col.  t. 

Bluish-black ;  quills  and  tail  black ;  outer  tail-feathers 
kniger,  naked,  and  inside  feathered.  Java.  Also 
Ctumlus  Paradiseus,  Gmel. 
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Fork-tailed  Shrike,  Lkth.  Lan.  C(Bnde9cen9^  Lin.  Vieil. 

O.  A.  1. 172.  Edw.  1 56. 

Bluish  glossy  black  \  abdomen  ^hite ;  breast  dark-ash; 
tail  forked ;  outer  feathers  white-tipt. 

Corvus  BaUcasriia,  GmA.  Fl* 
Enl.  t  163. 

Greenish  blacky  bill  and  feet  black* 

Dieraru$  Macrocertmf  Vieil.  Le  DrongoUm^ 
Vail.  O.  A*  t»  174.    JfiacJcopa  BUoba^  Licht. 

.  Black ;  tail  deeply  nicked,  longer  than  the  body ;  tail 
feather  slender  near  the  end ;  length  ten  inches ;  tail 
five  inches  and  a  half;  habit  slender.'   East  Indies. 

Dicrwfu^  JRnms^  Vieil.  I^  Drongo  Branz^, 
VjuI.  O,  a*  U  17& 

Shining  black,  reflecting  violet  and  golden  green. 
Bengal. 

Dicmnu  Lophorinus^  Vieil.  N.  Diet.  H.  N.  ix. 
»  t.  d.  2.f»2. . 

Iridescent  black ;  forehead  with  a  small  crest  of  free 
and.  erectile  feathers,  perhaps  a  var.  of  Cormu  Salt* 
casnaa^  Gmel. 

IHcmru»  Leuc^pAceiit^  Vieil.    Dnmgiy 
Vail.  O.  A.  1. 170. 

Gray,  lead-colour ;  tips  of  quills  blackish-brown ;  outer 
web  of  quills  black ;  tail  long,  forked ;  length  nine 
inches.     Ceylon  and  Java.    Perhaps  young? 

DicTuru9  Leucogaster,  Vieil.  Vail  O.  A. 
1. 174, 

Above  gray,  beneath  white ;  bill  and  &et  lead-colour ; 
a  var.  of  former  ? 
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Edoliu8  Axureui^  TemiiL  PI.  CoL 
t225.  ;• 

Pine  blue ;  bill,  quill,  tail,  and  legs  black  ;  tail  nearly 
even. 

Edoliua  Remifer,  Temm.  PI.  Col. 
t  178. 

Above  shining-black  blown,  beneath  dull  black ;  tail 
square;  two  outer  tail-feathers  very  long,  middle 
beardless,  filiform,  and  dilated;  length  nine  indies; 
fmale^  out^  tail-feathers  like  the  rest.    Java. 


Dicrurui  My$iac€U$,  Vieit.  D.  (i  Mitmt- 
tache$f  Vail.  O.  A.  1 169 1  MuMcicapa  Divaricata^ 
Licht. 

Black ;  tail  slightly  nicked,  as  long  as  the  body;  tips 
of  the  tail-feathers  dilated,  divaricated ;  length  nine 
inches,  tail  four  inches  and  a  half;  habit  stoat. 
Senegal 

DicrufUi  Jlfuncut,  VieQ.    Muieicapa 
EmargifuUa,  Licht.  Drangear,  Vail.  O.  A.  1. 167, 168. 

Black ;  tail  slightly  nicked,  shorter  than  the  body,  di- 
varicated ;  length  nine  to  ten  inches,  tail  four  to  four 
and  a  half.    Africa. 

lichtttistein  very  justly  remarks  that  the  distinction 
of  the  species  is  very  difficult ;  the  young  have  the  belly 
grayish;  the  length  of  the  tail  and  wings  varies;  the 
adult  are  quite  black,  and  the  jaws  and  the  bill  are  the 
same  in  all  the  species  ;  they  all  have  mustachios  at 
the  base. 

Coradat  Puella,  Lath.  PI.  Col  t  70.  2S5. 
Irena  PuMa^  Horsf.  Java,  t. 

Nape,  neck,  and  lesser  wing-coverts  splendid  blue; 
Vol.  VI.  %  C 
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tail  dusky-blue ;  middle  of  back,  head,  front  of  neck, 
and  beneath,  black* 

The  Blackbirds,  Merles^  (Turdus,  Lin.) 

haTe  the  beak  compressed  and  bent»  but  the  point 
does  not  make  a  hook,  and  its  notches  do  not  produce 
a  denticulation  so  strong  as  in  the  shrikes.  Never- 
theless, there  are,  as  we  have  said,  gentle  gradations 
from  one  genus  to  the  other. 

The  regimen -of  this  genus  is  more  frugivorous. 
They  live  pretty  generally  on  berries.  Their  habits 
are  solitary. 

The  name  of  blackbird  is  more  especially  applied 
to  the  species  whose  colours  are  uniform,  or  distri- 
buted in  large  masses. 

The  most  extended  is. 

The  Common  BhclMrd.     T.  Merula.  lin. 

The  male,  Enl.  2.,  is  black,  with  a  yellow  beak; 
the  female,  Enl.  555,  is  brown ;  above  reddishrbrown ; 
underneath  spotted,  widi  brown  upon  the  breast  It 
is  a  bold  bird,  though  easily  tamed,  and  taught  to 
sing,  or  even  to  speak.  It  remains  here  the  wfaofe 
year. 

This  bird  is  sometimes  found  entaidy  white,  or  par- 
tially varied  with  that  colour,  ,when  it  is  the  Mmda 
Leucocephala^  Varia  and  CoMidida  of  BrisaOD. 

An  allied  species,  but  a  bird  of  passage,  which 
likes  mountainous  situations  best,  is  the 
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king  (kuBil.    T.  TorquaiuB,  L.  Enl.  MB,  and  162. 

whose  blade  feathers  are  m  part  edged  with  whitish, 
and  the  breast  marked  with  a  patch  of  th^  same 
colour. 
In  the  south  of  France  there  is  also  at  times  seen, 

Tlie  Whiie-iaUed  Omel.    T.  Leucurm,  Lath.  Syn.  ii.  H.  38. 

Smaller,  blade,  the  croup,  and  tail  (the  extremity  ex- 
cepted,) white. 

In  the  high  mountains  of  the  south  of  Europe  are 
found 

The  Boek^Crcw.    T.  SmatOh,  Enl.  512,  and  the  Solitary 

Thrush,  T.  Cya»eu9,  Enl.  250, 

from  which  the  T.  SolUarius^  according  to  M.  Bonelli, 
does  not  differ. 

The  first,  which  lives  more  commonly  in  the  north, 
is  best  known ;  it  builds  in  steep  rocks  and  old  ruins ; 
sings  well.  The  male  has  the  head  and  neck  ashy- 
blue,  the  back  Ixown,  the  croup  white,  the  under  part 
and  the  tail  orange  colour. 

We  may  condude,  with  Shaw,  that  it  is  by  con- 
founding this  species  with  the  Jay  of  Siberia,  that 
Linnaeus  has  attributed  to  it  the  habits  of  the  harpy, 
and  has  named  it  at  one  time  Carvus,  and  at  another 
Lanhis  mfauHus. 

These  two  birds  form  the  section  Saxicola  of  the 

gQius  Tardus  of  Temmindc,  to  which  Mr.  Vigors  has 

given  the  generic  name  of  Petrocincla»    The  Solitary 

Thruih  of  Montague  is  a  youpg  Starling. 

There  aie  also  two  other  blackbirds  found  in  Europe. 

2  C  2 
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The  ibmgn  species  of  bbckbtrds  are  numerous. 
Bdonging  to  the  Old  Worid  may  be  noted, 

T.  Senegalerma,  Gml.  PI.  EnL  t  563.  f.  3. 
Fascous-gray;   belly  whitish;   quills  and  tail  brown. 
Africa. 

T.  Ornatus,  VieU.  Vail.  O.  A.  t  86. 
Black ;  golden«green  gloss ;  tail  short,  nearly  equal. 

T.  NigricapiUtis,  Vieil.  Vail.  O.  A,  1. 108. 
Olive-brown  ;  beneath  bluish-ash ;  crown  black.  Africa. 

T.  PertpiciUatus,  Gml.  PI.  Enl.  t.  604. 

<}reenish<-bn>wny  beneath  yellowish ;  bead  and  neck 
ash  ;  forehead  and  band  on  each  side  of  the  eye  black, 
India. 

r.  Dtminicwiu,  QmL  H.  EnL  t  627.  f.  2. 
Brown,  gbssed  with  violet  and  blue ;  beneath  brownish- 
white  ;  tail-base  bluish,  end  greenish. 

T.  S^uammeus,  Vieil.  Vail.  O.  A.  1. 116. 

Head,  neck,  and  chest  black ;  feathers  of  belly  and 
beneath  dirty-white,  black  tipt ;  of  wing-coverts  and 
back  black,  yellow-edged  ;  tail  subcuneate.    Africa. 

r.  nbicen,  VieU.  VaU.  O.  A.  1. 112.  C  Z 

Brown^spotted,  beneath  pale-gray ;  tail  wedge-shaped, 
pointed.    Africa. 

T.  PhcenkuTUB,  VieU.  VaU.  O.  A.  t.  111. 

Olive ;  eyebrows  white ;  eye-streak  black ;  quiU  and 
two  middle  taU-feathers  bay ;  sides,  throaty  and  chest 
red.    Africa. 
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7.  /tnpoffiiniM,  VieU.  VaiU  O.  A.  t  106. 

Olive-green ;  quills,  side^fealhefSt  and  tail  yellowisb 
edged.    Africa. 

r.  Metanicherus,  Vieil.  VaiL  O.  A.  t.  117. 

Ciested  yellow;  quills  and  tail  black;  tail  wedge- 
shaped.     Africa. 

T.  Macronmus  Gml.  Lath.  Syn.  t  93.    Vail.  O.  A.  t. 

114.     T.  TVuJofor,  Vieil. 

I^hining  purplish-black»  beneath  dull  foxy ;  ramp  and 
thiee.  oiiter  tail-feathers  half  white.     India. 

T,  Australis,  Lath.  Sparm.  Mns.  Carls,  t  59. 
Blackish-brown  ;  chest  and  belly  white,  New  Holland. 

T.  Chryiogtutefi  Gilil.  H.  EkiL  1 221. 

Green,  above  bluish,  benc»tli  orange  r  bifl  and  feet 
brown.    Africa. 

T.  Ouravang,  GmL  PL  Enl.  t.  557.  f.  2. 

Ash ;  crown  greenish-black ;  head,  chest,  and  body 
above  olivaceous;  belly  and  vent  yellowish;  bill 
yellow.    Africa. 

T.  Miniatus,  Sparm.  Mus.  Cark.  t.  68. 

Femigineous-brown,  beneath  ferrugineous  ash ;  throat 
whitish ;  wing  and  tail  black,  and  ferrugineous  varied. 

T.  Eryihropterus,  Gml.  PL  Enl.  t.  356. 

Black ;  wings  red ;  vent  and  tail-feathers  (except  the 
middle  ones)  white  tipt ;  tail  wedge«*shliped.    Senegal. 
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T.  Reciamator,  Vieii.  Vafl.  O.  A.  1 1(M. 

Brown,  varied  with  blue,  ash,  and  olive,  beneath  orange. 
Africa. 

T.  ^MoQllii,  VieU.  Vail.  O.  iL  1 113. 

Bluish;  wing-coverts  red,  spotted  and  edged;  quill 
black ;  throat  and  crop  ochraceous ;  body  beneath 
yellowish-red ;  collar  blackish.     South  Sea  Islands. 


7.  HkpafdoUnais,  Gmelin.  PI.  Enl.  t  273.  f.  1. 1. 

Duo*    ta    «/• 

Olive ;  beneath  varied  olive  and  green  i  tail  brown ; 
inner  edge  niiite,  outer  olive ;  .middle  feathers  olive. 
America. 

• 

T.  Praienns,  Yieil.  T.  BrazUiefmB,  T.  Airiecfnllug, 
and  Oracula  LongirostrUf  Grml.  Batata  Agallaspe^ 
ladui,  Azara  H.  Enl.  t  292. 

Black,  beneath  fenrugineousry^owish.^  rump  ferrugi- 
neous ;  tail  slightly  wedge-shaped ;  outer  tail-feathers 
entirely,  and  rest  white-tipt.    South  America. 

71  SenegaiensU,  Fl.  Enl.  t.  539. 

Shining-black  ;  feathers  yellow-edged ;  throat  quills, 
and  4atl  black.    South  Africa. 


7.  MadagoMcanemu,  Gml.  PI.  Enl.  t  557.  f.  1. 

Brown ;  belly  and  vent  white ;  tail,  two  middle  feathers 
entirely,  and  maigin  of  rest  bright  golden-green ;  outer- 
most white-edged.     Africa. 

7.  Carbonariu8t  licht. 
Black  ;  wings  sooty ;  back,  rump,  sides,  and  vent  slate ; 
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Female^  oliye-brawn ;  wipg  leddkh ;  belly  slate ;  bill 
brown,    Brazfls. 

Merula  Ftamrottrig^  Swain. 

Gray;  back  and  vjngt  tinged  with  ferrugineons;  be- 
neath white;  breast  and  flanks  femighieoiis ;  chin 
spotted;  bill  yeOow;  length  nine  inches  and  a  half. 
Mexico. 

'  MenctaTtiati$,Svna. 

Olive-bxbwn ;  beneam  whitish ;  chin  with  black  spots ; 
under  wing-covert  pale  femigineous;  bill  and  legs 
brown;  lengik nine taqhtt^ 


TurdvM  PeetaratU,  GmL  PI.  En. 

t.  644.  £  2. 

*  •        . 

A  ThanmwphUut.i)l  TemiAikicK. 

Btack-creMted  7%iti«A.    Oinnamameuif  Gml.  PL  Enl. 

t.  560. 

Redditih«4>town  ;  beek  blacky  while'^edged ;  wing-coverts 
black  ;  amallj  wl^«  jn^dl^  and  longer  red-tipt  Cay* 
0niiei 

Rufinu  Thnuh.  T.  Rufifnm,  Gm.  PI.  En.  1 544.  f.  1. 

Brown  ;  .naf>e»  sides  of  head  and  body  beneath  red ; 
wing^coveits  Uack,  yellow-edged;  tail  ash ;  vent  white. 
Cayenne. 

T.  Ptmmbw,  GmL  FLEdI.  1 560. 
T.  Ardonaceui^  Vieil.  ? 

Bluish;  cheeks  black;  tail  wedge-shaped;  bill  sad 
feet'rad*    £(«>rdi  America. 


1 
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Indian  Thrwh.  T,  Indicw,  Gml.  VU  EnL  L  564.  f.  1. 

Olive-green ;   qoilly   inner  web  brown,   outer  yellow. 
India. 

Bhdc'headed  Thrush.  TMtricapUlus.Qtn.Pl'En.aaiZ. 

Blackish;  head  black ;  .beUy  md  rump  rufous ;  wing- 
spot  white.    Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

Palm  ThruMh.  T.  Pdmamm,  Gml.  PI.  Enl.  1 539.  f.  1. 

OU^re-green,  beneath  ashy ;  nape  and  cheeks  black, 
with  three  white  spots  on  each  side.     Cayenne. 

0¥aeda  Aildi^  Qml 
Green ;  belly  yellow;  feet  red-brown. 

Muscicapa  Htemorrhouio^  /3  Ghnl, 
T.  HdmorrhomOj  ^on; 

Grayish-brown ;  head  black ;  ^eeks,  throat,  and  belly 
white;  rump  yellow,    Java. 


EmeraU  I%ru$h,  ladi.    .71  FMdk.  Hors. 

EmeraM-green,  uniferra ;  above  slightly  olivaceous ; 
chin  yellowish ;  inner  webs  of  quills  and  tail  beneath 
pale  brown ;  length  eight  inches.    Java. 

T.  Jmamdia^  Hors.    T.  Concolor, 
Teftim.Pl.  OoL 

Body  brown ;  gular-streak  and  abdominal  spbti  dull  fer- 
rugineouB.; .  lengA  eight  inches  and  a  half.    Java. 


Thruih,  Lath.    T.  Varuu,  Hpia.  Java. 

Testaceous  chestnut ;  ttpaof  feikheia  deep  brown ;  quills 
brown»  edged  externally  with  chestnut ;  belly  whitish ; 
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sideft  varied  with  chestnat  and  black ;  lent  banded  with 
white  and  black ;  tail  beneath  brownish ;  length  eleven 
inches.    Java. 

Ottlof  ZlnaA,  Lath.    T.  Gtilarii,  Hon. 

Brownish  olive;  wings  and  tail  femigineous;  chin 
white ;  belly  yellow ;  crown  femigineous  gray ;  length 
seven  inches.    Java. 

T.  AnvMSf  Licht 

Ash  brown ;  head  Uack ;  belly  dnU-white ;  vent  snow- 
white;  length  seven  or  ei^t  inches.    Egypt 

XL  FalMandii,  Quoy  and  Gaim. 
Voy.  t  Falkland  Islands. 

The  following  unfigured  species  of  the  Old  World  have 
been  referred  to  this  genns. 

T.  ArcuaimM,  Lath.,  China.      T.  Oinotvt,  Asia.    T. 
Africanm,  Gml.,  Africa.     7.  SplendiduM^  GmL^  T. 
AbysHniau^  Lath.     T.  Obscurui,  Lath.,  North  Asia. 
T.   Albieapiaus,  VieiL,  Africa.      T.  Cdmbimu, 
Gml,  and  T.  NigricMh,  Gml.,  India.    T.  Bufir 
coUis,  Pallas,  North  A  sia.    71  Leudoeephalmt  Sonn., 
India.     T.  Oriseuay  Sonnerat,  India.    31  Snraiene$f 
Sonnerat,  India.     T.  Borbanicui,  Gml.,  Africa.     T. 
f1atu9y  Sonneret,  India,  an  Oriole  f    7.  KamiMcken- 
nt,  Fbin,  North  Asia.      T.  LeMchmkaiM,  Vieil., 
Java.     71  Af ofiocAro^  7.  Anatkm,  Lath.,  and  7. 
SpecUma,  Lath.,  India.     7.  Sibiricu$»  Lath.,  Siberia. 
7.  TripoliianM,  Gml.,  an  Orielet  West  Africa.    7 
Viridi-Olivaceus,  India.      7.  Oonakuchkw^  Penn., 
Siberia.      7.    Validua,  Lath.      7.  Perncii*.  Vieil. 
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T.  Rufuxmdmi,  Lath.,. Africa.  T.  &'&ann«,  Lath., 
CUoa.  T.  Tricdlor^  Africa.  7.  Ftnwcfn^,  Lath., 
China.  T.  Barbofiemt  OniL,  Africiu  T.  Daoma, 
Lath.  T,  OlivaceuM,  Africa.  T.PhiUippenns,  Gml,^ 
India. 

Of  the  New  World  :—T.  Huft'oetUris.  Vieil.,  Brazils. 
T.  Chochi^  Vieil.,  Azara,  N.  79,  Paragua.  T.  AUtU 
coOUf  Vieil.  T.  Minor,  Gml.,  Carolina.  71  Den^ 
Hroiirigf  Vieil.,  Martinique.  71  Leucomda^f  Vieil., 
Azara.  T.  Brevicaudatu$^  Vieil.,  BraailSf  a  Afyo- 
tAera.f  T,  MelanocephaluSt  Vieil.,  Brazils.  7*. 
Ametieamu,  perhaps  aii  leterus,  T,  Leuoogenua^ 
Gml.,  and  7.  jPu»cti«,  Penn.,  North  America.  T. 
BrachyptUf  VieiL,  Martinique.  7*.  Cutceus^  Mo- 
lina*  Chili.  T.  Cinereu9,  Martinique.  T.  Leucop^ 
terut,  Vieil.,  Brazils.  T.  TWtinit,  Vieil.,  Azarai  N. 
South  America.  T.  Fiavipes,  Vieil.,  Brazib.  T. 
ATigviua,  Penn.,  North  America.  T.  Stratus,  and 
T.  VoHegatag,  6ml.,  Polynesia,  South  Ameriea. 

From  Polynesia : — 7.  Brachypterus,  Lath  T.  Musi'- 
cola,  T.  TenehroiUM,  Lath.  T.  Mdanophrys,  Lath. 
T.  DvbivM,  Lath*,  a  MAiphaga  f  T.  Frwolua,  and 
T.  AUnfroM,  Lath.  7.  CramroMtrU,  Lath.  7. 
Z>ilttli»,  Lath.  7.  Varku,  Lath.  7.  Poci/Scim, 
Lath.  7.  iSS(mi9tc&m«»9  Lath.  7.  Qranettt,  Lath. 
T.MaxiUarUMih.  Lon^fotlm, Lath.  7.«umf, 
VieiL  7.  JLetfcop&ryt,  Lath.  T  MacH,  V\e\l.  7. 
7.  Melanops,  Lath.  7.  jPolJocepAoZut,  Lath.  7. 
LeueoHsy  Lath.  7.  Peromiit,  Vieil.  7.  Badivm, 
Ladi.  7./fi9ttiete#«  7.  C/ZMlmm.  7.  JVbv« 
HoUandUe.      7.  Guttura^tt.      7.  Praurna,  Lath. 
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t.  FktUgifums,  Latb.  T.  LunuUUWf  Li^«  T. 
Harmonicus,  Liith.  T^  Cyahocephalus.  T.Pumc- 
ialus^    T.  Atdoiioreenii^Bnd  21  MMmup  Latk. 

The  name  Thriish  (Qrhe)  is  given  to  ihe  species 
marked  with  black  or  brown  spots.  We  have  few  of 
them  in  Eurof>e  altogether  brown  on  the  back  and  the 
breast  spotted.  They  are  ;9ipging  birds  and  live  on 
inaeeISi  and  are  gregarious  in  large  flocks.  They  are 
goodeatittg; 


TheM&^e2  Thrush,  T.  Vischorw,  Enl.  489.  Fri8di25. 

is  the  largest  of  tbem,  the  under  part  of  the  wings  is 
black ;  this  species  feeds  much  on  the  mistletoe,  and 
contributes  to  spread  this  parasitical  plant. 

The  Fieldfare,  T.  Pilaris,  Prisch  26. 

is  distinguishable  from  the  last  by  the  ashy  tint  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  of  the  neck. 

The  Thrush,  properly  so  called,.  T.  Musicus,  Enl.  406. 

Frisch27. 

has  the  under  part  of  the  wings  yellow.  This  is  the 
best  singer  and  is  the  n^ost  eaten. 

The  Red  Wing  Thrush,  T.  lUacus,  Enl.  51.  Frisch  28. 
is  the  smfJlest,.  and  hs^s  the  under  part  of  the  wings 
and  the  flanks  red. 

The  foreign  species  odhn  genus  are  very  numerous. 
We  shall  cite  here  only 
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The  Mocking  Bird,  Moqueur,  T.  Pofyglottm,  Catesby 

27.    South  America. 

Asbj  above ;  pale  brown  underneath ;  with  a  white 
band  on  the  wing*  It  is  fiunous  for  its  astonishing 
power  of  imitating  immediately  the  soug  of  other  biids 
^md  even  all  the  voices  it  hears. 

T.  Orpheus,  lin.  Edw.  t«  78.  Spix. 
i71.f:i2     Bnuik. 

Cinereous,  spotted  with  brown  and  white;  breast  and 
belly  pale  gray  ;  quills  and  tail  white  at  the  end* 

T.  Dominicu9, 6ml.  PI.  £nl.  1 558.  C  1. 

According  to  Prince  MdiignanOf  these  are  varieties  of 
the  for  met*. 

T.  LMdiUt  Licht. 
Ash ;  beneath  white ;  sides  brown-spotted.    Brazils. 

T.  Saturninus,  licht 
Brown-ash;  beneath  asby^  sides  streaked.    Brazils. 

Cat  Bird,   T.  Lividut.  Wils.  A.  O.  IL  L  20.  f.  3. 
Muicicdpa  CaroUnemiSr  Oml.     71  JPUtoov,  Vieil. 

Deep  slate;  beneath  paler;  vent  rufous;  crown  and 
taU  black ;  latter  rounded.    North 


♦   •  * 


American  Robin,  T.  Migratoriug,  lin.  Wils.  A^  0. 1. 
t.2.f-2.PLEnl.t*686,f.l. 

Dark  ash ;  beneath  rufous ;  head  and  tail  black ;  two 
outer  feathers  white  at  the  inner  tip.    North  Asnerica. 

Med  THrtmk,  T.  Rufde,  Qnd.    WOs.  A*  O.  2.  1 14. 

f.l.PL:BoltW5. 

Reddish  brown;   beneath  whitish,  black-spotted;  tail 
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veiy  long;  louded  wing  widi  two  white  iMuidi;  bffl 
long,  entire.    North  America. 

IVood   Thrush,   T.  MuateUnuB,  Gml.     T.  Jfefodw, 
Wils.  A.  0. 1. 1  a  f.  1.  VieU.  O.  A.  S.  2.  t.  62. 

Brown^fiilvons ;  headreddbh;  romp  and  tail  gresniih ; 
beneath  white,  bhick«apotted;  tsii8boit»  slig^y  nicked; 
bill  moderate.    North  America. 

HermU  Thrtuh,  T.  Minor.  Gml.     T.  Solitarim.  Wik. 

A.  0.  5.  t.  43.  f.  2. 

Olive-brawn ;  tail  reddish ;  beneath  iHliite;  «ides  and 
breast  dusky;  tail  short,  nicked;  bill  short.  North 
America. 

Taumy  Thrush,  T  MusUlinus,  Wils.  A.  0. 5.  t  43. 
f.3.     r.  ^Ofonu,  Pr.  Masignano.    T.  SOens.VixA. 

Taway-brown;  beneath  white;  throat  brown-spotted; 
tail  short,  nearly  even ;  feathers  pointed ,  bill  short. 
North  America. 

r.  Fuscatus,  Vieil.  O.  A.  Sept  2. 
t57. 

Brown ;  beneath  ash,  brown-apotted;  side  tail-feathers 
wfaite-tipt;  bill  deep  yellow.    North  America. 

T,  Olivaceus,  licht.    Le  Oriveran, 
VieiL  O.  A.  t  98,  99. 

Bill  and  feet  yellowish ;  olive-gmy ;  throat  white-brown 
streaked;  belly  ferrugineous ;  vent  white.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

T.  BuficenJtrisj  licht.  Azaia.  N.  79. 

Bill  and  feet  brown;  olive-green;  throat  white-brown 
streaked ;  belly  and  vent  ferrugineous.    Brazils. 
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71  Crotopegu8^  Licht  Azara.  N.  80. 

Bill  and  feet  brown,  olive- brown;  throat  bbck-brown 
white-^streaked ;  crop*  belly,  .and  vent  white.  Brazils. 
Female^  T.  Jomaicensis^  Lath.  ? 

7.  FwrmigaJhu^  Licht. 

Olive-red;  beneath  paler;  beDy  and  throat  whitish; 
throat  brown-streaked;  primaries  internally  brown 
margined.    BraziLk 

Junior  T.  VariegaJtw  and  T.  StriaJtui^  Gml. 

Orpheus  OurvirostriSf  Swain. 

Gray;  beneath  whitish;  throat  and  breast  spotted; 
vent  pale  fulvous;  bill  long  curved;  length  ten  inches 
and  a  half.    Mexico. 

Orpheus  C(ertde$cen»^  Swain. 

Bluish ;  crown  and  throat  paler ;  ears  and  sides  of  the 
head  black ;  length  four  inches.    Mexico. 


T.  FJmipes,  Spix.  t  67.  f.  2. 

T.  Rufwenter^  Spix.  t.  68.    Brazils. 

r.  AlbivenJter,  Spix.  t.  69.  f.  1.  2.    Brazils. 

T.  AUncMU,  Spix.  t.  70.    Brazils. 

T.  Ouyanensis,  6ml.  PI.  Enl.  t.  390. 
f.  1.     T.  Jamaicenns,  VieiL  ? 

Greenish  brown ;   beneath  ochraceous,  black-streaked ; 
bill  and  feet  brown.    South  America. 

T.  ainensis,  Gml.  Brisson  2.  t.  23.  f.  1. 

Reddish ; .  head  brown-streaked ;  eyebrows  white ;  tail 
brown  darker  streaked ;  bill  and  feet  yellow.    China. 
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7.  Ceg^anauU,  Gml.  PI.  Eel.  1 515. 

Ash;   beneath  reddidi-grBy;  vent  gray;  higer  wkf 
corerts  and  quills  black.    Soath  America. 

• 
The  genus  Tatufpug  of  Oppel  has  all  the  cbandm 
of  the  Thrushes ;  but  the  iarri  are  longer.      2Wdii 
§  4.  Temminck. 

Tawjfpus  Augbrali$f  Oppd.  hfeniv  Acad.  Baviiie. 
1811.  t  8. 

Some  of  these  birds  are  allied  to  the  Butcher  Buds 
both  by  their  manners  and  the  form  of  their  beaks. 

Temminck  has  separated  them  under  the  name  of 
Thtrdmdes  or  1x0$,  chiefly  characterised  by  the  beik 
being  shorter  than  the  head. 

Ouava  Flycaicher.  MuMcicapaPMU^  Gml.  Soimtrd, 
Voy.  t.  28v     r.  Afudia,  Hors. 

Brown  beneath ;  and  eyebrows  white ;  vent  yeUowish ; 
band  under  eye  Wsck.    Phillippine  Ishmds. 

Turdbu  JBJmoctilaliM,  Hon. 

Brownish-olive ;  chin  and  forehead  brown ;  etch  fl^ 
of  the  forehead  an  orange  spot ;  cheeks,  shouMen,  snd 
vent  yellow;  belly  white.    Java. 

7.  Orfer,  Lath.  Mutcicapa  Hemar- 
rhouM,  Lath.  PL  Enl.  563.  f.  1.  Merle  Cwwyf 
Vieil  O.  A.  iii.  1. 107.  f.  1. 


Sli^tly  crested ;  blackish  ;  rump  and  belly  white,  vest 
red.    Africa. 
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T.  Aurigtuter,  Vidl.  T.  Chrysorhoeus, Tern.  Le  Ctddar, 
VieU.  O.  A.  i.  107.  f.  2.  Brawn,  UL  Zool.  L  31. 

Brown-gray;  benealh  white;  crowu,  cheek,  and  throat 
black;  vent  golden.    Africa. 


7.  Capensu,  Vieil.  T.  Nigrieana,  Vieil. 
T.LeVaiaanHi,Tem.PlEtd.3n.  Le  Brunoir, 
VieU.  O.  A.  1. 106.  f.  1. 

Brown;  head  and  thioat  black;  eydlda  orange;  belly 
yellowish  brown.    South  Africa. 


T.  PhcBmcopieruM,  Tern.  R  Col.  t  71. 

Bluish  or  vioIeUblack ;  tsul  and  wings  dnll-Uack ;  small 
wing  coverts  bright  red ;  length  seven  inches.    Senegal. 

T,  Disparis,  Hors.      T.  CanccloTf 
PI.  Col.  1. 137. 

Olive-green;   head  and  neck  blue;  throat  crimson; 
chest  and  beneath  yellow ;  length  six  inches.    Java. 

T.  Atriceps,  Tern.  PI.  Col.  1 147. 
Laniu9  MelanooephatuBr  Crml. 
Olive-gieen ;  head  and  upper  part  of  neck  blue-black ; 
quills  and  middle  of  tail-feathers  black;  belly,  vent, 
edge  of  secondaries,  and  tips  of  tail  yellow ;  length  six 
inches.    Java. 

T.  Azureas,  Tern,  PL  Col.  t  274. 

Blue;  chin,  throat,  and  front  of  chest  brown;  head 
grayish ;  length  eight  inches.    Java. 

Ixo8  Firescens,  Tern.  PI.  Col  382.  f.  1 . 

Ghneenish-ash ;  face,  orbits,  ears,  throat,  and  beneath 
wUte  varied  with  greenish  ash ;  length  six  inches  and 
a  half.    Java. 
Vot.  VI.  2  D 
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Dr.  Horefield  places  in  this  genus  Groeula  Sonlmf, 
under  the  name  of  Turdus  Avmbmu.  Cuvier  refeit 
it  to  the  Lanii,  Turdtn  LabrcuioruSf  Palmarum^  Hud- 
sontus,  and  NoveboraceruUt  are  Ictbri. 

T.  Speciosus  and  AUnfrans  are  Muscicapse. 

21  Leucocephalui^  T.  OchrocephalvM^  MalabariatMt 
Roaeust  and  Pagodorumi,  are  Pastors. 

T.  Jugularist  T.  Manachra^  T.  MotacUlay  and  T, 
T.  Arundinacea,  are  Orioles. 

T.  AurocapUlus  and  T.  Calliopey  are  Sylvise.  T. 
CyanuM  b  a  female  Chatterer.  Le  Ftuieur^  VaiL  is  a 
Malurus ;  and  T,  OrienUdUs  a  Lanios. 

Neither  can  one  distinguish  by  sensible  dianctefs 
certain  blackbirds  of  Africa,  which  lire  in  numerous 
and  noisy  flocks,  like  the  starlings,  and  piirgQe  insects 
or  make  great  havock  in  gardens,  (the  STomiNss  of 
Daudin  or  the  Pastors  of  Temminck) :  one  of  them 
is  often  found  in  Europe,  which  is 

The  RosE-CoLouRED  Thrush,  T.  Ro9eus,  Enl.  251. 

Of  a  shining  black;  but  with  the  back,  croup, 
scapulars,  and  breast  of  a  pale  rose-colour ;  the 
feathers  on  the  head  are  narrow  and  elongated  into  a 
tuft.  It  is  serviceable  in  hot  climates,  by  destroying 
the  locusts. 

Vail.  O.  A.  t.  96.  Female,  crest  shorter ;  rose  cokrar 
paler.  71  SellacU,  Gml.  the  genus  Psaroidbs  of 
VieiUot. 

Cuvier  has  placed  this  bird  here  as  a  section  of 
Tardus;  and  its  analogous  species,  with  which  it  has 
always  since  been  arranged^  he  has  formed  intaa  genus, 
under  the  name  of  Crractt/a;  which  see. 
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Others  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their 
plumage,  which  is  usually  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

They  are  peculiar  to  the  old  contiDeot*  and  especially 
Africa.    The  genus  Lam protornis  of  Temminck,  &c. 

7.  ^tim^ttf,  PL  Enl  t  540.    Nabi- 
top.  Vail.  O.  A.  t.  84. 

Vicdet ;  back  and  wings  golden-green ;  cro^s-band  on 
inner  edge  of  wings;  tail  and  upper  coverts  blue. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

T.  NUem,  R  Enl.  t  561.     Cauigniopy 
VaiL  O.  A.  t.  90. 

Blue ;  reflecting  green,  violet,  and  purple ;  bill  and  feet 
UacL    Senegal. 

T.  Mario,  PI.  Enl.  1. 199.     Le  Rou- 
penne.  Vail.  O.  A.  1 83. 84.    Carvut  RvfipenmM,  Shaw. 

Shining  black ;  primaries  red  black  tipt.     Africa. 

T.  Bicolor,  Lin.    Le  Spreo,  Vail. 
O.  A.  t  88. 

Brown,  changing  into  bright  green  on  the  neck  and 
tail;  vent,  and  under  wings,  white;  base  of  lower  man- 
dibk  yellow ;  taO  wedge-shaped.    South  Africa. 

VEdaiani,  VaQ.  O.  A.  t.  85. 

General  tone  of  cobur,  refulgent  green,  varied  with  blue, 
purple,  and  gold.     South  Africa. 

Omnu  SpUntUdm^  Shaw,  &c. 
Chaucador,  Vafl.  O.  A.  t.  86. 
In  cokmr  like  the  last ;  tail  shorter,  with  the  feathers 
nearly  equal.     South  Africa. 
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T.  Chrysogagter^  lin.    L*OranMeu^  BoS, 

The  whole  upper  part  blue  ;  underneath  orange ;  billy 
feet,  and  quills  black.    South  Africa. 

Several  of  the  species  described  as  Blackbirds  pro- 
bably belong  to  this  section. 

T.  LamprotomUf 

TaU  graduated,  PL  Col.  t  648.  f.  2. 

Songster  JTiruih,  Lath.  n.     T.  Cantor.  GmL  t  75. 

Sonneraty  India. 

Upper  parts  greenish^black,  with  a  gloss  of  blue  and 
violet;  quills  and  tail  black. 

T.  ChalybeuM,  Hors.  PI.  Col.  t.  199. 
1 1. 2. 

Metallic  green ;  feathers  of  neck  long  and  lanceolate ; 
wings  and  tail  blue ;  tail  rounded ;  length  seven  inchea, 
Java.    Perhaps  7.  MauritianuSt  Gnd. 

Pigeon  Thrush.     T.  Columbus,  Lath. 

General  colour  green,  very  changeable  in  different  re- 
flections of  light ;  rump  and  vent  sometimes  white. 

T.  Leucogastert  Gm.  H.  6.  48. 
Violet;  belly  white;  quills  blackish.    Africa. 

/  TaU  graduated  ;  middle  feather  longest 

Lamprotomis  MetallicuSf  Tern.  PL  CoL  L  266. 

Metallic  purple ;  wing  and  tail  bluish ;  feathers  of  head 
and  neck  long  and  lanceolate ;  bill  and  feet  black ;  length 
eight  inches  and  a  half.    Timor. 
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LamproiamiB  Erythraphiiif  Tern.  PI.  Col.  t.  267. 

Slate  coloured ;  band  over  eyes  rigid  scarlet;  eye  spots 
and  ears  black ;  wings  and  tail  green ,  under  and  upp«r 
tail-coverts  and  edge  of  quilb  yellow ;  quills  crown  tipt. 

Some  have  the  tail  graduated  and  one-third  longer 
than  the  body. 

7.  JSneua^        PI.  Enl.  t  220.     Fe»<- 
dare.  Vail.  O.  A.  t.  87. 

Golden-greeni  beneath  grassy-green;  head  blackish; 
shining  golden  mmp ;  and  middle  tail  feathers  purplish ; 
tail  wedge-shaped.    Senegal. 

We  must  evidently  unite  to  these  the  Merle  de  la 
JfauveUe  Quinee,  with  a  tail  three  times  the  length  of 
the  body,  with  a  double  crest  on  the  head»  which  has 
been  treated  as  a  bird  of  Paradise  (ParadUea  gtUariSf 
Lath,  and  Shaw  ;  Par,  nigra,  Gml.,  Vail.  Ois.  de 
Par.  20  and  21.  Vieil.  Ois.  de  Par.  PI.  viii.)  but  solely 
on  account  of  its  singularity,  and  the  incomparable 
magnificence  of  its  plumage. 

This  forms  the  genus  Asirapia  of  Vieillot,  and  the 
first  section  of  Lamprotomii  of  Tenuninck.  Vieil.  Gal. 
Ois.  1. 107. 

The  Chocards,  Pyerho-corax,  Cuy.» 

Have  the  compressed,  arched^  and  sloped  beak  of  the 
Bladibirds,  but  their  nostrils  are  covered  with  feathers 
like  those  of  the  crows,  to  whidi  they  have  been  an- 
nexed   We  have  one. 
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The  Alpme  Chocard.      Chocard  dn  Alpeg^  Carcut 

Pyrrho-corax,  L.  Enl.  351. 

BUbc^,  with  the  beak  ydlow,  the  feet  at  first  brown, 
then  yeUow,  and  in  the  adult  state  red,  whidi  builds 
in  the  clefts  of  rodcs  of  the  higher  mountains,  whence 
they  descend  in  winter  in  large  flodLS  into  the  vallies. 
They  live  on  insects^  snails,  and  fruits,  and  do  not 
disdain  carrion. 
In  India  there  is  another. 

The  Sicrin.    Sicrin,  VaU,  Ap.  H.  82., 

distinguished  by  three  barbless  stalks,  as  long  as  the 
body^  on  each  side,  among  the  feathers  which  cover 
the  ears. 

This  18  the  Conms  Crinelui  of  Daudin,  Corvus  So- 
9eta€eu9  of  Shaw,  and  the  Pastor  Setiger  of  Wagner, 
to  whick  genQB  it  appears  to  be  moat  allied. 

Temminck  places  in  this  genas  the  Pyrrha-coraz 
Leucaptems,  and  also  the  Cofvus  Garrtdus,  of  Lin.,  of 
which  Covier  forms  the  genus  RegiluM^  and  places  it 
with  the  Hooppoes. 

I  find  no  sufficient  character  for  separating  from  the 
blackbirds 

The  true  Orioles,  (Oriolus,  Lin.) 

whose  beak  resembling  that  of  the  blackbirds,  is  only 
a  little  stronger^  and  whose  feet  are  a  little  shorter  in 
proportion;  Linnaeus  and  his  followers  have  joined 
them  to  the  CasBtqtAes^  which  they  resemble  only  in 
colours. 
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The  Oriole  of  £urope.    Oriolut  OMula,  L.  6ml.  26. 

A  little  larger  than  the  Uackbird.  Hie  male  is  of  a 
beautiful  yellow ;  the  tail  and  a  spot  between  the  eye 
and  beak  blacky  the  end  of  the  tail  yellow ;  in  the 
female  the  yellow  is  substituted  by  an  olive,  and  the 
black  by  brown.  This  bird  suspends  its  nest  skilfoUy 
formed  on  the  branches  ;  eats  cherries  and  other  fruits 
and  insects  in  spring. 


Auraiui,  VieiL  Vsil.  O.  A.  t  260.    T.  Ffmui, 
Gml.    Or  Bicoloft  Temin.  Licht. 

Ydlow  ;  .eye-band  black;  quill  bhck;  secondaries, 
outer  edge,  yeUow ;  tail  black :  yellow  tipt.  South 
Africa. 

O.  Qattmla^  /3.  Lath.     O.  Mdanocephalu»,  Lin.  Vail. 
O.  A.  t.  263.  PI.  Enl.  t.  79.  Edw.  t.  77. 

Yellow ;  head  and  throat  black ;  a  yellow  spot  at  base 
of  primaries ;  tail  all  yeOow.  This  appears  to  be  also 
the  . 

O.  Annuiahu  and  O.  Noi9.  HiipmnuBf  from  Seba,  1 55. 

f.  4.  and  t.  63.  f.  3. 

Merla  Bicolor^  Aldrov.  O.  Coudougan^  Vail.  O.  A« 
t  261.  262.  O.  Radiaiius,  Gml.  O.  Larvatiu, 
Licbt.  O.  Manaehu9t  Wagner.  Female,  T.  Mo* 
nachra,  Gml. 

Yellow  ;  back  olive ;  head  and  throat  black  ;  smaller 
wing-coveris  white-tipt ;  base  of  all  the  tail'^feaftbers 
black.     South  Africa. 

O.  Sinensis,  Gml.  PI.  Enl.  t.  590.     O.  Cochin  Chi- 
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nensia,  Bris.  t.  33.  f.  1.     0.  HippoerepU.  Wag.     O. 
GaUwla,  8.  e.  junior.  Lath.     O.  MaadaiuM^  Vieil. 

Yellow;  head-band  black:  wings  and  tail  black  and 
yellow-tipt.     Senegal 

O.  Leucogaater,  Temm.     O.  XantkonohUt  Horaf.  Z.R. 
t.  PI.  Col.  1 214.  f.  1.  <r  3.  ? . 

Black ;  belly  white,  black  streaked ;  scapulars,  rump, 
vent,  and  inner  tail-feathers  yellow ;  biU  red  ;  feet 
black ;  length  six  inches  and  a  half.    Java. 

O.  ArundinarUu,  BurcfaeL 

Citron-yellow ;  face  black ;  wings  brown  ;  quills  and 
coverts  edged  with  yellow;  back  and  tail  greenish- 
brown;  rump  yellow.  Female?  Nest  globular,  sus- 
pended between  the  stems  of  reeds.  Var.  O.  Radiaiuf, 
GmL  ?    Africa. 

Temminck,  and  more  modem  authors,  have  referred 
here  the  ParadUe  Oriole,  Oriolus  Auretu^  Lin. 

O.  Leucopterus  is  a  Tanager. 

O.  CapensUf  and  O.  Textor,  are  Rocei. 

O.  FuTcatua  is  an  Bdolins. 

O.  Picas,  a  Dendrocolaptes. 

And  the  other  species  of  Gmelin  and  Latham  are 
Cassea. 

Mr.  Swainson  (Zool.  Jour.  i.  478.)  has  separated 
from  the  Oriole,  the  genus  Serieulfu. 

Meliphaga  Chryaocephala,  Lewin. 

N.  H.  Birds,  t.  6.   O.  Regena,  PL  Col  t.  320.  Quoy 
and  Gaim.  t.  20. 

Black;,  feathers  of  back  of  head  short,  velvety  orange  ; 
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neck»  flhouMera,  and  aecondaries  yellow*  New  Holland. 
X  Female,  brown ;   back   and    chest  white ;    lanulated 
crown  ;  middle  of  throat  and  nuchal  collar  black;  belly 
whitish-brown.     See  ParadUea  Aurea,  Lath. 

The  genus  Mimeta  of  Capt.  King  is  separated  from 
the  Orioles  for  the  same  reason. 

Oreen-grackle,  Lath.  H.  24.  Oracula  ViridUf  Lath. 
O,  Viridia^  Vieil.     O.  VariegaiuB,  Vail. 

Olive-green;  beneath  whitish-black,  broad  streaked; 
wing  and  tail  black-brown ;  edge  of  wing  and  tips  of 
taU  white. 

Mimeta  Flavocindua^  King, 

Yellow-green ;  beneath  paler ;  head  and  back  brown- 
lined  ;  wing  and  tail  black,  green,  and  yellow  varied. 

Mimeta  MendoideB^  Vig.  and 
Horsf. 

Above  brownish,  olive-brown  streaked ;  beneath  white ; 
crown  striately  dropped ;  wing-coverts  and  secondary 
quills  pale-red  edged  ;  tail  white  tips ;  length  ten  inches ; 
both  probably  varieties  of  the  green  grackle. 

Boffon  with  justice  has  separated  from  the  Bladc- 
biiris 

The  Anteaters,  Myiothera^  lUig. 

which  are  recognized  by  their  long  legs  and  short 
tail.  They  live  on  insects,  and  principally  ants. 
They  are  found  in  both  continents. 

Still  the  species  of  the  old  continent  are  remarkable 
for  the  lively  odours  of  their  plumage.    These  are  the 
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Brbvbs  of  Bufibn  (Corvus  Brachyurust  EnL  257.  258. 
Edw.  324.  and  his  Azurin.)  (T.  Cyanumg,  Lath. 
GmL     Carvtis  Cyatmnts,  Shaw,)  EnL  355. 

This  is  the  genus  Pitta  of  Vieil.  and  Temmmck. 
The  species  are  all  from  India,  and  PiOa  of  Wagg^er, 
not  Temminck,  which  is  PiiUnorhynchus  of  Kuhl ; 
the  species  have  been  recently  more  divided,  as 

Cormu  Brachffurus,  Fl,  EnL 

t.  258.  Edw.  324.     T.  Trio9techu9,  Spa.  ?  Myiathera 
Brachyura,  Illiger. 

Green ;  beneath  and  lines  on  head  fulvous;  wing  with 
a  white  spot;  tail  black  green  tipt. 

The  Breve  des  PhUlippines,  R.  Enl.  t  89.  is  the 
same  as  Edwards*  with  the  head  of  a  Thrush.  See  VaiL 
Ois.  Par.  1. 106. 

Corvus  BrachyuruSy  i  Lath.  PL  Enl. 
t  257.  Pitta  Hippocrepis,  Waggler.  Myioihera 
Velata^  Tem. 

Green;  beneath  yellowish ;  head  blackish  brown ;  nape 
yellowish;  cervical^  lunule,  and  band  under  the  eye 
black. 

Blue-Tailed  Thrush,  Lath.  T.  Cyanurus,  Gml.  PI. 
Enl.  t.  355.  Myiothera  Affinis,  Hors.  Gall.  Ois. 
t.  153. 

Red ;  brown  beneath  ;  yellow  belly,  blue-banded ;  back 
of  head  and  sides  of  neck  with  a  longitudinal  black 
streak;  pectoral  band  and  tail  blue;  length  eight  inches. 
India,  not  South  America. 

Pitta  StrepUans,  Tem.  PI.  CoL  L  383 
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Carvu$  Brachyuru8y  c  Lalh.  Sonn.  Voy. 
t  110.     Pitta  SupercUiaris,  Wag. 

Head  and  nape  black ;  eyebrows  greenish  blue-edged ; 
throat  white;  crop  and  back  green;  belly  reddish; 
vent  red.    Malacca. 

Pitta  Versicolor^  Swain.  ZooL  Jour. 
Green,  bieneath  fulvous ;  rump  and  wiog-coverts  csru- 
lean  blue;  vent  red;,  crown  rufous;  nape,  chin,  and 
abdominal  9poty  black.    New  Holland. 

Carvua  Brachyurus^  /3.  Lath.  PI.  Enl. 
t.  89.     Pitta  Melanocephala,  Wag.  Bdw.  324. 

Green;  head  and  neck  black;  rump  and  wing-coverts 
bluish-green;  tail  beneath  rosy;  tail  black.  Said  by 
Cuvier  to  be  another  species  with  the  head  of  a  black- 
bird, but  Waggler  makes  it  distinct 

CarvuM  Brachyuruit  yi  Lath.  ?  PiUa 
Brachyura^  Vigors.    Pitta  Australitt  n. 

Green;  beneath  fulvous;  eyebrow  pale  fulvous;  head, 
wings,  and  tail  black;  throat  and  wing-spot  white; 
rump  blue;  middle  of  belly  and  vent  scarlet.  New 
Holland. 

Pitta  Erythroga$tra^  Cuv.  PI.  Col.  t.  212. 

Back  and  broad  pectoral  collar  green ;  head  and  nape 
reddish  chestnut;  chin  whitish;  throat  brown;  necklace, 
wing,  tail,  and  upper  tail-coverts  blue ;  beneath  crimson ; 
2, 3,  and  4,  quills  with  a  white  spot;  secondaries  black; 
length  six  inches.     Manilla. 

Pitta  Gigoi,  Tem.  PI.  Col.  t.  217. 
Blue;  beneath  brownish  ash;   crown  and  half  collar; 
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ears  and  quills  black ;  latter  blue  tipt;  legslong;  tengCli 
nine  inches.     Somatra. 

Blue^Winged  Breve.    Pitta  OyanapterOf  Tern.  PI.  CoL 

t-218. 

Back  and  scapulars  green ;  wing-coverts  and  rump  blue; 
head,  chin,  and  neck  black;  crown  and  half  collar 
yellowish ;  throat  white ;  breast  yeUow ;  belly  and  vent 
red.  Quill  and  tail  black ;  former  white-banded ;  latter 
blue  tipt ;  length  seven  inches.    Java. 

Pitta  Angolentis^  VieiL 

Head  black;  dull  yellow-green ;  throat  streaked  reddish ; 
collar  yelbw ;  beak  giecxi ;  small  wing-coverts  and  rump 
blue*    Africa. 

Some  species  have  been  separated  under  the  name  of 
Tlmalia. 

PiUa  PUeaia,  Tem.  H.  Col.  t  76. 
Timalia  Ptleoto,  Hon.  Zool.  Jav. 

Olive-brown ;  crown  chestnut ;  chin  and  throat  lined 
with  black ;  belly  doH  testaceous.    Java. 

T.  Gularis,  Hors.    MoiadUa.  Raffles. 

Brown;  beneath  yellowish;  head  and  tail  ferrugineous; 
throat  and  breast  black-streaked.    Sumatra. 

Timalia  Thoracica^  Hors.  PL  Col.  L  76. 

Olivaceous  brown  above;  underneath  testaceous-gray; 
top  of  head  chestnut ;  throat  and  cheeks  white;  narrow 
white  band  from  base  of  bill  passes  over  the  eye. 
Java. 

Temminck  has   separated  the    genus  Myophmut^ 
which,  like  the  PiUa,  belongs  to  the  Old  Worid. 
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Cymteoui  Tknuh,  Lath.    PiUa  Olancina,  Tem.  R 
CoL  1. 194.     T.  Cyaneuit  Hon*  Java*  L 

Deep  azure ;  head,  belly,  bill,  feet,  and  outer  edge  of 
quills  and  tail  feathers  black.    Java. 

YeUaw-Baied  Thrush,  Lath.     T.  FlaviroMtris,  Hon. 
MyophonuM  Metallicus,  Tem.  PL  Col.  1. 170. 

Black;  head,  collar,  chin,  throat,  and  breast  waved 
with  steel;  base  of  tail-feathers  white;  bill  yellow. 
Java. 

The  species  of  the  new  continent^  much  more 
numerous,  have  browner  tints  and  vary  in  the  force  of 
the  beak  and  proportional  length  of  the  tail.  They 
subsist  on  the  immense  ant-hills  of  the  woods  and 
deserts  of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  females  are 
more  bulky  than  the  males.  These  birds  fly  little^ 
have  sonorous,  and,  in  some  species,  remarkably  loud 
voices ;  among  these^  with  strong  and  arched  beak,  is 

The  King  of  the  Avteaters  (T.  Rex^  Gml.  Carvus  Oral'' 

larius,  Shaw.)  Enl.  702. 

The  largest  and  longest  legged  of  all,  and  shortest 
tailed.  At  first  sight  it  looks  like  a  wader.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  quail  and  its  grey  plumage  is  agree- 
aUy  variegated.    It  lives  more  isolated  than  the  rest. 

The  genus  OraUaria  of  Vieillot;    Myioturdua  of 
Boie ;  peculiar  for  the  base  of  the  thighs  being  naked. 
The  genus  Myrmothera  of  Vieillot. 

T.  T^fuitciM,  PI.  Enl.  t.  706.  f.  1 
Myioihera  J%nnicuSf  Illiger* 

Brown ;  beneath  white ;  chest  black  spotted ;  tail  equal ; 
biU  above  black,  beneath  white. 
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Some  species  have  the  bill  more  strai^rt,  not 
strong:  they  have  an  affinity  to  the  Lanii  with  the 
same  bill. 

T.  Colma.   jS  Lath.    Myioihera  Tdema. 
Illiger.  Myrmothera  Tetema^  YaQ.  PI.  Enl.  t.  821. 

Black-brown ;  crown  and  nape  red.    South  America. 

Myioihera  UmbreUoj  licht. 

Sooty  brown;  throat  whitish;  bill  and  feet  slender; 
length  six  inches  and  a  half;  tarsi  nine  lines* 

T.  FomMctoofw,  PI.  BnL  t  700. 
f.  1.  («t.644.f.l,2.?) 

Bed-brown;  beaeath  ash;  chin,  throat*  and  chest 
black ;  surrounded  by  a  varied  black  and  white  band. 
South  America. 

T.  Colma^  Lath,  f    Myrmothera  Cotma, 
VieU.  PI.  Enl.  t.  703.  f.  1. 

Bed-brown ;  beneath  ash ;  chin  and  throat  black ;  white 
spotted. 

7.  Lineahu,  Gml.  PI.  Enl.  t.  823.  f.  1. 

Olive-brown;  cbin»  throat,  and  chest  white;  chest 
brown  spotted;  sides  of  neck  white  lined.  Sooth 
America. 

Myioihera  Campaniionot  Licht. 

Olive ;  frontal  streak  short  Uack ;  eyebrows  and  throat 
white,  black-dotted;  chest,  vent  and  sides  white,  black 
streaked;  tail  short  black  ttpt;  length  ei^t  inches. 
Brazils. 
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Myiothera  StricMhorax,  Tern.  PI. 
Col.  t.  179.  f.  1.  2. 

Green  above;  light  yellow  underneath;  small  dark  spots 
on  breast ;  top  of  head  dark  red ;  sides  of  head  spotted 
ash  colour;  wing-coverts  edged  white;  length  four  in- 
ches six  lines.    Brazil. 

Myiothera  MenUUif,  Tem.  PI.  Col. 
t.  179.  f.  3. 

Above  and  beneath  like  the  last,  without  the  spots; 
head  and  throat  dark  ash  coloured ;  length  four  inches. 
Brazil. 

Myiothera  Capistrata,  Tern.  PI.  Col. 
t.  185.  f.  1. 

Dirty-yeDow  above ;  brighter  underneath ;  crest  nearly 
black;  streak  under  it  yellow;  face  and  throat  ash 
colour;  length  five  inches  and  a  half.    Java. 

Myiothera  MelanothoraXf  Tem.  PI. 
Col.  t.  185.  f.  2. 

Crest  and  back  brown;  &ce,  breast,  and  belly  light- 
blue  and  white ;  lower  belly  gray ;  lesser  wing- coverts 
red  with  a  white  spot;  and  irregular  black  spots  on 
breast. 

Myiothera  SuperciliariSf  Licht. 

Sooty ;  eyebrows  white ;  wing-coverts  and  tail-feathers 
blacky  white  tipt;  quills  entirely  black;  length  five 
inches.    Brazil 

Myiothera  Fuliginosay  lUiger. 

« 

SlaAe-black;  middle  of  chest  and  belly  black;  wing- 
coverts  black,  white  tipt.    Brazil. 
Vol..  VI.  «  E 
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Others  have  the  bill  slender  and  acute,  and  their  tail 
streaked ;  they  are  allied  to  the  Wrens. 

r.  Bambla.  Gml.  Hi  Enl.  t.  TftS.  f.  2. 

Spotted,  reddish-bit)wn ;  beneath  ash;  wings  black 
with  a  white  cross-band ;  bill  black.     South  America. 

Musician    Thrush.      T.  Arada,   Lath.     T.  Cantans, 

Gml.  PI.  Enl.  t.  706.  f.  2. 

Red-brown;  black  banded;  beneath  white;  cheeks 
black,  white  dotted ;  neck  fulvous.     Cayenne. 

Myiothera  Nemaiura^  licht. 

Olive-brown;  nsfe  streaked;  streak  behind  the  eye; 
narrow  spot  and  drops  on  the  belly  white ;  tail  black ; 
end  of  each  shaft  extended  wirelike ;  bill  weak ;  length 
five  inches  and  a  half. 


Myiothera  Per^ieiUaia,  licht. 

Forehead,  orbits»  and  ears  black ;  crown  and  nape  chest- 
nut ;  back  slate ;  tail  olivaceous,  beneath  slate ;  middle 
of  throat  and  belly  white ;  tail  short. 

Myiothera  Loricata^  Licht. 

Chestnut;  eyebrows  and  tips  of  black  wing-ooveits 
yellow ;  tail-feathers  spotless ;  length  six  inches.  Like 
Pipra  NcBvia,    Bahia. 


LidU. 

Black  white  spotted ;  chest  scale-like ;  tail  four  banded ; 
vent  slate  colour;  length  four  inches  and  a  half. 
Bahia. 

Myiothera  PHeata^  Licht 
Gray;  crown  black;  eyebrows  white;  quill  and  coverts 
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bi&ck,  white  edged ;  tail  and  middle  feathers  black,  white 
tipt;  rest  white  black-based.     Bahia. 

Myrmothera  FuscicapiUa,  Vieil. 

Deep  blae;  crown  brown;  cheeks  reddish;  throat 
black;  belly  white. 

Chiming  Thruahr  Lath..    T.  Campanella,  Lath.    T. 
TifOinnabulatus,  Gipl.  PI.  Eiil.  t  700.  f.  2. 

Brown;  romp  and  belly  orange;  crown  and  temples 
white^  black  spotted;  eyebrows  black;  chin  white; 
chest  flesh  colonred,  black  spotted.    South  America. 

Myrmothera  Axillaris^  Vieil. 

Ashy-blue;  chest,  quills,  and  side  tail-feathers  black ; 
the  latter  and  wing  coverts  white  tipt;  axillae  white. 
Guiana. 

Myrmothera  Longipes,  Vieil. 

Reddish-ash;  forehead,  eyebrows,  throat,  and  belly 
white ;  chest,  tail,  bill^  and  feet  black.    Gruiana. 

Myrmothera  Melanoleueoif  Vieil. 

Feathers  black,  white  edged ;  wing  band  white ;  body 
beneath  white  brown  spotted;  wings  rounded,  short. 
Guiana. 

Myioihera  Malura^  Natter.  PI.  Col. 
t.  353.  f.  1.  2. 

Tail  very  long,  much  graduated ;  bill  slender,  brownish 
gray ;  head  black  and  white  varied;  wing-coverts  black 
white  tipt ;  cheeks,  front  of  neck,  and  chest  whitish, 
streaked  with  black;  length  five  inches  and  a  half* 
Female  more  brown.    Brazil. 

2E2 
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Myioihera  RufimarguuUa^  Tern.  PL 
CoL  1 132.  f.  1. 

Back  dark-olive;  belly  yellow  wavy;  sides  of  head 
bluishy  with  dark  waves ;  large  wing-covers  red ;  lesser 
black  and  white ;  tafl  black  and  white.    Brazil. 

Myioihera  Femyinea,  lAchU  Fl. 
CoL  1 132.  f.  2.  3. 

Head  black,  with  fisurwhite  bands;  back  reddish;  loins, 
wings,  and  tail  black,  white  spotted ;  chin  white;  rump 
and  beneath  deep  fenngineous;  loigth  five  inches. 
Bahia. 

Barred  Tail  Thrush.  T  Caraya,  GmL  PI.  Bnl. 
t.  701.  f.  1.  Spix.  Biaz.  t  73.  f.  2.  ?  Sphmum 
Coraya,  licht.  Cichla  Coraya,  Wagler.  Campy^ 
corlumcku9  SiriotaiuSf  Spix.  Myioihera  CorogfOy 
niiger. 

Red-brown;  crown,  cheeks,  and  neck  black;  throat 
and  streak  under  eye  white ;  tail  gray,  blade  banded. 

IVhiie-backed  Thrush,     T.  Alapi,  Lath.  PI.  EnL  1 701. 

f.2. 

Brown,  beneath  ash;  neck  and  chest  black;  wing- 
coverts  white  dotted ;  back  white  spotted.    Guiana. 

Bugr-winged  Thrush.     T.  Fhscipes,  Lath. 

Crown  black;  upper  parts  dark  ash;  wing-coverts  haired 
with  buff;  quills  brown;  under  parts  rufisus;  legs  brown. 
Cayenne. 

SpoUed  Nuihaich.    Siita  N^ema,  Gnd.  Edw.  1 34a 

Head  oofeured;  while  spotted;  beneath  blue  ash; 
white  lined ;  throat  white. 
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Myiothera  RuficepSf  Spix.  t.  72.  f.  1. 

Above  olive-green ;  beneath  blackish ;  head  above  red ; 
quiUs  reddish  brown;  tail  blackish;  ocillae  fulvous; 
hind  claw  nearly  straight.    Brazil. 

Myiothera  Leuconota^  Spix.  t.  72.  f.  2. 

Above  chestnut  brown;  beneath  reddish;  front  of  the 
back  with  two  white  bands ;  cheeks  and  tail  black ;  bill 
yellowish ;  feet  brown ;  body  six  inches  and  a  half;  tail 
two  inches  and  a  half  long.    Brazil. 

Myrmoihera  dertdeicens,   Vieil. 
ThamnophUus  f    Spix. 

Bluish;  wings  and  tail  black,  white  spotted ;  bOl  browir. 
Brazil. 

Rocky  Mountain  Ani  Catcher,  Troglodite$  (^Bokta, 
Say.    Myiothera  f  Pr.  Musig.  A.  O.  t.  1.  f.  2. 

Dusky  brownish  undulated  with  pale;  beneath  whitish, 
marked  with  brown;  tail  long,  rounded,  ferrugineous, 
yellow  tipt;  bill  very  slender,  slightly  curved;  tarsi 
seven-eighths ;  tail  two  inches  long.     North  America. 

Myrmothera  GtMa,  Vieil.  Gal.  Ois. 
t.  155 ;  also  belongs  to  this  genus.  Temminck  and 
lUiger  have  placed  in  this  genus  Pipra  Albifrom,  which 
Cuvier  treats  as  a  Laniue  and  T.  Auritue  and  Pipra 
Navia^  the  latter  forming  the  genus  Conophague  of 
Vieillot,  which  Cuvier  refers  to  the  Muscicapte.  BuSbn 
placed  here  T,  Pectoralia  Cinnamomeiu  and  Rufifrone, 
which  Cuvier  says  are  Turdu 
There  may  be  added  the  genus  GraUina  ofVieil. 
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f  Lath.  Hist.     OfoUtna  Mdano- 
leuoa,  VieiL  Gal.  t.  151. 

Eyebrows,  bock  of  neck,  chest,  and  hinder  parts  blade; 
long  band  on  wing ;  loins,  rump,  side  tail-feathers  white. 
New  Holland. 

And  the  genus  Chamueza  of  Vigors,  which  has  the 
colouring  of  a  Thrush  and  the  form  of  a  Pitta. 

Cham^Bza  Memiaides^  Jardine.  Illust. 
Zool.  t.  11. 

Above  brown ;  beneiUh  reddish ;  white  with  loog  Uack 
spots ;  throat  white ;  rump  and  tips  of  tail  reddish. 

Also  should  be  separated  ^m  the  Thrushes, 
The  CiNCLEs,  (CiNCLus,  Bechst.) 

m 

whose  beak  is  compressed^  straight,  with  6qual  man- 
dibles, almost  linear^  sharpening  towards  the  pointy 
and  the  upper  one  scarcely  arched. 

(Stumus  Cwclua,  L.)  T.  Cinclm,  Lath.  Enl.  940. 

Legs  a  little  raised ;  tail  rather  short,  approadiing  the 
Anteaters.  It  is  brown,  with  throat  and  chest  white. 
It  has  the  singular  habit  of  descending  completely 
into  the  water  vrithout  swimmmg^  but  walking  at 
the  bottom  in  search  of  the  animalculse  on  which  it 
feeds. 

The  Cinclu9  AquaHctu,  Bechst.  The  Cindus  Bicolar, 
VieU. ;  also  found  in  South  Asia.  Cinduf  PaUasUt 
Tem.     C.  Unicolor^  Pr.  Musig. 

Ash  brownish;    chin  ash-brown.     North  Asia?  and 
America. 
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Cinclus  MexicanuSf  Swain. 

CiDereous ;  gray  head ;  and  chin  brown.    Mexico. 

Perhaps  the  genus  CoUuricincla  of  Vigors  and  Hors- 
fieid  should  be  added  in  this  family. 

CoUuricincla  Oinerea,  Lin.  Trans.  13. 

Ashy  above,  paler  underneath,  with  the  throat  and 
before  the  eyes  white ;  under  the  wings  brown.  Found 
in  New  Holland. 

And  also  the  genus  Sphecofhera  of  Vieillot,  which 
has  the  bill  thick^  straight,  and  bald  at  the  base,  and 
curved  at  the  top ;  the  orbits  naked ;  and  the  first  and 
third  quill  the  longest. 

Sphecothera  Firidis,  Vieil.  Gal.  t.  148. 

Greenish ;  beneath  yellowish ;  head,  bill,  and  feet 
black.     New  Holland. 

Africa,  and  the  countries  which  border  on  the  Eastern 
Ocean^  produce  a  genus  of  birds  approximating  to  the 
Merles,  which  I  shall  name 

Philebon. 

Their  beak  is  compressed,  slightly  arched  in  its  entire 
length,  and  sloped  at  the  end.  Their  nostrils  are 
wide^  vrith  a  cartilaginous  covering,  and  the  tongue 
terminated  by  a  brush  of  hairs. 

The  species  for  the  most  part  remarkable  for  some 
singularity  of  conformation  have  been  thrown  4nto  all 
kinds  of  genera  by  authors. 

Some  have  prominences  on  the  beak,  others  have 
fleshy  appendages  at  its  base. 
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Some  haye  porticms  of  skin  denuded  of  feathers  on 
the  cheeks. 

Even  in  those  which  have  no  part  naked,  singular 
arrangements  of  plumage  are  at  times  observed. 

The  Honey-suckers  are  confined  to  the  oceanic 
islands,  and  Temminck  observes  the  DieetB  of  Cuvier 
are  not  to  be  separated  from  them.  The  notch  of  the 
bill  is  not  a  very  certain  character ;  he  also  observes* 
that  the  NectarinUe  are  not  found  in  the  oceanic  islands, 
and  that  the  Honey^auckers  are  not  found  in  India  or 
Africa. 

The  genus  Meliphaga  of  Lewin  is  divided  into  several 
genera  by  Vieillot,  and  placed  with  the  Tenuirostres  by 
all  modern  authors.    The  Philedan  of  Desmarest 

Some  are  peculiar  for  having  a  prcHninenoe  on  their 
biU. 

The  genus  Tropidorhynchus  of  Vigors. 
Knob^franiedHonej/'-eaier^  Lath.  MeropB  ComieulatuM^ 

Lath.    Le  Corbi  Calao.  Vail.  O.  A.  and  Ind.  t.  24L 

Lewin.  N.  H.  B. 

Brownish-gray ;  beneath  whitish ;  head,  neck,  upper 
part  of  neck,  throat,  and  narrow  collar  black,  naked  ; 
chin,  chest,  tips  of  tail  white ;  taQ  finely  brown  lined ; 
base  of  the  bill  keeled,  with  a  large  tubercle.  New- 
foundland. 

Cowled  Honey-eater,  Lath.  ?  Aferop  JlfonocAvt,  Lath. 
Cuv.  R.  A.  t.  4.  f.  3.  White's  Jour.  t.  at  p.  190. 
Philemon. 

Above  brownish-gray ;  nape  varied  with  white ;  beneath 
whitish  ;  head  black,  naked ;  back  of  head  covered  with 
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white  feathen ;  tail-feathers  not  baaded ;  bill  heel  sab-  , 
tabercular.    Probably  young  of  former. 

Others  have  pendulous  peduncles  at  the  base  of  the 
biU. 

The  genus  Cread^on  of  Vieillot,  some  of  them  referred 
to  the  genus  Pa^tor^  by  Waggler.  The  genus  Antko- 
chara^  "^Hgors. 

JVaitle^bee  Eaier,  Lath.  Merops  Carunculahu,  Lath. 
Carvus  Paradoxus^  Daud.  Phillips'  Bot  Bay,  t  28. 
White's  Jour. 

Back  brown-gray,  white  streaked  ;  head  and  body  be- 
neath whitish-brown  streaked ;  middle  of  belly  yel- 
lowish ;  quills  and  tail  brownish-black,  white  tipt,  side 
of  neck  with  cylindrical  caruncles. 

AnthochcBTa  Lewinii,  Vigors  and  Horsf. 

Above  gray-brown,  white  streaked  ;  head  blackish,  white 
lined,  beneath  paler;  belly  yellowish;  quill  and  tail 
brownish,  white  tipt ;  side  of  neck  with  short  suboval 
carundes ;  length  eleven  inches  ;  young  of  former? 

WatUed  Stare,  Lath.  6.  Stumus  Gracula  Caruneu- 
lahUf  Gmel.  Philedan  PharaideSf  Desm.  Lath.  Sys. 
t.  36. 

Referred  to  Oracula  by  Daud.  Stumus,  Lath,  and 
Temminck. 

fVatUed  Creeper.  Certhia  CSnnincuIato,  Lath.  Phi- 
ledan Musicus,  Desm.  Vieil.  O.  Dor.  ii.  t  69.  dT.  60. 
9  •  Meliphaga,  Tenmi. 

Olive-brown,  beneath  yellowish-ash;   throat  fulvous; 

base  of  lower  jaw  with  a  fleshy-yellow  wattle. 
This  bird  is  said  to  sing  exceedingly  well. 
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Soioe  have  the  base  c€tkebin  simj^e,  and  the 
round  the  eye  more  or  less  naked. 


The  genus  Philemottf  of  VieQ.,  the  Polochiam  of  Com- 


Gfociila  Calwm,  Lid.  PL  EnL  t 

aoo.o. 

Ash ;  beneath  bnmn-gray  ;  head  naked ;  chest,  qoills, 
and  tail  brown-UacL. 

Placed  with  PoMiar  by  Temminck,  and  JBndM^m 
by  VieOlot 

JIferops  MMwocaiMu^  lalh. 
PhUawtk  CSnereitf,  VieiL     Mdiphaga^  Tenmi* 

Gray ;  cheeks  black  ;  orbits  naked.    MoUucca. 

Meropt  PAryftHf ,  Shsir,  Zool. 
viii.  t.  20.  Lewin.  N.  H.  B.  t.  4.  Le  Merle  EcailU, 
VaiL  O.  A.  t 

Blade;  ydlow,  varied ;  eye-spot  and  outer  taiLfeatheri 
yellow.     New  Holland. 

Goruekf  Shaw.    Le  Garnet ,  V ieil.  O. 
Dor.  ii.  t.  88. 

Heady  upper  and  under  part  of  body,  and  the  wing- 
coverts  deep-green,  inclining  to  brown ;  most  of  the 
leathers  edged  with  white;  space  between  the  bill  and 
the  eye,  and  skin  round  the  eye  naked  and  reddish. 

PhUemoM  ChryeoptertUy  VieiL 

Brown;  wing-spot  folvoos ;  qnill  and  outer  tail*feathers 
white  tipt :  kMrum  or  orbks  reddish.     Var.  ? 
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Cerihia  .Lumffl*  Sfen^.    Le 
fVwco/frtfi,  Vieil.  O.  Dor.  t.  61. 

Back^  wings  and  tail  cinnamon-brp^n ;  whole  ^n,()er 
parts  white ;  upper  part  of  head  and  back  of  neck 
l^lackKinarjced.  posteriorly  with  a  white  crescent 

Qracula  Icterqps^  Lath,     Phite- 
motkt  Viejl. 

Black;  l^^e^th  a^d  wiDg-bond  .white;. orbits  yellow- 
ridged  ;  feet  yellow.  New  Holland. 

Philemon  Marmoreus^'Vieil. 

Blacky  yellow-sported ;  orbits  naked ;  beneath  gray- 
white  ;  side  tail-feathers  y^UowH^ged.    ^^w  Holland. 

PhUrnnaji  Vmdii,  Vieil. 

Olive-green^  beneath  dull-gray ;  occipital  streak  white^ 
sides  of  head  bald.    New  Holland. 

The  genus  Entomyzon^  Swainson^  and  part  pf  7Vopt- 
dorkynchuSf  Vigors  and  Horsf. 


Haney-^eaier,  Lath.  H.  Qtacvia  Cyanotis^ 
Lath.  Sup.  Meliphaga  Cyanops,  Xicwin,  N.  H. 
Birds,  1 4.  Philemon^  Vieil.  Ois.  Dor.  t.  87.  Corvus 
Oraadinus. 

Above  olive-green ;  head  and  nape  black ;  crop  and 
chest  grayish-black ;  subocular  lines  from  the  mouth, 
the  occipital  coUar,  body  beneath,  and  tfulL-tips  white. 
New  Holland. 

MeropB  Cyanops,  Lath.    Philenumf 
VieiL 

Brown,  beneath  white ;  head  above  and  throat  black ; 
eye-spot  blue ;  bill  black ;  feet  bluish  ;  cheeks  naked, 
Vieil.  ?  feathered,  Desm.  ? 
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Others  have  the  cheek  covered  with  feathers,  and 
the  cheeks,  neck,  or  under  the  wing  is  ornamented 
with  long  feathers. 

Merops  Cincinahu,  Lath. 
Merops  NaviB  ZealanduB,  Lath.  Brown.  lUnst.  t  9. 
Shaw.  Zool.  vii.  t.  22.  VaiL  O.  A.  t.  92.  Le  Cror 
vote  FrUie  AnthodMBrtB^  Vigors.  Mdiphagct,  Tenim. 
Gal.  Ois.  t  183.    StumuB  CrispicoUis,  Daad. 

Shining  black-green ;  sides  of  throat  and  wing-bands 
white. 

PhUedon  Auriculaluit  Desm. 
Philenum  Erythrotis,  VieQ. 

Greenish-gray,  beneath  yellow,  varied  with  ash ;  crown 
green-yellow;  orbits  black;  ears  yellow.  New  Hd- 
land. 

Yellow-tufted  Bee-eater^  Lath.  Merops  Faseiculahu^ 
Lath.  Merops  Niger,  Gml.  Gracula  iVofrilit,  Mer- 
rem  Boytr.  1. 1. 11.  Gracula  Longirottrit,  fi.  Gml« 
Meliphagoy  Temm. 

Shining  black;  vent  and  axillary  turf-yellow;  tail 
largely  cuneate  $  outer  tail-feather  white,  rest  white-tipt 
Var.  Dixon  Voy.  t  19. 

The  oth^  species  of  the  genus  have  none  of  these 
peculiarities. 

•  

Certhia  ChryBotU^  Lath*  PhUemon  CAfytofit ,  VieiL 
PhUedon  XanthotUt  Desm.  VieU.  O.  Dor.  iL  t  84* 

Ash-brown,  beneath  white ;  spot  behind  the  eara  ovate 
golden,  and  another  above  black.    New  HoUand. 
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MeropB  Cucullatus,  Lath. 
Philemon  CucuUatus,  Vieil. 

Brown-lead  colour,  beneath  white ;  streaked  hood  pass- 
ing between  the  eyes  black ;  tail  rounded  New  Hol- 
land. 

Merops  Oarrulus,  Lath.    Philenum^ 
VieU. 

Brown,  beneath  white;  vertical  band  black;  spot  be- 
hind the  eyes,  and  great  part  of  quills  yellow ;  bill  and 
feet  yellow.    New  Holland. 

Merops  Chrysopterus^  Lath. 
Philemon  Chrysopterus,  Viefl. 

Brown;  wing-spot  orange ;  quill  and  outer  taU-feathers 
white-tipt ;  tail  wedge-shaped. 

Muscicapa  Auricomis^  Lath. 
Swain.  Zool.  111.  1. 1  43.    PhUemon.  Vieil. 

Olive;  crown,  body  beneath,  and  eye-spot  yellow ;  eye- 
streak  white.    New  Holland. 

Coracias  Sagittata^  Lath. 
'  PhUemon^  Vieil. 

Above  olive,  beneath  white-streaked ;  cheeks  ash.  New 
South  Wales. 

Merops  OmaiWj  Lath.  Suppl. 
1. 128.    Philemon,  Vieil. 

Blue  and  green ;  varied  nape ;  throat  and  base  of  quill 
fulvous ;  two  middle  tail-feathers  k>ng.    New  Holland. 

Merops  AUnfronSf  Lath.  Philemon  Albifrons^  VieiL 
Red,  benealh  whitish ;  head  above  black ;   finehaad 
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snow-white;    quiU  and  tail-feathers  spotted.       New 
Hollands 


PhOmdn  i/WMUr,  Vinl. 

D^ep-gitty,'  breath  pale-aah  ;  feathers  l)Iack^edged ; 
crown  and  cheeks  black  ;  an  immature  bird  ?  New 
Holland. 

Merops  Auriius,  Lath. 
Philemon^  Vieil. 

Red;  beneath  whitish;  streak  behind  the  eye,  qaiD, 
and  tail  black.     New  Holland. 

Merops  Oliv€u:eu8, .  Shaw.  VieQ.  O.  Dor.  1.  t.  5.  is  a 
Philemon  of  Vieillot,  and  a  Nectarinia  of  Cuvier. 

Olive  ;  yellow  spot  on  side  of  head ;  beneath  olive- 
yellow  ;  quills  and  tail  brown. 

Oraeula  PluxUui^  Lath.    Philemon^  Vieil. 

Black ;  chest4>and  bljftck ;.  beneaA  and  double  wing- 
band  white.    New  Holland. 

Gracula  Mdanocephahu,  Lath. 
P&ilein^,  Vieil. 

Bluish-gray;  beneath *wliite ;'  h^ black. 


Certhia  IgnMlUi  Spaint.  Mus. 
Carls,  t  56. 

Sooty-blacky  beneath  ash,  with  white  elliptical  lines; 
length  eight  inches. 

T.  MelanopB^  Lath. 

Ferrugineous ;  crown  and  beneath  brown. 

Cekhia  Atricapiaa,  Lath.  Pi  col.  i.  336.  f.  1. 
Olive-green;  head  and  ch^eksV and' spoi  on  sides  of 
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chest  black  ;  occipital  band  and  body  beneath  white  ; 
five  inches.    New  Holland. 

Mdiphaga MystaealU^Temai.^'PL  c(d;  t.336.  f.  2. 

Deep-gray ;  head,  nape,  and  top  of  the  back«  streaked^ 
black  and  white,  beneath-  white-;  sides  splashed  with 
deep  gray ;  streak  on  side  of  neck  black ;  six  inches. 
Manilla. 

Meliphaga  Mdculatd^  Temm. 
H.  Col.  t,  29^.  f.  IJ 

Back  and  lesser  wing-coverts  dark-olive.;  eye  in  an 
ashy  spot  with  a  yellow  spot  behind,  and  white  streak 
under;  rest  of  the  bird  olive  waved. 


Meliphaga  Reticulaiai  Tmian  PL  col.  t.  29.  V2,     T. 

MaxiUarUf  Lath. 

Brown,  beneath  bluish^white;  crown  and  maxillary 
band  white ;  feet  yellow. 

7.  LewmtUy  Lath. 

Green,  beneath  yellow ;  crown  ash ;  throat  and  chest 
black  )  ear-spot  white ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

T.  LttfittZotet,  Lath. 
Brown,  beneath  white  |  both  liuialated  with  blacL 

T.  Melinui,  Lath. 

And  perhaps  ^most  of  his  Polynesian  thruahea  belong  to 
this  genus,  a  list  of  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
thrushes. 

Cuvier  has  placed  the  T.  Cochin-Chinengii^  the  P. 
NigrieoUU  of  Yieil.  in  this  place ;  it  forms  the  genus 
CUofopnt  of  Jaidine^  with  the  thrashes.^ 
Temmkiok  pkoes  in  this  genus'  Certiua £imgminea  and 
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Cardifudii,  both  of  which  Cuvier  caUfl  Nectarima^  and 
the  fonner  VieiUot  refers  to  Petradroma, 

The  following  species  referred  to  by  Cuvier  have  been 
removed  by  other  authors. 

CertiiiaNova  HottandUB^  Lath.  VieiL  O. 
D.  t.  57  and  71.  MdUreptua,  VieiL  White'a  Voy. 
t.  16.  65. 

Blacky  beneath  white  streaked ;    eyebrows  and  ears 
white ;  tail  and  quiU  yellow-edged.     New  Holland. 

Certhia  Mdanops^  Lath.      Certhia  Mellivora,  Vieil. 

MeUireptU9f  VieiL 

Brown,  beneath  white ;  band  across  eye,  and  descend- 
ing to  each  side  of  chesti  black.    New  South  Wales. 

MeropM  Spiza^  Merrem.     Certhia  Sfixa. 
Lin.  PL  Enl.  t.  578. 
Green,  beneath  blue ;  head  and  throat  black 

C.  CUsfvineenMy  Lath.    C  Ccenibo,  Cuv. 
VieU.  O.  Dor.  t.  3.    MtiitreptuM.Yi&i. 

Brown,  beneath  flesh-coloured  ;  throat  and  crqp  gray- 
blue  ;  quill  and  tail  blue-black.    New  Holland. 

C.  Cucttloid,  Shaw,  Vieil.  O.  Dor.  t.  60.     C. 
Senicidus^  Shaw,  Vieil.  t.  50  ?    ilfWtfrepftw,  Vieil. 

Head  black;  throat  yellow;    back  and  wing-coverts 
bluish-ash  ;  quill  and  tail  black.     New  Holland. 

C.  XanlAotu,  Shaw,  Vieil.  O.  Dor.  t  84. 

Ghay-brown  above;   white  underneath;    ydk>w  vpoH 
bdund  the  ear,  black  speck  between  it  and  the  eyes; 
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qailb  and  tail-feathers  edged  bright  yellow ;  tongue 
strongly  pencilled  at  the  top. 

C.  Australaaianaf  Shaw,  Vieil.  0«  D.  t.  55. 

Above  deep  brown ;  beneath  white ;  lower  part  of 
abdomen  dusky ;  throat  and  chest  with  slight  longitu- 
dinal streaks ;  white  streak  over  each  eye ;  tail-feathers 
edged  yellow,  white  tipped ;  length  six  inches. 

Tufted-eared  Creeper.     C.  Auriculata^  Shaw,  Vieil.  0. 

Dor.  t  84. 

Blackish  olive  above ;  throat  olive,  bright  yellow,  and 
gray;  top  of  head  greenish  yellow;  length  seven  or 
eight  inches. 

C.  GracttKna,  VieiL  O.  Dor.  t.  87. 

Rufons  brown  above;  crown  of  head  black;  a  naked 
yellow  skin  from  the  mouth  round  the  eyes,  with  a  white 
bar  across  the  top  of  the  head ;  underneath  white ; 
length  twelve  or  thirteen  inches. 

C  Cacdneoj  Shaw,  C.  itfertcana,  6ml. 
Viea.  O.  D.  t  77,  78.  H.  Enl.  643. 

Red,  crown  paler ;  throat  and  crop  green ;  quills  bluish 
tipt 

The  Martins,  (Gracula,  Cuv.), 

are  another  genus  bordering  on  Turdus,  inhabiting 
Africa  and  the  countries  adjoining  the  Indian  sea. 
Hieir  beak  is  compressed,  very  little  arched,  and 
slightly  sloped.  Its  commissure  forms  an  angle  as 
in  the  Stumi.  The  feathers  of  the  head  are  almost 
always  narrow,  and  there  is  a  naked  space  around  the 
eye.  They  have  also  the  habits  of  Stumus,  and  fly 
like  it  in  laige  flocks  in  pursuit  of  insects. 

Vol.  Vr.  2  F 
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The  genus  Ptuiar  of  Tenuninck  and  the  genera 
^cridotheres  and  DehphuB  of  VieiUot,  Cuvier  has 
placed  some  species  referred  to  this  genus  as  a  section 
of  Turdus.  It  maybe  divided  into  two  sections ;  first, 
those  with  thick  gracula-like  bill:  the  genus  Acrl- 
dotheres  of  Vieillot. 

One  of  their  species  {Paradisma  Tristify  Gml.  Ora- 
culatristis,  Lath,  et  Shaw.  Qracula  GtylUvorafDand.) 
Enl.  219. 

Is  become  celebrated  by  the  services  it  has  rendered 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  by  destroying  grasshq)pers.  It 
is,  moreover,  omnivorous,  nestles  in  palm-trees,  and  is 
easily  tamed  and  trained.  It  is  the  size  of  a  thrush, 
brown,  with  blackish  head,  a  spot  towards  the  edge 
of  the  wing,  the  abdomen  and  end  of  the  lateral 
caudal  quills  white. 

Pastor  Fuscus,  Tem.  MSS. 

Back  dull  sooty  brown ;  belly  paler;  speculum  of  wing, 
white;  vent,  and  tail  black,  white  tipt ;  head  and  quills 
black ;  bill  ydlow.     India. 

Pastor  Temporaiis^  Tern.  Catal. 

Cheeks  naked,  red ;  head  and  streak  over  ears  puce 
white;  collar  black;  another  near  the  back  white; 
scapulars  and  wings  black  brown;  chest  and  belly 
white;  wing-coverts  white  edged;  taiUends  white; 
length  eleven  inches.     Bengal. 

Pastor  Corythaix,  Waggler'. 

Crest  erect  compressed  shining  black ;  a  square  on  each 
side  the  eye  and  another  outer ;  the  jaws  white  ;  quiib 
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reddish   brown ;    occipital  crown  feathers  tmncated ; 
size  of  Parade  Tristis.    Java. 

GracBla  Calm,  Gml.  PL  Enl.  t.  200. 
haa  been  referred  to  this  genus ;  bat  Cuvier  places  it  as 
a  Meli{>haga. 

Corvus  Crinitus,  Daudin,  Le  Sicrin^ 
Levaill.  O.  A.  t.  82.»  a  Pastor  of  Waggler,  and  a  Pyr- 
rhocamx  of  Vieillot  and  Ctivier. 

Pagodo  Thrush.  T,  Pagodarum^  Gml.  T.  MelanO' 
cephalus,  Wahl.  Men.  Copenh.  iii.  t.  8.  Vail.  O.  A. 
t.  95.  f.  1.    Tern.  T.  Maiabaricus,  Gml. 

Crested  gray  head  ;  body  beneath,  quills,  nod  tail  black ; 
belly  white  streaked  ;  vent  white. 

T.  Gingianus,  Lath.  Vail.  O.  A. 
t.  95»  f.  2.    Graada  GriaeOj  Daud. 

Orbital  spot  naked,  behind  acute;  above  iron-gray; 
crown  Mid  cheeks  black;  beneath  reddish ;  quills 
purplish-black;  primaries  white  based;  four  wing- 
coverts  OD  each  side  reddish  tipl }  length  six  indies  and 
three  quarters.    Coromandel  and  South  Africa. 

Coroma  Docilis^  Gml.  Reis.  t.  42. 

Bill  sli^tly  bidined,  yellow ;  claws  rose  coloored ;  or- 
bital spot  naked;  whiti^  head*  and  upper  part  of 
neck  while;  belly,  vent,  and  quills  bkck;  primaries 
white  baaed ;  tail  blacky  white  tipt ;  allied  to  former. 
South  Asia. 

Qtacuia  MeioMptenUf  Daud.    Pastor 
Candidus,  Tern.  MSS.    P.  Tricolar,  Ron. 

Shiiung  white ;  spurioua  wing  quills,  and  tail  metallic 

2F2 
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black ;  tail  white  tipt ;  bill  and  feet  ydlow ;  length 
eight  inches  and  a  quarter.    Java. 

Upupa  Ccgpefuisj  Gml.  PI.  Enl. 
t.  697.  (badly  coloured).  Upupa  Madagcucariensis^ 
Shaw.  Viefl.  O.  Dor.  t.  3.  Vail.  Prom.  t.  la  Coro- 
ctna  CrUtaiOj  Vieil. 

Crest  erect  compressed ;  head«  neck,  and  beneath  white ; 
tibia*  back,  rump,  wings,  and  tail  pale  fuscous,  powdery ; 
nape  grayish;  length  ten  inches.  Madagascar  (not 
Africa.) 

Gracula  CristateUti^  Lath.  Pariw 
Griseut,  Hors.  not  Waggler,  Edw.  t.  19.  PL  EnL 
t.507. 

Crested  black;  base  and  tip  of  primaries  white;  bill 
yellow. 

Oriolui  Sinen$is,  Gml.  PI.  Enl.  1 617. 
Ptutor  Tardiformiiy  Waggler. 

Wing-coveits,  rump,  top  of  side  tail-feathers,  and  be^ 
neath  white;  head,  neck,  chest  and  back  ashy;  quills, 
and  middle,  and  base  of  outer  tad  feathers  greenish 
Mack.    China. 

Pastor  JaUot  Hors.  Zool.  Java. 

Foiehead»  crown,  napes,  sides^  and  front  of  neck  black ; 
ears,  lore  streaks  beneath,  rump,  and  oblique  band  on 
scapulars  white ;  back,  wings,  and  tail  brownish  Uack ; 
orbits  yellow ;  length  nine  inches.    Java. 

Stamus  Cantray  Gml.  $     Stwrmu 
Capenfii,  Lath.  R  EnL  t  280. 

Head  and  neck  violet-Mack ;  occular  spot  laige,  and  in 
an  occipital  band^  beneath  white ;  back,  wings  and  tail 
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blackish  brown;  outer  tail-feathers  white  edged  and 
larger  wing-coverts  white  tipt. 

Ptutar  RuficoUiSy  Waggler's  Syst 

Head,  and  back  of  neck,  and  beneath  white ;  side  of 
ned£  ferrogmeons ;  back  doll  violet ;  humenis,  secon- 
dariesy  and  tail  doll  grassy-green ;  spot  and  band  on 
wing  white  beneath ;  feet  and  bill  black. 

StumuM  Dauricus,  Pallas,  Art.  Stockh. 
1778.  t  7.  f.  1.  Oraada  Stuminay  Gml. ;  female. 
T,  Lewocephalu9.  6ml.  Sturmu  Cericeusy  Gml. 
Brown  Illust.  t.  21.;  young.  T.  Daminicanus,  PI. 
Enl.  t.  627.  f.  2. 

Violet^black  above}  beneath  ashy-white;  head  and 
neck  blaish  gray ;  crown  with  a  violet-black  streak ; 
bill  and  feet  blackish. 

Turdus  SinensU,  Gml.  is  probably  of  this  division. 

Stumus  Zeylanicuif  Gml.     T.  Oehro- 
cephalus^  Gml.  Brown  III.  t.  22. 

Crown  and  cheeks  yellow;  body  beneath  ash;  quills 
and  tail  dull  green ;  chin-streak  white.     Ceylon. 

The  genus  DehphuM  of  VieiUot.    Wattled. 

Cock9COwb  Stare^  Lath.  7.  Qraeula  Carunculaia, 
Gml.  Stamu9  GaUinaceiu,  Lath.  Oracula  Lar- 
vata,  Shaw.  2>  Porte  Lambeaux,  Vail.  O.  A.  t.  93, 
94.  Naturfosch  ii.  t  21. 

Ashy;  orbits  naked,  a  double  wattle,  and  an  erect,  bifid, 
membranaceous  crest ;  when  young,  wattle  smaller ; 
length  six  inches.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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The  Ltrbs,  (Manura,  Sh.) 

which  their  size  has  oocasioaed  some  to  refer  to 
the  Galiinaoea,  bekxig  endently  to  the  passerine 
order  from  their  fe^,  with  separated  toes  (exoept  the 
first  articulation  of  the  external  and  middle) ;  from 
their  beak,  triangukir  at  base,  elongated,  a  Htde  com- 
pressed and  sloped;  toward  the  point  the  mem- 
branous nostrils  are  large  and  partly  covered  with 
feathers  as  in  the  jays.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  large  tail,  in  the  male,  very  remarkably  for  the 
three  kinds  of  feathers  which  compose  it ;  viz.  the 
twelve  ordinary  ones,  very  long,  with  fine  and  very 
separated  barbs ;  two  mote^  in  the  middle,  furnished 
an  one  side  only  with  serrated  barbs,  and  two  ex- 
ternal ones  curved  like  an  S,  or  like  the  arms  of  a 
lyre^  the  internal  barbs  of  which,  large  and  serrated, 
are  like  a  broad  ribbon^  and  the  external,  very  short, 
grow  broad  only  towards  the  end.  The  female  has 
but  twelve  quills  of  the  usual  structure. 

Tliis  singular  species  (Mamura,  Sh.  Vieillot,  Ois.  du 
Par.  PL  xiv,  xv.)  inhabits  the  pebbly  districts  of  New 
Holland ;  its  size  is  something  less  than  that  of  a 
pheasant. 

The  Parkinson  of  Shaw's  Leverian  Museum.  The 
Parkinsonius  Mirabilis^  Bechstein,  Trans.  Lath.  Syn. 
Megapodius  Mcsnura,  Waggler.  Waggler  has  placed 
this  bird  as  a  section  of  the  genus  Megapodius;  and 
Temminck  refers  one  genus  to  the  Passerine,  and  the 
other  to  the  Grallinaceous  order. 
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The  Manakins,  (Pipra^  Lin.) 

are  a  small  genus  of  America,  with  compressed 
beak>  more  high  than  broad  sloped,  large  nasal  fosses, 
and  short  tail.  They  are,  in  some  respects  allied  to 
the  ant-eaters^  if  their  feet  were  not  shorty  and  if  they 
were  not  otherwise  distinguished  from  all  other  denti- 
rostres,  by  having  their  two  external  toes  united  at 
nearly  half  their  length.  In  other  respects,  the  short; 
beak  and  general  proportions  have  a  long  time  caused 
them  to  be  considered  like  our  titmice.  We  should 
put  at  their  head,  and  in  a  separate  group. 

The  Rock  Manakins,  (Rupicola,) 

which  are  large,  and  bear  on  their  heads  a  double 
vertical  crest  of  feathers  arranged  like  a  fan.  The 
adult  males  of  the  two  known  species  are  of  the  finest 
orange,  and  the  young  of  an  obscure  brown.  These 
birds  live  on  fruits^  scratch  the  earth  like  hens,  and 
make  their  nests  with  dry  wood  in  the  deep  caverns 
of  the  rocks.    The  female  lays  two  eggs. 

They  are  confined  to  South  America. 

Rock  Manakin^  or  Hoopoe^  Hen.      Pipra  Rupicola, 

Lin.  PI.  Enl.  t  39.  f.  47. 

Clfest  erect,  purple  edged;  body  saffron;  red  wing- 
coverts  truncated ;  length  eleven  inches  and  a  half. 
Surinam. 

Peruvian  Manakin,    Pipra  Peruviana^  PI.  EnL  t.  745. 

Safiron-red ;  larger  wing-coverts  ash  \  quills  and  tail 
black.     Peru. 
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Others  are  fimnd  in  the  Indian  Islands ;  they  fonn 
the  genus  Calypiomena  of  Raffles. 

Calyptomena  Viridity  Hon.  PL  Cbl. 
t.  216. 

Beautiful  green.    Java. 

The  True  Manakins,  (Pipra.  Cuv.) 

are   small,  and   all  remarkable  for  lively  odours. 
They  inhabit,  in  small  flocks^  the  humid  forests. 

Divided  into  the  Pipra  of  Vieiilot,  which  aie  con- 
fined to  South  America,  which  have  the  bill  shoit, 
rather  broad  at  the  base,  and  compressed  at  the  end,  the 
third  and  fourth  quill  the  longest 

Of  these  some  have  the  tail  even. 

Pipra  Pareola,  Lath.  PI.  Enl.  t.  687. 
f.  2.  303.  f.  2.  P.  Superba,  PaDas,  Spic.  1. 1.  3.  f  L 

Black ;  crown  erectile,  yellow-red ;   back  pale-blue ; 
primaries  brownish.     Brazil. 

FemaUf  olive-green  ;  beneath  glaucous.     Brazil. 

Pipra  Erythrocephala^  Lan.  PI.  EnL 
t.  34.  f.  1.    P.  jturocapHlOf  licht. 


Black ;  crown  and  thighs  fulvous. 

Differs  from  Manacus  RubrocupiUa  in  the  weaker 
bill  and  short  tail. 

Pipra  Aureola,  Lin.  PL  Enl.  t  34. 
f.  3.  and  t.  302.  f.  2. 


Black;  head  and  chest  scarlet ;  quill  with  a  white  spot ; 
face  fulvous ;  belly  reddish ;  female  olive. 
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Pipra  Serena,  Lin.  PL  Enl.  t  324.  f.  2. 

Black;    forehead  white;   ramp  blue;  belly  fulvous. 
Brazil. 

Pipra  OuUurolu,  Un.  H.  Ed.  t  324.  f.  1. 
Black;  throat  white. 

Pipra  LeucocapiUat  Lin.  PI.  Enl.  t.  34.  f.  2. 
Black;  crown  white.     Brazil. 

P.  Manacue,  Usl  PI.  Enl.  t  302. 
f.  1.  303.  f.  L 

Black;  beneath  white ;  aurical  and  wing  spot  white. 

P.  Sifigilaia,  Pr.  Max.  PI.  Col. 
t  54.  f.  1,  2. 

Above  green-waved;   quills  ash,  beneath  buff,   with 
deeper  waves ;  male  with  a  crimson  crest. 

Pipra  Erythroeephalat  /3  Lin.  ilfana- 
cu$  RubrocapiUa^  Briss.  P.  Erythrocephala^  Licht. 
PI.  Ck)l.  t.  54.  f.  3. 

Black ;  crown  and  thi§^s  red ;  female^  oUve. 

Pipra  PUeaia,  Natt  R  Col.  1. 172. 
f.  1. 

Back  dark  red;  under  parts  yellow ;  cap  black ;  wing- 
coverts  green ;  tail  yellow  and  black.    Brazil. 

Pipra  Chlaris,  Natt.  PI.  Col.  t  il7j2 . 
f.  2.  • 

Back  and  head  oUve ;  beneath  yellow ;  wings  black  and 
olive. 


Pipra  Galeata, 
Black ;  fiontal  crest  erect ;  crown,  nape,  and  middle  of 
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back  scarlet;  featherabeneatl&jfeUowish; /anoie, olive; 
muff  and  tail  brownish ;  fix^ntal  fisatbers  erect ;  length 
six  inches  and  a  quarter ;  tarsi  nine  lines.    S.  Ptolo. 

Pipra  Gateaia,  Spix.  Braz.  t.  7.  f.  2. 

Fine  black,  horn-like,  occipital  turfs ;  throat,  cheeks, 
and  thighs  scarlet;  beak  strong;  length  three  bches 
and  a  half.    Brazil. 

Pipra  Nigra,  Vieil. 
Black  head ;  ciested  red ;  bill  and  feet  black.    Peru. 

Pardalottis  Crista^as,  Vieil. 

Occipitel  crest  red  ;  body  beneath  yeUow ;  above  olive- 
green  ;  bill,  base  and  tip  black,  middle  horny ;  ieet 
black ;  length  three  inches.     South 


Pipra  OuUurasa^  Desm.  Tann.  1 10. 

Above  black;  beneath  white ;  bill  black;  feet  yeUow; 
feathers  of  the  crop  long,  slender;  femakt  reddish; 
beneath  paler.    Guiana. 

Pipra  f  Plutnbea,  Vieil.     Pico  de 

pun^o  obscura  aphmado.    D'Azara.  n.  Ill* 

Lead  coloured ;  quills  and  tail  black,  bluish  edged ;  bill 
black ;  feet  brown. 

Pipra  PectoraliSf  Lath. 

Blue-black ;  belly  ferrugineous ;  pectoral  lunule  golden, 
bill  and  feet  pale. 

Pipra  Cyanocephala^  VieiL 

Olive-green ;  beneath  yellow ;  crown  blue ;  quill  and 
tail  black,  green  edged ;  bill  and  feet  black.  Trinity 
Island. 
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Pij^a  Gortmata^  Spix.  Braz.  ii.  t.  7.  f.  1. 

Small ;  coat-black ;  crown  and  nape  blue ;  bill  short, 
pressed,  slender;  body  throe  inches  and  a  half;  tail 
one  inch  and  one  third  long.    Bra^. 

Pipra  FUicaudat  Spix.  Biaa.  ii.  t  8. 

f.  1.  <f  f.  2.  $  . 

Moderate ;  b^peath  yellow  ;  above  black ;  head  and 
nape  purple ;  female,  green  ;  tail-fimthers  lengthened 
filiform ;  body  five,  tail  four  inches  and  a  half  long. 
Brazil. 

Pipra  Herbacectf  Spix.  Braz.  ii.  t.  8. 

£1. 

Moderate ;  bill  very  slender ;  ghioing  herbaceoHa  green  ; 
belly  yellowish  while ;  body  three,  tail  one  indi  long. 
Brazil. 

Pipra  Elata,  Spix.  Braz.  ii.  t.  80.  f.  2. 

Small ;  olive-green  beneath ;  pale  yeUowish  green  on 
the  sides ;  orange  in  the  middle ;  wing-coverts  yellow 
tipt ;  body  three  inches  and  a  hal(  tail  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long.    Brazil. 

Is  it  Sylvia  Elata  or  Cristata^  Lath.  ?  and  the  Par^ 
danalotuM  of  Vieil.witb  a  very  short,  strong  biU,  dilated 
on  the  sides,  and  rather  blunt,  and  the  first  and  second 
quill  the  longest?  They  are  confined  to  the  Indian  and 
Oceanic  islands  of  the  Old  World. 

Striped-headed  Manakin,  Lath.    Pipra  Struxta,  Lath. 

Back,  grayish-brown;  rump  fulvous;  head  black, 
white-streaked ;  wings  and  tail  black,  white-streaked  ; 
eye-streak  yeHow-white ;  throat  yellow ;  chest  and 
belly  white,  varied  with  yeUow.    New  Holland; 
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p.  Pmmiata,  Lath.  PL  Col.  t.  78. 
GaL  Ois.  1 73.  Nat  Misc.  t  111. 

Qlive-gnj  vaiied  with  fbiooiis ;  head  and  wings  black, 
iriiite-^Kitted;  eye-streak  white;  nmip  scarlet,  beneath 
white ;  throat  ydlow ;  female^  head  yelbw-spotted ; 
New  Holland. 


Sylfoia  Hinmdimaeeaf  lath.  P.  Gutarii, 
Lath.  n.  5.  Lewin's  Birds,  N.  H.  t.  7.  Shaw,  Nat. 
Misc.  1. 114. 

Btadc-Uoe,  beneath  scarlet;  belly  white;  bill  pale. 
Fscific  Ocean. 

S.  SupercUioia. 
Body  above  chestnut,  beneath  ydlowish-white ;  spot 
above   eye  white ;  qoill  brown ;  tail  Uack,  side  one 
white-tipt ;  bill  and  feet  brown. 

P.  DetmarmtU,  Leach's 
Zod.  i.  1 94. 

Above  shining-black  blue ;  throat  and  chest  red  ;  belly 
white.    New  Holland. 

Pardoiohu  Crigtahu  of  Vieillot,  appears  to  be  a 
Pipra.    Tail,  two  middle  feathers  longest 

P.  Caudata,  Lath.  Spix's  Braz. 
t  af.  1.  <f.  2.  J. 

Blue;  head,  wbgs,  and  tail  black ;  crown  scarlet;  long 
tail ;  feathers  pointed ;  female^  dull-blue  ;  crown  red ; 
body  five  inches  and  a  hal^  tail  two  inches  and  a  half 
long.    Brazil. 

P.  Longicauda,  Vieil.    Pico  de 
pungo  cola  depalatA2ai%  n. 

Throaty  wings,  and  tail  black ;  crown  red ;  two  middle 
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tail-feathers  long,  blue ;  Teet  reddish ;  length  six  inches 
and  a  half. 

P.  Militarise  Shaw's  Misc.  t.  849. 
P.  Rvbrifrons^  Vieil. 

Black,  beneath  white ;  forehead  and  rump  red ;  tail, 
two  middle  feathers  longest^  pointed ;  bill  blackish ; 
feet  yellow. 

P.  Melanocephala^  Vieil. 

Head,  primary  quills*  and  tail  black ;  rump,  wing- 
coverts,  and  tail  above  red ;  cheeks  and  throat  ashy ; 
body  beneath  white ;  two  middle  tail-feathers  longer, 
acute ;  bill  brown ;  feet  gray.     South  America. 

And  the  genus  Phibalura  of  Vieillot,  which  has 
the  bill  very  short,  strong,  and  conical,  convex,  the 
tail  slender,  very  long,  and  forked ;  only  one  species  b 
known,  found  in  South  America,  appearing  to  unite 
the  Pipra  with  the  Tanagen, 

Phibalura  Flaviroatris,  Vieil.  An. 
et  Gal.  Ois.  t.  74.  P.  Crisopogon,  111.  MSS.  PI.  CoK 
1. 118. 

Varied,  black  and  reddish  above;  crown,  quills  and 
tail  black;  occiput  and  throat  red-brown ;  back  of  neck, 
chest  black  and  white ;  beDy  spotted  black  and  white. 
Brazil. 

P.  CristahUe  Swain.  Zool.  111.  i.  t.  31. 

The  genus  Pachycephala  of  Swainson  is  peculiar  for 
the  puflTed-out  feathers  of  the  head;  the  bill  is  broad 
based,  and  with  a  few  weak  bristles  at  the  base ;  the 
wings  are  rounded,  and  the  tail  moderate  and  nearly 
equal. 
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Black^crowned  Thrush,  LewiD^  Birds,  N.  H.  t.  10. 

7.  Gutiuralis^  Lath.  Suppl. 

Olive^yellow ;  head  and  pectoral  spot  black ;  crop 
white ;  nuchal  collar>  chest,  belly,  and  vent  yellow ; 
called  Thunder  Bird.     New  Holland. 

Orange-breasted  Thrush^  Lewin^s  Birds,  N.  H.  t  6. 

Muse.  PedaralUf  Lath. 

Gray ;  throat,  eye-streak,  and  pectoral  spot  black ; 
crop  white ;  belly  femigineous ;  wings  and  tail  blackish- 
brown  ;  externally  gray-edged.     New  Holland. 

Pachycephala  Striata^  Vig.  and 
Horsf. 

Above  olive-gray,  slightly  brown-streaked,  beneath 
whitish,  with  broader  brown-streaks  ;  wings  and  tail 
brown ;  female,  above  gray,  beneath  yeUowish-white, 
brown-streaked ;  throat  whitish ;  length  six  inches  and 
a  quarter.    New  Holland. 

The  Warblers,  (Motacilla^  IAu.) 

form  a  femily  exceedingly  numerous,  remarkable  by 
the  straight  slender  beak,  like  an  awL  When  it  is  a 
little  depressed  at  the  base,  it  approaches  to  that  of  the 
Flycatchers.  Whai  compressed,  and  widi  a  point 
slightly  curved,  it  approximates  to  the  Straight-beaked 
Shrikes. 

Naturalists  have  attempted  to  divide  them  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  StanechaUf  {Saxicola^  Bechst.) 

have  the  beak  a  little  depressed,  and  a  little  broad  at 
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the  base,  whipb  approximates  them  to  the  last  small 
tribe  of  Flycatchers.  They  are  lively  birds,  tolerably 
high  on  the  legs.  The  species  of  this  comitry  nestle 
on  the  ground,  or  under,  and  eat  nothing  but  insects. 
We  possess  three : 

The  SUmechaU  {MotacUla  Rubicola,  Lin.)  Enl.  t.  678, 1. 

A  small  brown  bird,  with  red  breast,  black  throat, 
with  white  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  wing,  and  croup. 
It  flies  continually  over  the  bushes  and  briars,  with  a 
small  cry  like  the  clack  of  a  mill,  whence  its  name. 

Also  MotacUla  hchecanUchia^  Gmel.,  and  perhaps 
VaU.  O.  A.  t.  180.  f.  1.  2. 

JVhenchaU  Lath.    The  Tanety  {Mot.  Rfibetra,)  Enl.  ib.  2. 

resembles  mudi  the  Stonechat^  but  its  blac^,  instead 
of  being  under  the  throat,  is  on  the  cheek.  It  is  a 
little  larger^  and  more  attached  to  the  ground. 

The  fnieat-eat,  {Mot.  (Enanthe,)  Enl.  554. 

The  croup,  and  half  the  lateral  plumes  of  the  tail^ 
white.  In  the  male,  the  upper  part  is  ash-colour,  the 
under  reddish- white,  the  wing  and  band  over  the  eye 
black.  In  the  female,  all  the  upper  part  is  brownish, 
and  the  under  reddish.  This  bird  remains  in  the 
fields  when  ploughing^  to  take  the  worms  which  the 
share  exposes. 

Also  called  Fallaw  Sniech,  and  Whitt^taU. 

The  Rousset  Wheat-eaTj  Lath.    MoU  Stapaxina^  6ml. 

from  Edw.  t  11. 

Ferrugineous ;   orbits,    wings,   and  tail  brown ;    tail 
outermost  white-sided.    Southern  Europe. 
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Siapazina,  Ray,     VUifiora  Rn/tMcenM^  Brias.  t.  25.  f. 
4.  Ed.  t.  31.  (binder  fig.)     Saxicola  Aurikt^  Temm. 
Sylvia  Stapazina^  /3,  Lath.  Sylvia  AlbicoUiM,  VieiL 

Reddish,  beneath  whitish;  eye-streak  black;  tail- 
feathers,  two  middle  black,  outer  white,  black  fiinged 
at  tip.     South  of  Eorope. 

Leucomela^  and  Black  and  White  Warbler^  Mot,  Leucth- 
mela,  Pallas.  N.  C.  Petrop,  xiv.  t.  22.  f.  3.  Falk. 
Voy.  t  iii.  t.  30.  Mus,  Metanoleucoj  Pallas.  1.  c. 
xiv.  t  15. 

Black ;  crown,  nape,  ninip,  belly,  and  tail  greater  part 
white.     South  Russia. 

Temminck  also  places  in  this  genus,  observing  that  it 
has  all  the  habits  of  the  Stonechats,  T.  Leucurtu, 
which  Cuvier  calls  a  blackbird.  See  Savig.  DeMcrip. 
d'Egypte^  t.  5.  f.  1. 

Allied  to  the  Stonechat  there  are,  the  Luzonia 
Warbler.  Mot.  Capraia,  Lin.  PL  Enl.  t.  235.  Saxi- 
cola Fruticola^  Horsfield. 

Black ;  rump,  vent,  and  wing-cover  spot  white ;  length 
four  inches  and  a  half.    Java. 

Sooty  Warbler,  Mot.  FuUcataj  Lath. 

PI.  Enl.  t.  185.  f.  1. 

Violet-black;  vent  chestnut;  wing-cover  spot  white; 
length  six  inches.     Phillippine  Islands. 

PhiUippine  Warbler,  Mot.  PhiUippetms, 

PI.  Enl.  1. 185.  f.  2.      Le  Patre,  Vail.  O.  A.  1. 180. 

Violet-black,  beneath  and  head  red-white  ;  chest  black ; 
outer  tail-feathers  reddish,  white-edged;  length  six 
inches  and  a  half.     l%illippine  Islands. 
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Temminck  observes  that  Vaillant^s  bird  does  not 
differ  from  the  European  Stonechat 

Sibyl  WarhUr^  Sylvia  Sperata,  Lath. 

Traquet  FamUier,  Vail.  O.  A.  1. 183. 

Brownish-green;  beneath  and  ramp  red-gray;  two 
middle  taiUfisathers  blackish ;  side-feathers  obliquely 
halved,  fuscous  yellow.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Blaek'hooded  fFheai-ear.    Sylvia  PHeata.     Traquet 
Imitaieur,  Vail.  O.  A.  t.  181.     S.  Imiiatrix,  Vieil. 

Red-brown ;  head  and  chest  black ;  forehead,  throat, 
eyebrows,  ramp,  and  side  tail-feather,  from  the  middle 
to  the  lower,  white.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mot  Leueorhoa,  PI.  Enl.  t.  583.  f.  2. 

Red-brown,  beneath  yeUowish-white ;  chest  reddish ; 
ramp  and  base  of  tail  white.     Senegal 

Le  Traquet  Mantagnard,  Vail.  O.  A.  t  184. 

Adult  entirely  black,  except  belly,  shoulders,  and  the 
edges  of  the  tail  quill  feathers,  which  are  white.  When 
young,  nearly  all  the  feathers,  which  when  adult  are 
black,  are  blue. 

Sylvia  Nigra,  Vieil.  Vail.  O.  A.  1. 189. 
Crown  white ;  body,  bill,  and  feet  black. 

Sylvia  FormicivarOf  Vieil.    Le  FaurmiUier^ 
VaU.  O.  A.  1. 186. 

Brown;  throat,  crop,  and  chest  reddish;  small  wing- 
coverts  white-spotted.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Vol.  VI.  2  G 
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Sax.  SvpercUiaris,  Licht    Jan. 
Fredric,  Vail.  O.  A.  t  111. 

Olive-gray  brown  above  ;  throat  yellow;  crest  mottled; 
belly  and  vent  white;  a  white  patch  over  the  eye. 

Sea.  Thoradca,  Licht. 

Crown  slate^olour ;  back  olive;  oblique  band' on  side 
of  head  ending  in  a  broad  pectoral  band,  black ;  throat 
and  middle  of  belly  white ;  hypochondria  femigineoas; 
quills  Uack;  secondaries  and  wing-coverts  feirugineous- 
edged ;  tail  black ;  length  five  inches  and  a  half.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Sax.  Moesta,  Licht. 

Throat,  neck^  and  middle  of  back  black ;  forehead^  eye* 
brows,  chest,  belly,  vent,  and  rump  white ;  nape  and 
coverts,  ashy;  quills  brown,  white-edged;  tail,  base 
under  the  coverts  red,  rest  black ;  length  six  inches 
and  a  half,  tarsi  one  inch.     Egypt. 

Sax.  Lug^nSf  Licht. 

Throat,  neck,  middle  of  back,  and  wmg-coverts  black ; 
crown,  nape,  chest,  beQy,  and  rump  white ;  vent  isa^ 
bella ;  quills  black ;  base  of  inner  web  white ;  seconda- 
ries white-tipt ;  tail-feathers  white,  with  a  black  sub- 
apical  band ;  two  middle  feathers,  from  the  middle  to 
end,  black ;  length  six  inches  and  a  half,  tarsi  ten  hues ; 
young  like  the  Wheat-ear,  but  throat  blackish,  and 
tarsi  shorter. 

Mot.  Solitaria,  Lewin's  Birds,  N.  H. 

Above  fuscous-brown  ;  forehead,  chest,  and  belly  fer- 
yugineous-red  ;  throat  whitish ;  length  five  inches. 
New  Holland. 
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Sax.  Jardiniif  Vigors  and  Horsf. 

Blackish'gmy ;  belly  ^hite;  wings  aqd  tail  black; 
inngs  white-bapded ;  tail-feathers,  middle  excepted* 
white-banded;  tips  slender,  white-tipt;  length  six 
inches  and  three  quarters.     New  Holland. 

The  MoL  Cyanea  of  Gmel.  Lath.  Syn.  ii.  t.  53.  has 
the  bill  of  the  StonechatSi  but  differs  in  its  long  legs. 

Sylvia  Saxicola  Obscura,  King,  Zool.  Jour. 

Black-brown ;  wings  short  and  rounded  ;  tail  short, 
feet  long,  strong,  and  pale  in  colour. 

The  RuBiETTES  (Sylvia,  Wolf  et  Meyer.  Ficedula, 

Bechst.) 

have  the  beak  only  a  little  more  narrow  at  the  base 
than  the  preceduig.    They  are  solitary  birds,  which 
nestle  generally  in  holes^  and  live  da  insects,  worms, 
and  berries. 
We  have  here  four  species : 

The  Redbreast,  (Mot.  Rvbecula,  Lin.)  Enl.  361.  1. 

Gray-brown  above ;  throat  and  chest  red ;  belly  white ; 
nestles  near  the  ground  in  woods ;  is  inquisitive  and 
fitmiliar ;  some  remain  in  winter,  take  refuge  in  ha- 
bitations,  and  are  easily  tamed. 

The  Blue-throated  Warbler,  (Mot.  Suecica,  Lin.)  Enl.  361, 2. 

and  610.  f.  1. 2.  3. 

Brown  above ;  throat  blue  ;  chest  red ;  belly  white ; 
more  rare  than  the  preceding ;  nestles  on  the  borders 
of  woods  and  marshes. 

This  species  is  named  Sylvia  Cyanecula  by  Meyer. 

2  oc 
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The  Redstart,  {Mot.  Phcenkurus,  Lin.)  Enl  351. 1.  2. 

Brown  above ;  throat  black ;  chesty  croup^  and  lateral 
quills  of  the  tail  red  ;  nestles  in  old  walls,  and  has  a 
sweet  song,  which  has  some  of  the  modulations  of  the 
Nightingale. 

The  Red-tail  Warhler,   {Mot.  Erithacus,   lin.     M.    Tttyt, 
Retz.    M.  GibraltariensiSfAtratay, Gm,)  Edw.  29. 

differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  chest  black, 
as  well  as  the  throat :  it  is  much  more  rare. 

M,  Atrata,  and  Gihraltariefuis,  are  the  old  male,  M. 

Tithys  is  the  female. 

Blue  Warbler,  Mot  Scialis,  Lin.,  Edw.  t.  24.    Catesby, 

t.47. 

Blue,  beneath  reddish ;  belly  white  ^  primaries  black- 
tipt ;  length  six  inches.     Carolina. 

This  species  is  the  type  of  the  genus  ScialUf  Swain- 
son,  of  (Enanthe  of  Vieil.,  and  Saxicola  of  Prince  Mo- 
signano. 

Ruby-throat  Thrush.  T.  Calliope,  Lath.  SappL  t 
front.  T.  Camfschatkensis,  Gml.  Mot.  Calliope. 
Pallas. 

Ferrugineous,  beneath  yellowish-white ;   throat  crim 

spn-white  and  white-edged ;  lores  black ;  eyebrows  white. 

An  Accentor,  according  to  Temminck. 

The  Warblers,  (Curruca^  Bechst.) 

« 

have  the  beak  straight,  slender  throughout,  a  little 
compressed  in  front  The  upper  crest  curved  a  little 
towards  the  point. 
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The  most  celebrated  bird  of  this  sub-genus  is,   . 

The  Nightingale^  {Mot  Luscinia,  Lin.)  Enl.  615.  2. 

Reddish-brown  above;  whitish-gray  underneath,  the 
tail  a  little  more  red.  Every  body  knows  this  songster 
of  the  night,  and  the  melodious  and  varied  sounds  with 
which  it  charms  the  forests.  It  nestles  in  trees,  and 
only  sings  until  the  young  are  hatched.  The  care  of 
their  subsistence  then  occupies  the  male  as  well  as 
the  female. 

The  eastern  part  of  Europe  produces  a  race  a  little 
larger,  the  breast  slightly  varied  with  grayish  tints. 
(Mot  Philomela,  Bechst.) 

The  Silky  TVarbler^  Sylvia  Sericea^  of  Natterer  and 
Temminck ;  it  is  rather  smaller  than  the  Nightingale, 
more  silky,  and  the  tail  is  slightly  rounded.  Spain  and 
Gibraltar. 

These  three  species,  or  races,  differ  in  the  compa- 
rative length  of  the  primary  quills. 

The  other  species  bear^  in  common,  the  name  of 
Warblers.  They  almost  all  have  an  agreeable  song, 
gaiety  of  habits^  flit  continually  in  pursuit  of  insects, 
nestle  in  the  bushes,  and^  for  the  most  part^  near  the 
edge  of  waters^  in  reeds^  &c. 

I  place  at  their  head  a  species  almost  large  enough 
to  have  been  still  put  in  the  genus  of  the  Thrush. 

Reed  Thru$h,  {River  jyightingale.  Sec.     T.   Arundinacetu, 

Lin.)  Enl.  513. 

Reddish-brown  above,  yellow  under ;  throat  white ; 
a  pale  mark  over  the  eye ;  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
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Mavis;    beak  almost  as  much  ardied;   nestles  in 
reeds,  and  eats  little  but  aquatic  insects. 

Reed  Wren,  (Mat  Arundinacea^  lin.) 

Like  the  preceding  in  habits  and  colours,  but  one- 
third  smaller. 
To  these  may  be  added, 

S.  Oalactotea.  Temm.  PI.  Ck>L  t.  251.  f.  1. 

Bright-red  above  ;  outer  tail-feather  black ;  spot,  ftc, 
^hite-tipt ;  eyebrows  white ;  beneath  yellowish-white; 
length  six  inches  and  a  half.    South  of  Spain. 

5.  FluvuUUii^  Meyer. 

Above  olive-brown,  spotless ;    beneath  white ;    olive- 
streaked;    belly  white;  lower  tail-coverts  white-tipt; 
hind  claw  long,  arched ;  length  five  inches.    Austria. 
Perhaps  S,  LuscinoideSf  Savi  Bui.  Sec.  viii.  105. 

S.  Certhiola,  Temm.     T.  Cerikiolay  Pdlas. 

Olive-brown,  brown-spotted;  throat  white,  brown- 
spotted  ;  belly  reddish ;  tail  long ;  hind  claw  very  long* 
arched  ;  bill  strong ;  length  five  inches.     Russia. 

These  last  species  are  allied  to  the  Anthij  by  their 
long  hind  daws,  and  strong  bills. 

Sedge  Warbler.    S.  Phragmitis,  Bechst.  Naum.  Voy. 

f.  107.  Sepp.  Voy.  t.  53.  Jun. 
Gray-olive,  brown-streaked  ;  cheek  with  a  black  and 
white  band  ;  beneath  reddish-white ;  length  four  inches 
and  a  half. 

Bog  JVarhler.    S,  Palustrisy  Bechst  t  26.     Naum. 

Voy.  f.  105. 

Olive-brown ;  wings  ash-edged ;  cheek  with  a  yellow 
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streak ;  bill  base  broader  than  high  ;  length  five  inches. 
Germany. 

The  IVarblerof  the  Reeds,  {Mot  Salicaria,  Gml.  Enl.  581. 2.) 

Still  smaller  than  the  River  Nightingale,  with  shorter 
beak  in  proportion;  olive-gray  above^  very  pale- 
yellow  under ;  a  yellowish  cast  between  the  eye  and 
beak. 

The  Spotted  fTarbler.   M.  N<Bvia,  Albin  iii.  266.  No. 

ii.  PI.  53. 

Inhabits  also  reeds ;  is  the  smallest  of  the  aquatic 
kind;  fawn-colour,  spotted  with  blackish  above; 
whitish,  spotted  with  fawn  underneath  ;  spotted  with 
gray  on  the  chest. 

The  Or€L89hopper  Warbler.  S.  Locustella,  Lath.  PI. 
Enl.  t.  581.  f.  3.  S.  AUnni,  Albin,  t.  266.  Penn. 
Brit.  Zool.  t.  9.  f.  5.y 

is  a  foreign  and  distinct  species,  with  red  bill  and  feet. 
Noseman's  figure  is  a  young  Sedge-warbler. 

A  variety,  not  spotted  on  the  breast,  has  been  named 
Mot.  SchiBfiobanus. 

The  Aqtmtic  Warbler  of  Lath.  Mot.  Aquatica,  Gml. 
S.  Schienobanus^  Scopol.  S.  Salicaria  of  Bechstein, 
Nauman  Voy.  1. 106. 

A  very  distinct  species,  common  in  Germany. 

Mot,  Schcsnobanxis,  Lin.,  is  a  variety  of  the  Hedge 
Sparrow. 

CettVs  Warbler.    S.  Cetti,  Marmora. 
Deep  brown ;  wings  and  tail  blackish  ;  beneatn  white  : 
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sides  reddish;  tail  very  broad»  roanded;  lenglh  five 
inches.     Sardinia.     A  Maluros  ? 

5.  Ruppdi,  Tem.  PI.  Col.  245.  f.  1. 

*  Slate-coloured ;  crown  and  throat  black ;  streak  under 
the  eye  and  beneath  white ;  wings  and  tail  blackish- 
brown  ;  outer  tail-feathers  white,  with  a  black  spot 
Candta. 

S.  Melanopogon,  Temm.  PL  Col.  245.  f.  2. 

Bill  very  slender,  edges  inflexed,  deep-brown ;  beneath 
paler,  crown  and  streaks  on  back  black ;  streak  over  eye 
and  throat  white;  tail  much  graduated^  blackish. 
Romew 

Among  the  species  most  attached  to  dry  soils  are 
first  distinguished, 

The  Black  Cap,  {Mot.  Atricapiaa,  lin.)  Enl.  580. 1.2. 

Brown  above ;  whitish  underneath ;  a  black  hood  in 
the  male,  red  in  the  female,  when  it  is  M.  MosquitOj 
Gml. 

Orpheus  Warbler.  (Sylvia  Orphea,Tem.)  Enl.  579.  f.  1. 

One  of  the  largest;  ashy-brown  above;  whitish 
under ;  white  at  the  edge  of  the  wing ;  the  external  quill 
of  the  tail  two- thirds  white ;  the  remainder  marked 
with  a  spot  at  the  end ;  the  others  with  an  edging. 

The  Grca/  Warbler.  (Mot.  Silvia,  Lin.)  White-Throat 
of  the  English  Brit.  ZooL  PL  5.  f.  4. 

Smaller  and  more  gray  than  the  foregoing ;  the  beak 
more  slender,  but  the  white  spots  similarly  disposed. 
This  is  the  Silvia  Cinerea  of  Latham,  PI.  EnL 
t.  579.  f  3.  andt.  581.  f.  1. 
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The  Babbling  Warbler.  (Mot.  Ourruca,  L.)  EqI.  380. 

f.  3.  Noseman  II.  PL  97. 

Above  reddish-gray-brown ;  white  under ;  the  white 
of  the  tail  like  the  two  preceding ;  the  quills  and 
wing-coverts  edged  with  red. 

This  species  has  been  described  under  the  names  of 
Curruca  OarruUij  by  Brisson  ;  MotcudUa  Dwnetorum^ 
by  Gmel. ;  Mot.  Oarruia,  by  Retz ;  and  White-breasted 
Warbler,  by  latham.  Trisch.  Voy.  t.  2.  f  A.  Naum. 
t.  34.  f.  70.  and  also  the  Lesser  White  Throoi,  Sylvia 
Sylvicella  of  Latham. 

The  Passerine  Warbler,  (Mot.  Passerina,  Omel.)  Lath. 
Syn.  Sup.  PI.  cxiii.    Noseman  II.  p.  72. 

Uniformly  ashy-gray-brown ;  white  under. 

The  Hawklike  Warbler,  (Mot.  Nisoria,  Bechst.) 

A  little  larger  than  the  Passerine,  of  the  same  colour, 
only  some  grayish  waves  on  the  sides,  and  some  spots 
under  the  base  of  the  tail  * . 

There  are  also  found  in  Europe, 

Bladckead  Warbler,  Silvia  Melanocephalai  Lath.  PI. 

Col.  t  245.  f.  3. 

Greenish-ash;   beneath,  gray;    orbits  naked;  crown 

*  N.  B.  The  descriptions  of  the  Warblers  are  so  vague,  and  the  figures 
so  bad,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  the  species.  Each  author 
arranges  them  difPerentiy.  Ihe  reader  may,  therefore,  depend  on  our  de- 
scriptions, but  not  absolutely  on  our  synonymy. 

It  IS,  perhaps,  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  above  note  of  the 
Baron  applies  only  to  the  species  he  has  mentioned,  and  not  to  those  we 
have  ventured  to  insert  in  an  inner  margin.  These,  though  it  is  hoped 
they  are  correctly  quoted  in  general,  must  be  necessarily  subjeot  to  no 
small  degree  of  uncertainty.— £o. 
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.  black ;  femdU^  crown  blackish««b  ;^  bUl  9tr6iig ;  lengih 
five  inches.     Sardinia. 

Sarda  IVarbler,  Sylvia  Sarda,  Temm.  PL  Col.  t.  24. 

f.2. 

Blackish-ash ;  orbits  naked ;  crown  and  throat  blackish- 
ash  ;  in  female,  pale-ash ;  bill  short,  feeble ;  length 
five  inches.    Naples. 

PetHchaps,  MofaciUa  Hortensia,  Grml.  ?  Sylvia  Hor^ 
tensU,  Becbst.  PL  Enl.  t.  579.  f.  2.  Naum.  Vp^. 
t.  33.  f.  68. 

Gray-brown  ;  orbits  white ;  throat  whitish ;  chest  and 
sides  reddish;  belly  white;  length  five  inches  and  a 
half.    South  Europe. 

Spectacled  Warbler^  Sylvia  ConspiciUaia,  Marmora. 

PL  Col.  t.  6.  f.  1. 

Vinous  red;  head  ash;  orbits  white,  black-edged; 
wings  blackish ;  throat  white,  beneath  reddish ;  tail 
white  tipt ;  length  four  inches  and  a  half.     Sardinia. 

Dartford    Warbler^    Sylvia    Dartfordiensit^     Lath. 
Motac.  ProvinciaUs,  6ml.  PL  Enl.  655.  f.  1. 

Dusky-brown;  cheeks  ash;  throat,  neck,  and  breast 
ferrugineous.    South  of  England  and  France. 

Subalpine  Warbler,  Sylvia  Subalpina,  Temm.  PL  Col. 
t.  251.  f.  1.  2.     Sylv,  Leucopogon,  Meyer. 

Ash ;  sides  of  neck  and  chest  vinous ;  belly  white ; 
wings  black-ash  ;  outer  tail-feathers  white- tipt;  length 
four  inches  and  a  half.    Turin. 

Sylvia  Cisticola  is  probably  a  Malurua. 
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In  Ae  Old  World, 

ChestntU'bellied   Warbler,   MotacUla  Erythrogastra, 
Pdlas^  Nov.  Com.  xix.  t  16. 17. 

Black;  beneath  chestnut;  crown  ash;  wing-spot  white; 
thighs  black ;  length  seven  inches.     Caucasus. 

Motacilla  CaffrOy  Lin. 

Olive ;  throat  and  tail  ferrugineous ;  eyebrows  white. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Black-jawed  Warbler^  MotaciUa  Nigriroitris^  Ghnl. 

OUve-brown ;  beneath  white ;  chest  red,  black  streaked ; 
lore  and  throat  red*yellow ;  maxillary  streak  blackish ; 
length  seven  inches. 

Buff-faced  Warbler,  Motacilla  Lutescens,  6ml. 

Ferrugineoas-brown ;  beneath  reddish-white ;  forehead 
and  throat  yellowish ;  ears  dull-red ;    length  six  inches. 

BltAe-tailed  Warbler,  Motacilla  Cyanura^  Pallas^  Iter. 

Yellowish-ash ;  beneath,  and  eye-brows  yellow-white ; 
wing  and  tail  brown ;  rump  and  edge  of  tail-feathers 
blue.    Siberia, 

Daurian  Warbler^  Mot  Areola^  Pallas. 

Black ;  crown  ash ;  forehead  and  wing-spot  white ;  be- 
neath and  side  tail-feather  foxy ;  two  middle  ones  black. 
Siberia. 

Murine  Warbler^  Mot  Murina,  Gml. 

Mouse-colour;  beneath  and  eye-streak  white;  head, 
neck,  and  centre  of  belly  black. 
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fVhite-croumed  IVarhler^  Mot.  AlbieapiUa,  Gml. 

Green ;  beneath  whitish ;  throat  vertical  and  suboctilar 
spot  white ;  length  seven  inches.     China. 

Sylvia  FlaviventrUf  Burchel. 

Pale  mouse-colour ;   throat  and  breast  whitish ;  belly 
yellow ;  quills  and  tail  brown,  white  edged.     Africa. 

Pink  Warbler,  Brown,  Illust  t.  33.    Mot  CaryophyU 

lacea,  Gml. 

Pale  pink;  wing  and  tail  dull ;  bill  and  feet  red.  Ceylon. 

Olive  Warbler,  Brown,  Illust.  t.  14.    MoL  Olivacea, 

Gml. 

Olive ;  beneath  white ;  (ace  yellowish.    Ceylon. 

Qreen  Indian  Warbler,  Lath.  Edw.  t.  15.  and  79. 
Brown,  Illust.  t.  36.  Mot,  Tyfhia,  Lin.  Moi, 
Zeylonica^  Gml. 

Green;  beneath  yellowish;  crown^  and  nape,  and  wings 
black ;  wing  band,  two  cut,  white. 

Referred  to  the  genus  Elgahina^  by  Vieillot 

Scapular    Wagtail^    Lath.     Jora  ScapulariSf  Hors. 

Zool.  Java, 
Greenish-yellow ;    quills  blackish,  externally  yellow ; 
internally  white  edged ;  belly  and  chest  yellow.    Ja^-a. 
Perhaps  the  same  as  former. 

CingaleBe  Warbler,   Mot.  CingalensiSf  Gml.  Brown, 
Illust.  t.  32.     Syl.  Cingalensit,  Lath. 

Green^   variegated ;    beneath  yellow ;    neck  fulvous ; 
length  four  inches  and  a  half.     Ceylon. 


h 

V 
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jSfiihina  AtricapUla^  Vieil.  Diet. 
VaU.  O.A.t.  140.  f.1.2. 

Head  black;  upper  parts  olivaceous;  throat,  breast, 
belly,  and  vent  yellow ;  tail  tipped  with  white.    Ceylon. 

China  Warbler^  Mot.  Sinensis,  Gml. 

Green ;  beneath  flesh  coloured ;  ears  pale ;  tail  feathers 
macronate ;  length  six  inches.     China. 

Bourbon  JVatbUr,   Mot.  Mauriiiana^  Ginl.     Sylvia 
Borbmica,  Lath.  PI.  Enl.  t.  705.  f.  1.  2. 

Gray-brown ;  beneath,  yellowish  gray ;  quills  and  tail- 
feathers  gray  edged.    Madagascar. 

Madagascar  Wathler^   Mot,  Livida,  Gml.  PI.   Enl. 

t.  705.  f.  3. 

Bluish-gray ;  vent  whitish ;  quiQ  and  tail  black ;  two 
outermost  tail-feathers  white.     Madagascar. 

Citron-bellied  WarbUr^  Mot,  Ftavescens,    GrmL  PL 

Enl.  t.  582.  f.  3. 

Brown,  beneath  yellow;  cheek  whitish;  quills  and 
tail  brown  ;  length  four  inches  and  a  half.  •  Senegal. 

5.  Rufigastra,  Lath.  PI.  Enl.  t  582.  f.  1. 

01ive-brown»  beneath  yellowish-red ;  quill  and  tail 
brown ;  length  three  inches  and  three-qaartere.  Senegal. 

Undated  Warbler,  Mot.  Undata,  Gml.   PI.  Enl.  t 

582.  f.  2. 

Black ;  edge  of  feathers  and  rump  red,  beneath  white ; 
quills  cuneate  ;  tail  brown ;  length  four  inches.  Se- 
negal. 
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Dusky    Warbler,   Mot    Fuscaia,  GmL   PL   Enl.  t 

584.£2. 

Brown,  beneath  gray ;  sides  reddish ;  quiUs  and  tail 
darker ;  tail  elongated.  Senegal.  Tliese  are  perhaps 
Moiuri. 

Mot.  Cyane,  Pallas,  Risc«iii, 

Deep-blue,  beneath  snow-white ;  eyebrows  black ;  side 
tail-feathers  white.    Russia. 

fVhite-chinned  Warbler,  Mot  Bonarimutt,  Gmelin. 

Black,  beneath  fumigineous ;  throat,  lores,  middle  of 
belly,  and  tips  of  tail  white ;  length  five  inches  and  a 
half.     Borneo. 

Taylor  Warbler,  Mot  Sutoria,  Gml.  Ind.  ZooL  1 8. 
Entire  yellow ;  length  three  inches.     India. 

Mot  Ischecantchia,  Gml. 

Blackish-brown,  beneath  ferrugmeous;  head  black; 
nape  whitish;  crown  and  oblong  wing-spot  white; 
back  black.    Siberia. 

Moi.  Littorea,  Gml.  Iter,  iii.  1. 19.  f.  1. 

Dull-green,  beneath  yellowish ;  quills  and  tail  blackish. 
Caspian  Sea. 

Mot  Longirostra,  Gml.  Iter.  t.  19.  f.  2. 
Ash,  beneath  black  ;  bill  long.    Caspian  Sea. 

Mot  Ochiruray  Gml. 

Head  gray ;  nape  and  front  of  back  black  ;  throat  and 
chest  shining  black ;  belly  yellow.     Persia. 

Mot  Sunamieica,  GmL 
Reddish-ash ;  chin  and  throat  black ;  chest  and  belly 
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reddish;  quills  wfaite-tipt;  vent  white;  middle  tail- 
feathers  brown,  side  ones  fulvous.  Persia.  These 
three  may  be  Scudcola. 

Equinoctial  Warbler.    S.  ^quinocHaliSf  Lath. 

Testaceous  brown,  beneath  white ;  rump  pale ;  tail 
obsoletely-banded.     Island  of  Nativity. 

Black-necked  Warbler.    S.  Nigricollit,  Lath. 

Pale-gray,  beneath  flesh-coloured  ;  crown,  nape,  wings, 
and  tail  black ;  head  somewhat  crested ;  bill  and  feet 
yellow.     India. 

Plumbeam    Warbler,      S.  Plumbeat  Lath. 
Lead-coloured,  beneath  ash;  quill  and  tail  duU. 

S.  Cambaieneie,  Lath. 

Blackish-brown,  beneath  shining-black ;  belly  and  vent 
reddish  femigineous;  wing-coverts  white;  length  six 
inches.     India. 

S,  Guzurata,  Lath. 

Greenish^  beneath  white ;  crown  chestnut ;  quill  and 
tail  brown.    India. 

S.  Aaiatica,  Lath. 

Brown,  beneath  yellowish ;  head  and  neck  black ;  lores 
and  throat  white  ;  tail  long.     India. 

S.  Palpebrosa^    Temminck,    PI.    Col. 
t293.  f.3. 

A  circle  of  downy  feathen  round  the  eye,  dark  yellowish 
green  above;  throat  light  yellow j  belly  white.    Bengal. 

Javan  Warbler,  LBLih.    S.Javanica,  Horsfield. 
Olive-green;    head  gray-lead  colour;    finrdiead  and 
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chiu  pale  fulvous ;  eyebrows  white ;  belly  olivaceous- 
yellow;  length  four  bches  and  a  half.  Java.  Near 
S.  HippolaU. 

Chret  Warbler,  Lath.    S.  MotdamKh  Horsf. 

Brownish-olive;  wings  and  tail  pale-brown,  beneath 
brownish-testaceous,  bill  somewhat  depressed^  blunt; 
feet  and  tail  long. 

CUrine  Warbler^  Lath.     MoL  CUrina^  GmL 

Yellow,  black-streaked,  beneath  and  rump  yellow; 
cheeks,  neck,  and  chest  white ;  tail  short,  blunt,  yd- 
low-tipt ;  length  three  inches  and  a  half.  New  Zea- 
land. 

Long-legged  Warbler,  Lath.      Mot  Longipet,  GmL 

Pale-green,  beneath  ashy ;  forehead,  cheeks,  and  sides 
of  neck  ash ;  eyebrows  white ;  tail  very  short;  length 
four  inches  and  a  half.  New  Zealand.  Var.  ?  Sjflv. 
Biifiimaf  Lath. 


S.  Macloviana,  Gramot,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat 
1826.39. 

Head  and  rump  brown  ;  body  above  ash,  beneath  gray- 
white;  tail-feathers  and  quill  brown,  white-edged; 
throat  femigineous. 

Rusty-eide  Warbler,  S,  Lateralisj  Lath. 

Greater  part  of  head  and  wings,  lower  part  of  back,  and 
all,  except  two  middle  tail-feathers,  green ;  rest  blue- 
gray.     New  Holland. 

Latham  describes  twelve  other  New  Holland  species, 
in  his  Supplement.     He  has  referred  some  of  them  to 
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Mdipkaga,  and  the  rest  as  probably  also  belonging  to 
this  genus. 

Some  of  the  Warblers  of  the  Oceanic  Islands  have 
the  nostrils  linear,  and  the  first  four  quills  nearly  equals 
and  the  longest ;  the  bill  has  no  bristles,  and  is  slender 
and  arched ;  the  eye  is  surrounded  by  a  white  edge. 
They  form  the  genus  Zosteraps  of  Vigors  and  Hors- 
fidd. 

White^yed  Warbler,    JIf.  Maderatpatana,  lin.    M. 
MadagoMcarienMi  GmL  Brisson,  iii.  t  28.  £  2. 

Greenish,  beneath  whitish ;  throat  and  vent  folvous ; 
eyelids  white ;  length  three  inches  and  a  half.  Ma- 
dagascar. 

Zotterops  DarMolif,  Vig.     jS.  ilnnulofa, 
/3.  Swain.  ZooU  III.  t  16. 

Yellowish-green ;  back  ash ;  streak  above  and  before 
the  eye  black ;  beneath  yellowish-white ;  throat  pale- 
yellow  ;  side  of  belly  ferrugineous  ;  length  four  inches 
and  a  half.    New  Holland. 

Some  species  have  the  bill  short,  nostrils  large,  closed 
behind  with  a  membrane ;  wings  very  short,  rounded ; 
legs  long ;  middle  toes  very  long ;  hind  claws  long. 
They  form  the  genus  Brachypterixt  Horsf. 

M(mniaineer  IVdrUer,  Lath.    Brachypterix  Montana^ 

Horsf.  Z.  R.  t. 

Bluish-gray,  beneath  paler }  beUy  whitish ;  wings  very 
short ;  quills  and  tail  brown,  gray-edged ;  length  six 
inches.    Java. 

Batavian  fVarbUr,  Lath.    Brack.  Sepiaria,  Horsf. 

Fulvous-olive,  beneath  paler;    chin,  middle  of  belly 
whitish ;  quill  and  tail  bay  ;  length  five  inches.    Java.  J 
Vot.  VL  2  H 
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Iiii.FLEiiLt.l92.f.2.    Wik.A.0. 
i.  t.  14.  £  2. 

OGfBoraos;  tjuwu  bfOiwiiisli-<Hiiiige»  maigincd  esch 
side  Vy  a  Hack  fine ;  beDcsfth  white ;  breast  spotted 
vidi  Hri^^A  Woods,  Norib  America;  migratory. 
T.  Coftmaius^  Vieil.    The  gems  Seiuru8,  of  Swainson . 

S*  Tondrotfra,  Swain. 

Above  oihe-browii,  henfalh  pek-ydlow,  wilhtriaogQlar 
Harlrish  sfc/ts ;  stripe  above  the  eye  pale,    Mexico. 

Waiiar4knuk.    Syl.  Nawboraeentu,  latk    T.  A^- 
IJcat,  WDs.  A.  O.  ii.  t.  23.  f.  5. 

Cffive-biawD  ;  beneath  and  line  over  the  eye  yeOowish- 
white ;  breast  spotted  with  blackish.  North  America; 
migratory.     7*.  MaiaciUa^  YkaL 


Tdhw-rwa^  fFoMer.  M.  CarontUa,  Lin.  PI.  Bnl  t 
709.  f.  1.  t.  731.  f,  2.  Wils.  A.  O.  u.  t  17.  f.  4. 
V.  L  45.  f.  3. 

Slate,  streaked  with  black,  beneath  white;  breast 
spotted  with  black;  crown,  sides  of  the  breast,  and 
mmp  yellow;  wing  with  two  white  bands;  tail  black; 
three  outer  tail-feathers  spotted  with  white.  Jlf.  Cana- 
clenm,  Lin.  and  M.  Ctnda,  Gml.  In  winter,  brownish- 
olive,  beneath  dirty-white.  M,  Umbriaf  and  Jf.  Pin- 
guis,  Gml.     North  America. 

Palm-warbler,  M.  Palmarum,  Gml.    Pr.  Musig.  A.  O. 

ii.tlO.  f.2. 

Brown-olive ;  crown  rufous ;  line  over  the  eye  and  all 
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beneath  rich  yellow ;  breast  streaked ;  two  outer  taiU 
featheiB  white  on  the  inner  tip ;  in  winter  duller  and 
paler.    West  Indies 

M.  Maadoia,  6ml.  Edw.  t.  255.    S.  Magnolia,  Wils. 

A.  O.  iii.  t  23.  f.  2. 

Crown  ash;  rump  and  beneath  rich  yellow;  breast 
spotted  with  black ;  wings  with  two  white  bands ;  tail 
black ;  outer  tail-feathers  white  in  the  middle  of  their 
inner  web.    North  America. 

Cape  May  WarhUr.    S.  Maritima^  Wils.  A.  O.  vi. 
t.  51.  f.  8.  Pr.  Musig.  A.  O.  i.  t.  3.  f.  3.  5  . 

YeUow-olive^  streaked  with  black;  crown  and  line 
through  the  eye  black ;  cheeks  and  beaeadi  yellow  ; 
breast  spotted  with  black;  wings  with  a  broad  white 
band ;  three  outer  tail-feathers  with  a  spot  of  white  ; 
female^  dull-olive,  beneath  whitish,  spotted  with  dusky. 
North  America. 

Canada  Ffyoatcher.  M.  Canadeniis,  lin.  PI.  Enl.  t 
635.  f.  2.  WUs.  A.  O.  iii.  t.  26.  f.  2.  S.  Pardalina, 
Pr.  Musig. 

Cinereous-brown ;  crown  dappled  with  black ;  beneath 
and  line  over  the  eye  yellow ;  bteast  spotted  with  black ; 
tail  spotless.  North  America.  Jlftitctcapa»  Wik.  in 
autumn.    JIf.  CcBrulescenM fGmL 

Hooded  Flycaicher,  M.  Mitrata,  Gml.  PI.  Enl.  666.  f. 
2.    S.  CucuUata,  Lath.  Wils.  A.  O.  iu.  t.  26.  f.  3. 

Yellow-olive ;  head  and  neck  black ;  forehead,  cheeks, 
and  body  beneath  yellow;  three  outer  tail-feathers 
white  on  one  half  of  their  inner  web.    North  America. 

2  H  2 
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Black'throated  Warbler.  M.  VirenSy  Gml.  Wils.  A.  O. 

u.t.  17.f.3. 

Yellowish-green  ;  front,  cheeks,  sides  of  the  neck,  and 
line  over  the  eye  yellow ;  beneath  white ;  throat  black; 
wings  with  two  white  bands ;  tail  dusky ;  tliree  outer 
feathers  marked  with  white.    North  America. 

Chestnut^ided  Warbler.     M.  Icterocephala,  and  M. 
Pensylvanica^  Lin.  Wils.  A«  O.  i.  t;  14.  t  5. 

Crown  yellow;  beneath  white;  sides  from  the  bill 
chestnut;  wings  with  two  yellow  bands;  three  outer 
tail-feathers  marked  with  white.  North  America.  PI. 
Enl.  731.  f.  2.  is  young.    M.  Coronata^  Lin. 

Bay-breasted  Warbler.     S.  Ccutonca,  Wils.  A.  O.  ii. 

1. 14.  f.  4. 

Forehead  and  cheeks  black ;  crown^  throat,  and  aides 
under  the  wings  chestnut ;  wings  with  two  white  bands ; 
three  lateral  tail-feathers  marked  with  white.  North 
America.  Is  S.  RuficapiUa,  Lath.,  a  van  of  plumage  ? 
See  Gal.  1. 164. 

Black-poU  Warbler.    M.  Striata,  Gml.  Wils.  A.  O.  iv. 
t30.  f.3.  ?.  vi.  t.  54.  f.4.  ?. 

Crown  black;  cheeks  and  beneath  white;  wing  with 
two  white  bands ;  tail  blackish ;  three  outer  tail- 
feathers  marked  inside  with  white  ;  female  and  young 
dull  yellow-olive,  streaked  with  black  and  skte,  beneath 
white ;  cheeks  and  sides  of  chest  yellowish.  North 
America. 

Hemlock  Warbler,  S.Parus,  Wib.  A.  O.  v.  t  44  f.3. 
Black,  with  a  few  yellow-olive  streaks;    head  above 
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yeUow,  dotted  with  black ;  line  ovef  the  eye,  sides  of 
neck,  and  breast  yellow;  belly  paler,  streaked  with 
dusky ;  wing  with  two  white  bands ;  tail  black ;  three 
outer  feathers  white  internally.    North  America. 

Spotted  Yettow  Warbler.  M.  Tigrinoy  Gml.  £dw.  t 
257.  lower  fig.  S.  Montana,  Wils.  A.  O.  v.  t.  41. 
f.  2. 

YeDow-K>live ;  front,  cheeks,  chin,  sides  of  neck  yellow; 
breast  and  belly  pale  yellow,  streaked  with  dusky  ; 
wings  with  two  white  bands;  tail  rounded  black;  two 
outer  feathers  white  internally.     North  America. 

Blue-green  Warbler.    S.  Rara,  Wils.  A.  O.  iii.  t.  27. 

f.2. 

Grreen;  lores,  line  over  eyes,  and  all  beneath  pale 
cream  colour;  wings  with  two  white  bands;  tail 
notched,  brownish-black ;  three  outer  tail-feathers  white 
externally.    North  America. 

Prairie  Warbler.    S.  Diacolori  Vieil.  O.  A.  Sept.  t. 
98.    S.  mnuta,  Wils.  A.  O.  iii.  t.  25.  f.  4. 

Olive ;  beneath  yellow,  spotted  with  black;  wings  with 
two  yellow  bands;  tail  brownish-black;  three  outer 
feathers  broadly  white-spotted ;  a  black  crescent 
under  the  eye.    North  America. 

Black'throated  Blue  Warbler.    M.  Canacfefi«t9,  Lin. 
H.  EnL  t.  65.  f.  2.  Wils.  A.  0. 1 15.  f.  7. 

Slate-coloured;  beneath  white;  cheeks  and  throat 
black ;  a  white  spot  on  the  wing ;  three  lateral  tail- 
feathers  with  white  spot  on  the  inner  web.  North 
America.    In  autumn,  M.  CcBrulescenSf  GmL 
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Connecticut  H/arbler.    S.  AgiUsj  Wils.  A.  O.  v.  t.  39. 

f.4. 

Yellow-olive ;  beneath  yellow ;  throat  pale-ash  j  /em. 
throat  dollish.    Nbrth  America. 

Kentucky  fVarbler.    S.  Formoea^  Wils.  A.  O.  ii.  t 

25.  f.  3. 

Olive-green ;  beneath  and  line  over  eye  yellow  ;  crown 
deep-blacky  spotted  behind  with  light  ash ;  lores,  and  a 
spot  carving  down  the  neck  black.    North  America. 

Autumnal  fVoMer.    S.  AuiumnaliSf  Wils.  A.  O.  iii. 

t  23.  f.  4. 

Olive-green ;  back  streaked  with  dusky  beneath,  and 
cheeks  dull  yellowish;  belly  white;  wmg  bi&sciate 
with  white;  tail  blacldshi  white-edged;  three  lateral 
tail-feathers  white  tipt.    North  America. 


Pine  Swamp  Warhler^  Sylvia  Ptuttto,  Wils.  A.  O.  v. 
t43.£4.  S.  ^hf^gno8a,FT.MuBig.  S.  PaluOrie, 
Shaw. 

Deep  green-dive ;  beneath  pale  ochreous ;  wings  with 
a  triangular  spot  of  yellowish  white ;  three  lateral  tail- 
featheis  with  a  whitish  spot  on  ,the  inner  web.  North 
America. 

Oerukan  JVaMer,  SyUAa  Casndea,  Wils.  A.O.  ii.  1 17. 
f.  5.  Fr.  Musig.  ii.  t.  lU  f •  2.  S.  Agurea^  Steph. 
5.  B^iuciak^  Say. 

Greenish^blue ;  beneath  and  hne  over  eye  white ;  wings 
bifasciate  with  white ;  tail  black ;  tail  feathers  with  a 
white  spot.    North  America. 
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Blue-gray  Flycatcher^  Mot.  Ccsrvlea^  lin.    Musdcapa 
Ccertdea,  Wils.  A.  O.  ii.  1 18.  f.  5. 

Bluish-gray,  beneath  bluish- white ;  tail  longer  than 
the  body,  rounded  Uack ;  outer  tail-feathers  nearly  all 
white ;  two  next  white  tipt  North  America.  Young 
Mot.  Cofio,  Grml. 

Small-headed  Flycatcher,  Musdcapa  Minuta^  Wils. 

A.  O.  vi.  t.  50.  f.  5, 

Doll  yellow-olive,  beneath  pale  yellow ;  wings  and  tail 
dusky  brown ;  wing-coverts  white  tipt ;  two  lateral  tail- 
feathera  with  white  spot  on  the  inner  web.  North 
America. 

Maryland  Yellow-throatj  Sylv.  TrichaSf  Lath.  S. 
Marylandica,  Wils.  A.  O.  t.  8.  f.  1.  ^  ii.  1. 10.  f.  2.  $ . 

Green-olive,  beneath  yellow;  fix)nt  and  wide  patch 
throu^  the  eye  black;  bounded  above  by  a  bluish- 
white;  femalet  doll  olive:  beneath  dull  yellow.  The 
genus  Tricha9  of  Swainson. 

Mourning  JVarbler^  Sylvia  Philadelphia,  Wils.  A.  O. 

ii.  1. 14.  f.  6. 

Deep  greenish-ohve,  head  slate ;  breast  with  a  crescent 
of  alterhate  white  and  black  lines ;  belly  yellow.  North 
America,    "  Var.  of  S.  Trichaa  "  ?  Pr.  Musig. 

Blue-ydlouh-backed  Warbler^  Parue  Americanus,  Lin* 
PI.  Enl.  t.  731.  f.  1.  Sylvia  PuaiUa,  Wils.  A.  O.  iv. 
t  2a  f.  1. 

Bluish;  interscapulars  yellow-olive;  throat  yellow; 
belly  white;  wings  with  two  white  bands;  side  tail- 
feathers,  inner  side  marked  with  white ;  malct  forehead 
yellow  with  a  black  crescent ;  breast  tinged  with  orange; 
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young,  brownish-gray;  beneath  dirty  white.  North 
America.  M.  Ludoviciana^  Gml.  and  5.  Torquata, 
Vieil.  ? 

Syhicola  Jnomalo,  Om.  Phil.  Jour 

Above  oUve-green,  beneath  white ;  sides  of  head,  ears, 
and  throat  ashy ;  wing  with  two  ydlow  bands.  Vera 
Cruz. 

YeUow  Red-poll,  Mot  Petechia,   Lin.  Edw.  t.  250. 
lower,  WUson,  A.  O.  iv.  t  20.  f.  4. 

YeUow-oiive,  streaked  with  dusky ;  beneath  and  line 
over  the  eye  yellow;  breast  streaked  with  dull  red; 
crown  reddish;  wings  and  tail  blackish  edged  with 
olive ;  no  red  cap  except  in  summer.  North  America. 
Is  it  distinct  from  M,  JSaHva  f 

BlacJAurman  Warbler,  M.  BlackbumUe^  GmeL  Wils. 

A.  O.  iii.  t.  28. 1 3. 

Head  striped  with  black  and  orange ;  throat  and  breast 
orange,  bounded  by.  black  spots ;  wings  with  a  laige 
white  spot ;  three  side  tail-feathers  white  on  the  inner 
web.    North  America,    Mexico. 

Blue-eyed  Yellow  JVarbUr,  M.  JSetiva,  GmL  H.  Enl. 
t.  5.  f.  2.  (not  1.)  S.  CUrineUa,  Wils.  A.  O.  iii. 
1 15.  f.  5. 

Greenish  yellow ;  forehead  and  beneath  yellow  ;  breast 
and  sides  streaked  with  dark  red;  side  tail-feathers 
interiorly  yellow.  North  America.  Young  greenish 
yellow ;  throat  white ;  JIf .  AlbicoUis,  Gml. 

Yellow'throaied  Warbler,  M.  PetuUis,  Gml.  5.  Fkni- 
cottif,  Lath.  PI.  Enl.  686.  f.  1.  Wils.  A.O.  ii.  1. 12.  f.  6. 

Light  slate ;  frontlet,  ear-feathers,  lores,  and  above  the 
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eyes  black;  throat  and  breast  yellow;  belly  and  line 
over  the  eye  white ;  wings  and  taU  black,  varied  with 
white.    North  America. 

PaJUigwian  fFarbter^  Lath.  Dixon.  Voy.  t.  p.  359. 
At.  Patagonicaf  Ghnl.  - 

Ash,  beneath  white-spotted ;  eyebrows  white ;  wing-spot 
and  bands  brown  I  outermost  tail-feather  white ;  length 
nine  inches.    Terra  del  Fuego. 

Rufmu'-tailed  IVaMer.    M.  Ruficauda^  Gml. 

Rofous-brown,  beneath  white ;  throat  red-edged,  brown 
spotted;  wing-coverts  and  tail  brown;  length  five 
inches  and  a  half.     Cayenne. 

YeUaW'beUied  HTarbUr.    M.  FiucicoUU,  Gml. 

Gireenish-brown  ;  chest  and  belly  yellow-foxy ;  wing 
brown,  reddish-edged.    Cayenne. 

RuBty-headed  IVaMer,    M,  Borealis^  6ml. 

OUve-green,  beneath  yellow;  forehead,  cheeks,  and 
throat  fenrogineous ;  side  tail-feathers  white-tipt : 
length  five  inches.    Kamtschatka. 

Magdlanic  Wdrbltr.    M.  MagManica^  6ml. 

Yellowish-brown,  black-waved;  beneath  yellow-ash, 
Uackt  cross-streaked ;  length  four  inches  and  a  half. 
Terra  dd  Fuego. 

GrUly  HTaMer.    M.  Qriseoy  Gmel.  PI.  Enl.  t.  64. 

f.  1.2. 

Gray-ash,  beneath  and  eye-band  white;  crown  and 
chest  black ;  length  four  inches  and  a  half. 
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SL  Domingo  WaMer.    M.  AlbicoUts,  (xml.  Brisson. 

ii.  t  26.  f.  5. 

Olive-green,  beneath  yellow-white,  brown-streaked ; 
inner-hfllf  of  aide-fciathers  yellow ;  length  five  inches. 
St«  Domingo. . 

Oreen  and  White  Warbler.    Jf.  ChlaroUtica,  GmL 

Brissou.  iii.  t.  26.  f.  2. 

Olive-green,  beneath  yellow;  head  and  neck  above 
«di ;  inner  part  of  ^ide  tail-feathers  half  ydfa)w ;  length 
four  inches  and  a  half.    St.  Domingo. 

Worm^^ater  Warbler,  Ray.  Sloan.  Jam.  t.  265.  £  2. 
Brown-throaJted  Warbler,  M.  Fuscescens,  6ml. 

'  Brownish,  beneath  red^  and  gray  varied ;  eye-band  and 
crop  deep-brown ;  length  five  inches.    Jamaica. 

Jamaica  Warbler.    M.  Dominica^  Lin.  Brisson.  ii.  t. 

27.  f.  3, 

Ash,  beneath  white ;  wpat  before  the  eyes  yellow,  be- 
hind irfiite  ;  beneath  black;  length  four  inches  and  a 
half.    Jamaica. 


Orange-'headed  Warbler.    M.  Ckrykoeepkala,  GmL 

PI.  Enl.  1 58.  f.  a 

Aed-bfownt-  beneath  iMte ;  ftiee  and  throat  fidvous ; 
wing-coverts  varied  black  and  white ;  tail  black ;  bill 
black.    Guiana. 

Rufous  and  Black   Warbler.    M.  Multicolor,  Gml. 

PI.  Enl.  t.  391.  f.  2. 

Black,  beneath  white ;  neck  and  chest,  side  of  the  tail 
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from  the  base  to  the  middle,  and  band  on  the  wings, 
red ;  length  five  mches,    Cayenne. 

Hang-neit  marUer.    M.  CaUdris,  Lin.  Edw.  1. 121. 

f.2. 

Greenbh-brown ;  beneath  fulvous ;  streak  above  and 
beneath  the  eye  black;  quills  yellow  tipt;  nest  pensile. 
Jamaica. 

Banana  WaMer*    M.  Bamaniiwra^  6ml. 


%  beneath  and  rump  yellowish ;  eye-band 
black ;  eyebrows,  wing-spot,  and  tips  of  tail  white ; 
length  jdiree  inches  and  a  half.    St.  Domingo. 

Simple  JVaMer.  M.  Campe»tri9,  Lin.  Ed.  1 122.  f.  1. 
Gray;   head  greenish-ash;  belly  whitish.    Jamaica. 

Black^throated  Tanager*    M.  GuirOj  lin.     7.  Nigri- 
coUis,  Gml.  Edw.  1 351.  f.  PL  Enl.  t  720.  f.  1. 

Green,  beneath  and  rump  yellow ;  cheeks  and  throat 
black,  girt  by  a  yellow  line.    Brazil. 

MotaciUa  GtOam,  Miller,  t.  30. 1. 

Ferrugineous,  beneath  white;  throat,  wing,  a^d  tail 
black.    South  America. 

?  Lang^bUled  IVarbler.    M.  Kamtschatketuii,  Gml. 

Olive-brown;  beUy,  middle,  white;  forehead,  cheeks, 
and  throat,  pale-femigineous ;  bill  long.  Kamtschatka. 
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Awatcha  Warbler.    M.  Awaieha^  Gml. 

Brown  3  beneath  white ;  chest  black-spotted ;  side  taii« 
feathers  yellow-based ;  lore  yellow.    Kamtschatka. 

S.  DarsalUf  Kin^.  Zool.  Jour.  iii.  428. 

Black ;  back  and  scapulars  red;  quill  and  taO  brown; 
bill  and  legs  black ;  length  four  inches  and  a  half.  S. 
America. 

• 

Temminck  has  separated  some  of  the  American 
Sylvia  as  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  HylaphUui  ;  the 
character  is  not  yet  given. 

Sylvia  Plumbeat  Swain.  Zool.  111.  iii.  1. 199.    S.  Ve- 
muta,  Temm.  PL  Col.  t  2.  293.  f.  1. 

Head  and  back  blue ;  tail  and  wings  varied  with  black; 
throat,- belly,  and  across  the  back  yellow;  vent  and 
bars  on  wings.white. .  Brazil. 

Hyhphihu  Thoracicus,  Temm.  R  Col.  1. 173.  f.  1. 

Patch  of  greenish-yellow  on  the  thorax  and  flanks ; 
*   neck  and  throat  ash-colour ;  top  of  head,  back,  wings, 
and  tail  green.    Brazil. 

HylophUui  Poictbfu,  Temm.  R  Col.  1. 173.  f.  2. 

Top  of  head  and  occiput  red ;  forehead  paler ;  chedts 
striped  black  and  white ;  throat  ash  ;  upper  part  and 
'  tail  green  ;  belly  yellow.    Brazil. 

Some  of  the  American  species  have  the  habits  of 
Creepers  {Certhus)^  the  genus  JVifiiotetto  of  Vieil. 

Pine-creeping  IVarhkr.    S.  Pinus^  Lath.  Wils.  A.  O. 

iii.  t.  19.  f.  4. 

Olive-green,  beneath  yellow ;   vent  white ;  wmg  with 
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two  white  bands ;  tail  brown ;  three  outer  feathers  with 
a  broad  white  spot  near  tip  ^  lores  not  blade. 

The  MoL  Varia^  Linneeus^.b  the  type  of  the  genus, 
but  Cuvier  refers  it  to  Certhioj  and  Pr^  Musig.  to  Syltia. 
The  latter  ornithologist  places  here  the  g^nus  Doonw, 
which  Cuvier  considers  as  a  section  of  Casncus,  Swain- 
son  has  again  established  the  genus  under  the  name  of 
JT?rmwora. 

Bechstein  separates  from  the  other  Warblers,  his 

Accentor, 

whidi  is  the  Alpine  Warbler,  Buff.  (Mot.  Alpina,)  Enl. 
668^  because  its  slender  beak,  but  more  exactly  conical 
than  that  of  the  other  Warblers,  has  its  edges  a  little 
re-entering. 

It  is  an  a8h-<x)loured  bird^  white  throat,  picked  out 
with  black,  with  ranges  of  white  spots  on  the  wing, 
and  a  lively  red  on  the  sides.  It  stays  in  the  pasture- 
grounds  of  the  High  AIps^  where  it  chases  insects^ 
and  from  which  it  descends  into  the  villages  in  winter 
to  find  grains. 

This  is  also  the  Collared  Stare  of  Latham,  Stumxu 
Mauritanus  and  St  Collaris  of  Gmelin. 

I  believe  I  have  observed  a  similar  beak  on  our 
Hedge-Sparrows,  (M.  Modularise  Lin.)  Enl.  615.  L — 
the  only  species  which  remains  with  us  in  winter,  and 
which  enlivens  this  season  a  little  by  its  agreeable 
soDg.  It  is  fitwn  spotted  with  black  above,  slate- 
ash  below.     In  the  summer  H  goes  northward^  and 
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into  the  mounbun  woods.    In  winter,  it  oontents  itself 
with  grain  for  want  df  insects. 

To  this  the  Syl  &Aamslkam$^  or  Red  IVaMer,  of 
Lath.  Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  t  51.  f.  3.  4.  Fisch.  t  21.  f. 
2. 13.  might  perhaps  be  added. 

In  Europe  is  also  found, 

« 

Mfrnntain  Accentor.    Accentor  MontanMuM^  Temm. 

Reddish-ash ;  coiA  and  streak  under  eye  black ;  eye- 
streak  yellowish  ;  wing  two-banded^  beneath  yellowish- 
brown  spotted;  length  five  inches  and  a  half.  Sooth 
of  Europe. 

Tenuninck  refers  to  this  genus  M.  CaUiope  of  PftUas, 
a  SyhAa  of  Cuvier. 


We  may  also  distinguish  some  foreign  slender-1 
with  a  very  slender  beak^  compressed  'almost  as  mudi 
as  in  the  Blackbirds,  and  a  \aag  and  wedged  tail. 
These,  preceding  naturalists  had  left  among  the  Tit- 
mice. Some  of  their  species  construct  nests  of  cotton 
and  other  filaments,  arranged  with  considerable  art. 

The  genus  is  particular  for  two  or  three  gristles  on 
the  side  of  the  mouth;  it  is.MALURus  of  Vieillot:  all  the 
species  are  confined  to  the  Old  World,  especially  Afiica 
and  Oceania ;  only  one  is  found  in  Europe,  which  has 
been  called  a  Warbler. 

Syhria  CUtieola,  Temm.  PI.  CoL 
t.  &  f.  3. 

Crown,  nape,  back,  and  wing-coverts  pale*biown,  with 
blackish  brown  stripes;  bins  and  back  pale  brown. 
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unifonn;  beneath  reddish  white,  spotless;  tail  short, 
gradoated,  blackish  brown ;  side-feather  black  spot  at 
end;  length  four  inches.  Portugal.  India,  Gen. 
Hardwicke. 

Sylvia  Jlfocroura,  God.    Le  Ca-^ 
pocier.  Vail.  O.  A.  1. 129. 130.  PI.  Enl.  t.  752.  f.  2. 

Brown^  beneath  yellowish  white,  black  spotted ;  eye- 
brows white;  taU,  wedge-shaped,  long;  length  six 
inches.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Long4ailed  Warbler^  Syhia  LongicaudcLj  Gml. 

Greenish  olive;  cro?n[i  reddish;  quills  brown;  tail 
wedge-shaped.    Chma. 

MahiruB  Oalactaidesy  Temm.  PI. 
Col.  1 65. 

Reddish  brown^  fuscous  brown  streaked;  beneath 
whitish ;  shaft  of  tail-feathers  brown.    New  Holland. 

A  Megalurus  of  Vigors  and  Horsfield  appears  to 
unite  the  two  groups. 

Jlfa2ttnf«  CUunanBt  Ruppel,  Atlas, 
t.  2.  f.  1. 

Forehead  and  crown  varied  black  and  white;  body 
above  helvola,  beneath  yellowish ;  wmg-coverts  black, 
white  limb;  length  4",  tarsus  9". 

MaluruB  QracUis^  Ruppel.  Atlas, 
t.  2.  f.  6.  Sylvia  Oracilis^  Licht.  Lat.  Savigny, 
Egypt,  t.  5.  f.  4. 

Above  olive-gray,  beneath  whitish;  crown  and  nape 
black,  with  obscure,  oblong  sooty  spots;  length  5". 
Egypt.  (The  feathers  are  dark  sooty,  with  broad  pale 
maigins.) 
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Maluras  PaluiiriSf  Vie3. 

Brown,  beneath  ferragineous ;  throat  bine ;  tail  long, 
wedge-shaped;  tail-feathers  pennate,  disjointed;  biD 
blackish  brown ;  feet  brown.  New  Holland.  Allied  to 
Muse,  Malachura. 

T.  Brachypterui,  Lath.  Sappl. 

Pale-brown,  inclining  to  ash,  beneath  breast  obscordy 
waved ;  wings  very  short.     New  Holland. 


Miueicapa  Malachurot  Un.  Trans, 
iv.  t.  21.  Vail.  O.  A.  1. 130.  f.  2. 

Ferragineous  brown,  beneath  paler ;  streak  before  the 
eye  and  eyebrow  pale  blue ;  throat  gray ;  beard  of  tail- 
feathers  loose.     New  Holland. 

Superb  Warbler,  Lath.  Phil.  Bot  Bay.  tap.  159  d  159. 
$  •  MotacUla  Cyanea,  Lath.  ii.  142.  White  Jour, 
tat 256.    Lath.  H.  t.  106. 

Head,  subocolar  streak,  and  muchal  lunate  stripe  silky 
blue;  eye-streak,  nape,  throat,  chest,  and  back  silky 
black ;  belly  white ;  quills  and  tad  fuscous;  tail 
rounded ;  /emofe/ above  fuscous  brown,  beneath  whitish. 

Lamberfs  Warbler^  MaluruB  Lambertih  Vigors  and 
Horsfield,  White  Jour.  tap.  p.  256.  fig.  infer. 

Head-streak  extending  to  the  nape  and  middle  of  back, 
silky  blue ;  throat,  chest,  nape,  back,  and  rump  silky 
black;  scapulars  reddish  brown;  belly  white;  quills 
and  tall  brownish ;  tail  graduated ;  female,  brownish ; 
beneath  white ;  length  five  inches  and  a  half.  New 
Holland. 
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WhUe^wing  Tailor  Birdj  Maiurus  Leucoptenu^  Quoy. 

and  Graim.  Frey.  Voy.  t.  23.  f.  1. 
Deepblae;  crested;  scapulars  and  wing-coverts  brown ; 
wing  shining  blue.     New  Holland. 

Orange-rump  tVarblerj    Lath.     Muscicapa  Melano- 

cephakit  Lath.  Supp. 
Head,  firont  of  neck,  and  chest  brownish  black;  back 
scarlet ;   quill  and  tail  brown ;    belly  whitish.     New 
Holland. 

BrowiCt  Tailor  Bird^  Malunu  Broionii^  Vigors  and 

Hors. 
Heady  slight  crest,  front  of  neck,  wing-coverts,  and 
tail-feathers  black;  back  scarlet;  quills  fuscous  brown; 
body  thirty-three  inches  and  three-quarters  long. 

£zUe  Warbler,  Lath.  H.    Malurua  ExUis,  Lath.  MSS. 

Above  rufous  brown,  with  broad  brown  streaks ;  beneath 
paler ;  quill  and  tail-feathers  brown ;  tail  white-tipt ; 
length  four  inches. 

Flaxen  Warbler,  MotacUla  Subflava,  Gznl.  H.  Enl. 

t584.  f.  L    LcCttrin,  Vail.  O.  A.  t.  127.? 
Reddish  brown ;  beneath  gray ;  rump  pale ;  sides  of 
body  reddish ;  tail  wedge-shaped ;  length  four  inches 
and  a  half.     Senegal. 

Malurui  Supercilionu,  Le  Double 
SourcU,  Vail.  O.  A.  t.  128. 
Brown  above,  brownish  white  underneath ;  black  streak 
over,  and  another  under  the  eye. 

Sylvia  Lateralis,  /3  Lath.     Malurvs 
Hirundinaceu9,  Vieil.  Shaw.  Nat  Misc.  t.  114. 
Body  above  black ;  crop  and  chest  scarlet ;  belly  white, 
with  a  broad,  long,  black  streak:  vent  fulvous;  bill 
blackish ;  feet  pale. 
Vol.  Vf.  2  1 
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Meriones  MfWtM^,  VkiL 
Above  brown;    beneatb  whitish,  black- spotted ; 
ash ;  tips  with  blade  and  reddish  white ;  bill  and  feet 
brown.    New.  Hdlaiid«    Mas.  Psm. 

The  Sylvia  Magnifica  of  Temminck  belongs  also  to 
this  division. 

The  genus  Doiyomis^  of  Vigors  and  Horsfield, 
has  all  the  habits  of  these  birds ;  bnt  the  front  of  the 
forehead  above  the  bill  has  some  peculiar  projecting 
bristles,  and  the  texture  of  the  feathers  is  very  soil 
and  loose. 

Southern  BrisUe  Bird^  DasyomtM  AutiralU,  Vigors 

and  Horsfield. 
Above  fuscous  brown  ;  beneath  paler ;  crc^  and  middle 
of  belly  whitish ;  quills  and  tail  rufous  brown ;  loogth 
seven  inches  and  a  half.    New  Holland. 

African  TVarbler,  M.Afncanat  Gjn..  SpluBKwraTihicenj 

ladit  Le  Merle  Ftuieur,  Vafl.  O.  A.  U  112.  f.  2. 
Crown  red,  black-streaked ;  feathers  of  back  and  nape 
ashy ;  of  loins  and  wings  red-edged ;  tail-feathers  long 
linear;  scape  black;  web  red,  beneath  ashy;  sides 
black-lined;  length  eight  inches.  Cape  of  Good  Hqpe. 
Cuvier  speaks  of  this  species  at  the  end  of  his  Notes 
on  the  Thrushes,  and  again  at  this  section  of  Sylvia, 
and  Temminck  placed  it  both  in  Sylvia  and  Jlfalvnit. 

The  genus  Acanthiza  of  Vigors  and  Horsfield  has 
the  same  kind  of  bristle  at  the  bill,  wings,  and  legs,  bnt 
their  tail  is  short  and  rounded,  or  nearly  even,  and  the 
bill  is  rather  short  and  more  depressed.  They  appear 
to  be  confined  to  Oceania. 

Dwarf  fVarbleTy  var.  A.  ?  Lath.  Gen.  Hist  viL  p.  134. 

No.  101.    Acanihixa  Nana,  Vigors  and  Hors. 
Olive-green;    beneath   yellow;    forehead    and    cheek 
whitish  yellow  ;  quills  and  tail  dive-brown ;  tail  black- 
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banded  near  tbe  ttj^ }  bill  aVid  ieet  y^Uowisb ;  length 
three  inches  and  a  half. 

OMm   Creri-Wa  ff^arbler,  Aeanihiza   RegfdaideSf 

Vig(XB  and  Hon. 
Olive-green  above ;  beneath  yellowish ;  white  forehead ; 
front  of  occiput  ferrugineous ;  rnmpj  and  base,  and  tip 
of  tail  fulvous  yellow ;   middle  black ;    length  three 
inches  and  three-quarters.     New  Holland. 

Accmthiza  FrantalUf  Vigors  and  Hors. 
FilscDUs  brown ;  beneath  pakr ;  forehead,  throat,  and 
chest  white ;  rump  reddish;  length  of  body  four  inches 
and  a  half;  tail  two  inches. 

Acanthiza  Pyrrhopygiaf  Vigors  and  Hors. 
Fuscous  brown ;  beneath  whitish ;  rump  red ;  tail,  sub- 
apical  ;  band  black ;  tip  white ;  tail  fong,  subgraduated ; 
length  five  inches ;  adlied  to  Malurus  ExUis. 

Acanthixa  BwXianani^  Vigors  and  Hors. 

Olive-green;  front  of  head  white-lined)  beneath  whitish; 
throat  and  chest  brown-Uned;  tail  black;  rump  scarlet. 

Ihoarf  HTarbler^  Lath.  H.  Moia- 
ctUa  PuMla,  Lath.  White  Jour.  ti^p.  p.  257.  Acan- 
thiza PusillOf  Vig.  and  Hors. 

Fuscous  brown ;  forehead  variegated  fulvous ;  beneath 
whitish ;  chest  and  throat  brown-streaked ;  rump  red- 
dish; middle  of  tail  brown  band;  tips  pale.     N.  Hoi. 

The  Wrens^  or  Fio-batbrs,  (Rboulus,  Cuv.) 
have  the  bill  completely  in  a  very  sharp  cone^  and, 
even  when  vievred  from  the  top,  its  sides  appear  a 
little  concave.  They  are  small  birds,  which  sojourn 
on  trees^  and  pursue  gnats  through  the  branches.  We 
have  three  in  Europe. 

2  12 
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The  Gold-cmied  Wtm,  {M.  RegvUu,  L.  Eiil.651. 3.) 

the  smallest  of  our  European  birds ;  olive  above,  yel- 
lowish-white beneath ;  head  bladL,  marked  with  a 
beautiful  golden-yellow  spot,  the  feathers  of  which  are 
capable  of  erection;  it  makes  on  the  trees  a  nest  like 
a  ball^  the  aperture  of  which  is  on  the  side,  suspends 
itself  to  the  branches  in  all  directions,  like  the  titmice^ 
and  approaches  habitations  in  winter. 

The  Yellow  Wren  Warbler,  (M.  TrochUui,  linj  Enl. 

ib.  1, 

a  little  larger  than  the  last^  of  the  same  colour,  but 
without  crest,  of  similar  manners,  but  a  prettier  song. 
It  removes  in  winter. 

LeMser  Pettichaps,  {M.  HypolaU,)  Bechst.  IIL  xxiv, 

A  little  larger,  with  a  more  silvery  belly. 

The  foreign  fig-eaters  are  very  numerous^  and  often 
clothed  with  agreeable  colours. 

PennU  Warbler,  Lath.     M.  Pensilis,  6ml.    JLe  dm 

Jaune,  EnL  686. 5. 

Above  deep-gray;  head  grayish-black;  throat,  neck  in 
front,  and  breast  yellow;  sides  of  neck  spotted  with 
black ;  bill  dusky ;  length  five  inches.     St.  Domingo. 

YeUow-poU  Warbler,  Lath.     M.  Estiva,  Gml.    Le 

Figuier  Tachete,  Enl.  56.  2. 
Olive-yellow  above,   fine  yellow  beneath;    neck  and 
breast  spotted  reddish ;  bill  black;  length  four  inches. 

Orange-bellied  Warbler^   Lath.     M/Fulva^  Gml.  et 

Ludaviciana.    Figtaer  i  gorge  jaune,  Enl.  731.  2. 
Olive-brown  above,  beneath  to  breast  yellow,  inclining 
to  brown  on  the  last ;  rest  rufous.     Louisiana. 
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Maurice  Warbler^  Lath.    M.  Mauritiana,  Gml.  Enl. 
705.  1.     Le  Figuier  Bku,  Buff. 

Above  blne-gray,  beneath  white ;  bill  blackish ;  quills 
and  tail  black,  white-edged.     Isle  of  France. 

Le  PUutron  Noir,  Vail.  123. 1  et2. 

A  black  collar  of  crescented  form  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck,  space  between  this  and  throat  white;  above 
olive-gray,  whitish-yellow  beneath;  female  without 
collar.    South  Africa. 

The  Troolodites^  Cuv. 

do  not  differ  from  the  fig-eaters  but  in  having  the 
beak  still  more  slender  and  slightly  arched. 

Divided  into  two  sections,  the  first,  or  True  Wrens, 
have  the  bill  slender  at  the  base;  the  hind  toe  equal  to 
the  inner,  the  spurious  feather  moderate. 

We  have  but  one  in  Europe. 

The  Common  Wren^  (A/.  Troglodytes,  L.)  Enl.  651.2. 
named  in  many  places  Roitelet,' 

Brown,  radiated  crosswise  with  blackish  ;  with  some 
whitish  on  the  throat  and  edge  of  the  wing ;  the  tail 
rather  short  and  elevated.  It  nestles  on  the  ground, 
and  sings  agreeably  even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

This  is  the  Troglodytes  Europeus,  Stephans.     TVo^. 
Hyemalis,  Vieil.    The  fainter  Wren  of  Wilson.  A.  O. 
t.  8.  f.  6. 
The  Brown  Warbler  9    Brown  lUust  1. 18.    House 

Wren,  Sylvia  Domestical  Wilson,  A.  O.  t.  8.  f.  3. 

Sylvia  Furva,  Lath.  ?     Troglodytes  (Edon.  Vieil. 

Brown  banded  with  black ;  beneath  dull  grayish,  obso- 
letely  banded ;  tail  long,  rounded.     North  America. 
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Boie  refeiB  MotaoUla  Modularis,  {Accentor  of  Cut.) 
to  tkis  genus. 

Buenos  Aytjse  Wren.    Sylvia  PiaJbentu^  Lath.  VL  BnL 

t.  730.  f.  2. 
Bed  varied  with  black»  beneath  white ;  qnilk  and  tail 
banded.     South  America, 

The.  second  section,  form  the  genus  I%ryottonit  of 
Vieillot :  the  base  of  their  bill  is  broad,  the  hind  toe 
long  and  slender,  and  the  spurious  fealher  l<mg.  lives 
in  watery  places  in  America. 

Qreat  Carolina  Wren^  Certhia  CaroKnianOf  Wilson, 

A.  O.  iii.  t.  12.  f.  5.     Syhia  Ludowiana,  Lath.  PI. 

Enl.  t.  730.  f.  1.     Troglodytes  Arundinaceue  vod 

Hiryothorus  LateftaJis^  VieiL 

Reddish  brown ;  wings  and  tail  Mack-barred*  beneath 

light  rusty;  eyebrows  yeUowish.    Pennayh 


Marsh  Wren^   Certhia  Palustris,  Wilson,  A.  O.  ii, 
t.  12.  f.  4.     TTiryoOiorus  ^rundinaceus,  VieiL 

Dark  brown;    crown  biach;    neck  and  back  hUA^ 

white  streaked ;  eyebrows,  white^  beneath  8ilvery^i|hit#; 
vent  brownkh.    United  States. 

The  Wagtails^  (Motacilla^  Becbst.) 
unite,  to  a  still  more  slender  beak  than  that  of  the 
Warblersj  a  long  tail,  which  they  raise  and  lower  in- 
cessantly, elevated  legs,  and,  particularly,  scapulary 
feathers,  long  enough  to  cover  the  end  of  the  folded 
whig,  wbidi  gives  them  an  analogy  witii  most  of  the 
waders. 

The  Wa/gtaiu  Propbr»  (Motacilla,  Cut.) 
have  the  daw  of  the  thumb  curved  like  tlie  other 
Warblers. 
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White  WkghUl.  (Mot  Alba  ei  cinerea,  L.)  Enl.  652. 

Ashy  above,  white  under ;  neck  and  chest  black,  with 
a  ooif  on  the  occiput. 

When  young  M,  CXnerea,  Gml.  PI.  Enl.  t.  674.  f.  1. 
and  t.  652.  f.  2«  the  complete  winter  plumage, — the 
Albine  variety  M.  Albida,  Gml.  Jacq.  Heyt.  8. 

Mmimfid  Wagtail,  M.  Lugubris,  Pallas. 
Above,  throat,  and  chest  black ;  eyes,  ears,  belly,  and 
two  outer  tail-feathers  white. 

Sometimes  breeds  with  the  former.  Middle  of 
Europe  and. Russia. 

GImfi  WagiaU,  Btown  IDust  M.  VindU.  Gml. 
Pale<>green,  boieath  while ;  head  ash  i  tail  and  wing 
ash,  white-edged.    Ceylon. 

M.  Aguimpf  Temm.  VaiL  O.  A.  t  178.    JU  Berge^ 
Tonneiie  H  Quimpe.    M,  Caperuis,  Licht 

Shining-black;  eyebrows,  throat,  and  belly  white; 
chest-band  black ;  two  outer  tail-feathers  and  wing-band 
white. 

Pied  WagtaU.    M.  Maderaspatana^  Gml.-  Bay.  Syn. 

1. 1.  f.  1.  and  f.  6.    VaiL  O.  A.  1 184. 
Black ;  belly  white ;  wing-band  white ;  tail  white,  two 
middle  feathers  black. 

All  the  spedea  of  this  genps  are  peculiar  to  the  Old 
Ck>atinent,  M.Hud9omca  of  Latib.  not  being  a  Wag- 
taO. 

M.  Fariegaia^Yiea.    VaiUant  Ois.  Afr.  1 179. 

Head  and  back  olive-brown,  beneath  the  same  varied 

with  yellow,  and  a  black  stripe  across  the  breast;  quills 

bhck  varied  with  yellow  and  white.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 

J^ho  consult  M.  AtricapiUa   and  Cceruleecens,  Lath. 
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Suppl. ;  M.  Melanops,  Pallas ;  M.  Indica,  M.  Afra^ 
M,  Tschutachensis,  Lath. 

M.  CapensiSf  of  Gmelin,  according  to  Lichtensteia, 
is  the  young  of  JIf.  Aguimp^  Temminck. 

The  BuDYTEs,  (BuDYTES,  Cuv.) 
have^  with  the  characters  of  the  last,  the  thumb-daws 
elongated,  and  a  little  arched,  which  approximates 
them  to  the  Pipits,  or  Field-laris.    They  remain  in 
pasturages,  and  hunt  insects  among  the  flocks. 


The   Yellow  fVagfail,     Bergeronnette  de 

{M.  Flava,)  Enl«674. 2.  Edw.  t.  258. 

is  ash-coloured  above,  olive  on  the  back,  yellow  under- 
neath^ an  eye-brow,  and  two-thinls  of  the  lateral 
quills  of  the  tail  white. 

The  Af.  Chryiogastraf  Bechst.,  and   YMaw  fVagiaU, 

Edw.  t.  258. 
It  does  not  change  its  colour  with  the  season,  like  the 
other  species. 

M.  Melafwcephalat  Lich. 
Like  M,  Flava,  but  forehead,  ears^  and  nape  black. 

M:  Boarula,  Lin.  Af.  Melanope,  Pallas,  PI.  Enl.  1 28. 
f.  1.  young  hen.  Edw.  t.  259.  cf.  M,  Stdphurea^ 
Bechst. 

Above  ash;  rump  yellow-olive;  eye  and  neck-band 
white  ;  throat  Uack ;  beneath  pale-yellow  ;  wing  and 
middle  tail-feathers  black,  greenish-white  edged ;  outer 
tail-feathers  internally  white ;  length  seven  inches  and 
a  half. 

YelloW'headed  JVagiail^  Lath.  M.  Ciireola,  Pallas, 
Talk.  Voy.  iii.  t.  29.  M.  SchMobnuik^  Lepech. 
Voy.  i.  t.  8.  f.  1. 

Crown,  cheeks,  and  beneath  lemon-yellow;  occipital 
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band  broad,  black;  above  and  sides  asby ;  larger  wing- 
coverts  white-edged  and  tipt ;  tail  and  quiUs  blackish ; 
two  outer  tail-feathers  white  ;  length  seven  inches. 

Cape  WagtaU.    Af .  Capemiif  Lin.  H.  Enl.  t.  28.  f.  2. 
Brown,  beneath  white ;  chest-band  brown ;  eyebrows 
white;  tail  black;  side  tail-feather   obliquely  white. 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

Pipits,  or  Field-iarks»  (Anthus,  Bechst.) 

have  been  for  a  long  while  united  to  the  Larks,  on 
account  of  the  long  kind  of  claw  ;  but  their  slender 
and  sloped  beak  approximates  them  to  the  other 
slender-beaks.  At  the  same  time  their  quills  and 
secondary  coverts,  as  short  as  usual,  do  not  allow  us  to 
confound  them  with  the  Wagtails.  Some,  whose  claw 
is  sufficiently  marked,  perch  willingly. 

The  Field-lark,  {Alaiuia  Trivialis   et  Minor,  6ml.) 
Anthtu  Arbariut,  Bechst.  EnL  660. 1. 

Brown-olive,  above  grayish,  underneath  spotted  with 
blackish  on  the  chest ;  two  pale  transverse  spots  on 
the  wing. 

The  Anthus  Breviunguis,  Spix.  Braz.   t  76.  f.  1. 
belongs  also  to  this  divisi(Mi. 

Others  have  on  the  thumb  the  complete  daw  of  a 
lark.  They  most  usually  remain  attached  to  the  ground. 

The  MeadoW'lark.  Alauda  PratensiSf  Gm.  Anthui 
Pratensis,  Bechst.  EnL  661.  2.  Geoff.  Ois.  Egypt, 
t.  5.  f.  6. 

Olive-brown  above,  whitish  underneath ;  some 
brown  spots  on  the  breast  and  sides ;  a  whitish  eye- 
brow ;  the  edges  of  the  external  quills  of  the  tail  white. 
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Tk  sqjpurQB  in^  luHDidor  imodatadftDMitowB^  nestles 
in  the  rushes  or  tufts  ofi  grass.  It  gfows  singularly 
fat  in  autumn  by  eating^  grapes,  and  is  tiien  in  great 
request  in  p^ny  oC  our  provinciiB*  under  the  OMnes  of 
Becquf^gu$  and  FimtU.    Also  fbuad  ia  Nubia. 

The  genus  Enicurus  of  Horsfield  and  Temmiiick, 
has  the  bill-base  broad,  suddenly  compressed,  tapering, 
abruptly' ci)rvQ4 ;  hind-claw  sti^ong-curved;  taisi  slen- 
der, elevated;  tail  forked ;  and  the  habit  of  the  Wag- 
tails.   They  are  peculiar  to  India. 

M,.  Sg$jBio8a^  Hffxsf*  3.  R.  t.  EnicuruB  Ok 
ronatust  Tenmv  PL  Col,  113. 
Black;  crown  crested;  belly,  rump,  band  on  wing, 
outermost  tail-feather  entirely,  the  rest  at  the  tips, 
white ;  tail  very  long,  forked ;  length  ten  inches  and  a 
half. 

Enicurus  Velatut,  Temm.  PU  CoL  160. 
Neck,  throat,  upper  part  of  the  back,  wings,  and  tail 
ashy  black ;  tail-feathers  tipped  ash  white ;  underneath, 
and  lower  part  of  back,  and  eye-spot,  white ;  top  of 
head  brown.    Java. 

The  Alauda  Moiellana^  Gml.  is  best  distinguished 
from  then\  by  the  shortness  of  the  hind  toe. 

mUow  Lark,  Penn.  B^.  Zoot  t.  2.  C  4.  Jl.  Rufot- 
cenSf  1\enmi.  Antkus  CampestrU,  Meyer.  TL  EnL 
t  661.  good.    Triseh.  1 15.  f.  2.  A. 

Above  Isabella  gray ;  feathers  hrown^timked  ;  throat 
yellowish,  beneath  wbitlBh ;  length  six  inches  and  a 
half. 

Dusky  Lark,  Lewin.  Br.  B.  iii.  t.  94.  ALObscurOf 
Montagne.  M,  (^cura,  6ml.  An,  MtmianuSf 
Koch.  A.  AquaJticuSf  Bech.  An.  BnpestrUy  Nd- 
son.     Al.  Campestris  SpinoleUOf  GmL  PI.  EnL  t 
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661.  I  &    MmOow  lark,  IsKk.    AL  SpUioleHa, 

Lin.    An,  SptnoM^h  Pr-  Mus,     AL  R^fQ,  Wils. 

A.  O.  V,  1 42.  f .  1. 

Above  gmy-brown;  feathen   darker  in    the  centre; 

smaller  wing-coverts  white-tipt ;  beneath  white ;  chest 

and  flanks  tsh-stMalrad^    Boiope  and  America. 

Afu  Richardif  Yieil.  Ency.  M^th. 
ZooL  Jotgr.  t    Al.  Zmitf/nw  P 
Bill  strong ;  tarsi  very  long ;  liind-olaw  inpcll  longer 
than  the  toe,  slightly  arched ;  brown ;  feathers  pale- 
edged,  beneath  iriiite.    En^sh. 
The  genus  Carydalbi,  Vigon  f 


41.  Capmmt  liB.  ?1.  BiU.  t.  604. 
f.  2.    HAhmeUe  Spdifn^e^  VaU..  O.  A.  1 195. 
Three  side  tail-fisathers  white-tipt ;  throat  yellow,  black- 
edged  ;  eydbiowB  jpellow.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

M.  Rnfa,^  Gjiol  4-  f^^f.  U<b.  K-  BnL  t  738.  f.  2. 
Blackish-browpv;,  BSfge^,  back,  wd  scapulais  orange; 
wing  and  tail  dark.    South  America. 

Ru/Qm,  Ifork.    41  l(f^a,  QppL  Laft^  PI  EoK  t.  738. 

f,l. 

Bkckish-redy  divided ;  body  beneatl^  and  throat  white  ; 

two  outer  tail-feathers  white-edged.    S.  America. 

Jlfrican  Lark.    Al  Afiricam.  H.  Eal.  1 712. 
Red-browDf  varied  with  white ;  beneath  white,  brown- 
spotted  ;  wings  and  t^il  brown.    A  Iftrk  of  Cavier. 

Red  Larkf    AL  ikicboietana,  and  An.  Luciooictamw, 

.  AL  Rubra,  Gml  Edw.  t  297. 
Dull-brown,  beneath    reddish*(ulvous,  brown^potted ; 
cheeks  blackish ;  eyebrows  pale-red.    North  America. 

A.  Atutwdiif  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 
Olive,  reddish-brown,  variegated  with'foscous-brown ; 
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beneath  yellowish-white,  brown-gtreaked  |  eyebrow- 
spot  fulvous;  throat  white;  quiUs  and  taiUfeathers 
fuscQus-brown,  the  two  outer  white-edged ;  length  six 
inches.     New  Holland. 

An.  PallesemSt  Vigors  and  Hoisfield. 
Above  varied  pale-red  and  brown,  beneath  whitish; 
chest  brown,  scarcely  spotted  ;  quills  and  tail-feather 
fuscous-brown,  two  outer  white-edged]  length  five 
inches.     New  Holland. 

An.  jifmimtit.  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 
Above  olive-green,  varied  with  brown;  head  brown, 
white-streaked;  beneath  greenish-white,  brown*streaked; 
tail-feathers,  middle  excepted,  brownish-black,  white- 
tipt ;  length  four  inches.     New  Holland. 

An.  Fuliginoiiu^  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 
Above  olive-green,  beneath  paler,  black-streaked ;  quills 
and  tail  pale-brown ;  tail  black-banded,  white-tipt ; 
length  four  inches.     New  Holland. 

An.  f  RufneenSf  Vigors  and  HorsfiekL 
Pale-brown,  clouded  with  fascous-brown,  beneath 
paler ;  throat  white ;  rump  reddish ;  quills  and  tail 
brownish ;  length  six  inches.     New  Holland. 

An.  Chi,  Spix.  Braz.  t.  76.  f.  2.  Chit  Azaia,  n.  146L 
Like  A,  Praiehsis,h\ii  much  smaller,  and  tarsi  longer; 
hind  claw  long,  nearly  straight.     Brazil. 

The  genus  Megaluras  of  Horsfield  differs  from  the 
Anthif  in  the  leg  and  bill  being  stronger.  The  Doctor 
has  indicated  one  species. 

Jacan  Pipit.    Megalurut  PalustriSf  Horsf.  Lin.  Trans. 

Brown ;  back  and  head  varied  with  gray ;  underneath 
white,  with  gray  tinge  on  breast.    Java. 
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Bi7T  few  observations  can  be  o£Pered,  in  a  general  way,  on  this 
immense  order  of  the  feathered  race.  It  comprehends  more 
species  than  all  the  others  put  together,  and  though  they  vary 
considerably  in  size  and  strength,  yet  they  exhibit  so  great  an 
analogy  in  other  particulars,  that  they  must  be  classed  together. 
In  the  muscular  stomach,  the  two  small  csecums,  the  capacity 
of  singing,  the  complication  of  the  lower  larynx,  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  sternum,  they  all,  with  few  exceptions,  generally 
resemble  each  othw.  Their  aliment  consists  of  fruits,  grains, 
and  insects.  Some  few  give  chase  to  the  smaller  birds,  and 
one  group  subsists  on  fish.  They  exhibit,  of  all  other  Urds,  the 
greatest  variety  and  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  their  nests. 
All,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  group,  are  monogamous. 
The  male,  in  a  great  majority  of  the  species,  administers  food 
to  the  female,  while  she  hatches  the  eggs,  and  partakes  the 
cares  of  incubaUon.  Both  feed  the  little  ones  in  the  nest ; 
the  latter  do  not  quit  it  until  they  can  fly  with  perfect  ease, 
and  even  after  their  departure  they  are  for  some  time  nou« 
rished  by  thor  parents,  until  they  acquire  the  complete  capmtj 
of  providing  for  themselves. 

As  the  Passeres  are  so  very  numerous,  and  are  divided  into 
five  families,  or  principal  sections,  difiering  materially  in  some 
respects  from  each  other,  notwithstanding  their  general  relative 
similitude,  it  has  been  thought  most  advantageous  to  insert  our 
supplementary  observations  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  families 
in  the  text.    The  reader  will  thereby  be  relieved  from  too 
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tedious  a  detail  of  generic  cfaaracters  and  specific  descriptioiifl, 
and  will  be  the  bettar  ouUed  to  eonfine  his  attention  to  a 
dngle  portion  of  the  order  at  one  time. 

The  first  genus  of  the  Passeres  which  daima  our  attention 
is  that  of  the  S^eikbs.  Its  chaMctera  and  divisions  we  have 
seen  in  the  text.  As  it  wasorignially  constituted  by  Liinnsnia^ 
it  oomprdiended  species  extremely  difierent  from  each  other, 
which  have  since  beefi  referred  to  mote  suitable  genera,  or  have 
served  as  the  types  of  several  new  genera. 

They  are  naturally  divided  into  three  sections,  as  Levaillant 
origimdly  divided  them.  The  finrt  have  the  iongeiA  wiugs 
and  stroi^ctit  beak.  They  fly  wtdl,  ud  are  mnch  giv«n  to 
die  ii^hase.  tlie  seoo«d  liave  tile  wings  shortel-  and  tounded : 
their  Ml  is  weaker,  and  their  disposition  more  mild.  They 
^t  tlie  boshes  less  frequently,  where  th^  remain  concealed 
llie  gregtet  part  df  the  day.  Those  of  the  third  setttton  have 
die  body  more  cbmpact  and  heavy,  the  tail  very  short,  and  the 
beak  fbeble. 

Notwithstanding  tfie  dismembem^ts  which  have  been 
made  tMn  this  genus,  it  still  contains  a  gt«at  number  of 
Species,  sotne  of  which  lead  to  the  thrui^es,  and  odiers  to  Ae 
warblers,  in  an  insensible  manner,  diiefly  through  the  spedes 
of  the  third  section.  Their  habits,  too,  and  insecti^cnous 
^^  point  out  their  natural  relation  with  other  gioups  of  die 
Flasseftt* 

The  shrikes  are  spread  over  the  entire  globe,  and  every* 
irhere  eiifailnt  similar  daspontians,  habfts,  and  modes  of  ex- 
ifltence.  Of  small  size,  but  armed  with  a  strong  and  crooked 
beak,  of  a  ttet&s  and  oomageous  disposition,  and  of  a  san* 
guinary  appetite,  they  bear  much  affini^  to  the  faiids  of 
ptej.  Naturally  intrepid,  th^  defiand  tkauuelfim  vigofondy, 
and  do  not  he^tate  to  attack  birds  much  stronger  and  kigcr 
than  themselves.  Tiie  Eurqpean  shrikes  can  combat  with 
advantage,  pies,  cro^  and  even  kestrills.  They  attack  and 
pursue  ditse  bMs  with  great  fer<lcity,  if  diey  dare  to  approadi 
their  nests.    It  is  even  suffident  if  any  of  them  ahbuM  pais 
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witbikiiraMk  The  male  and  fcnale  akr^es  unke,  fly  liortbi 
attack  them  with  loud  cries,  and  {itmue  them  with  anch  fiiiy, 
that  th^  often  take  to  flight  without  daring  to  letuta.  Even 
kiftesi  buBiaids,  and  ravens  Will  not  willingly  attack  the  shrike* 
They  are  hafaitoally  inaeotivoroua,  and  also  pursue  small  birds. 
They  will  cast  themselves  on  thrushes,  Uaokfairda,  fcc.,  when 
these  last  axe  taken  in  a  snare.  When  they  have  stiaed  «  bird 
they  open  the  cranium,  devoulr  the  brain,  deplume  the  body, 
and  tear  it  pieoemeaL 

The  prudence  to  foresee  and  provide  fdr  the  wants  of  the 
future,  is  another  of  thdr  qualities.  That  they  may  not  finl 
of  those  insects  wfaidi  form  their  subsistence,  and  which  only 
make  thdbr  appearance  at  a  determinate  epoch,  some  shriioea 
form  kinds  of  magazines,  not  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  nor  in  Ithe 
earth,  but  in  thie  K^ien  air.  They  stkk  thdr  superabundimt 
prey  <m  thorns,  where  they  may  find  it  again  in  thehourof  Iwed. 

Falconers  have  taken  advantage  of  tlie  character  of  these 
birds,  and  occasionally  trained  them  to  the  chase.  FrsliciB  the 
First  of  France,  according  to  the  account  of  Turner,  waa 
accustomed  to  hunt  with  a  tame  dirike.  Which  utod  to  speak, 
and  return  upon  the  band.  The  Swedish  hunters,  availing 
themselves  of  the  habit  of  the  €hray  9irike  of  uttering-a  pesu» 
liar  sort  of  cry  at  the  appioadi  of  a  hawk,  make  use  of  it  to 
dasoover  the  birda  of  prey  which  this  kind  of  cry  announoes. 

Though  We  have  said  that  the  shrike  genus  is  extended  ownr 
the  «itire  globe,  we  believe  South  America  must  be  excepted. 
Tiie  South  American  birds  which  have  been  called  shrikes 
bdong  to  other  divisions,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  genua 
does  not  paas  beyond  the  VhAdm^  Louiaiana»  and  die  North 
of  Mexico^ 

As  a  complete  enumeration  of  spades  is  made  in  the  text 
and  additkms,  we  shall  only  notice  here  those  whidi  have  any 
peculiar  pointa  of  interest. 

The  Ctnersoue  Shrike  (LanUu  SxcMUn)  is  spread  ofver  all 
Europe,  yery  common  in  France,  though  not  so  frequently 
found  in  England.    It  remains  in  woods  and  wilds  during  the 
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■uniiner,  hat  on  the  appearance  c^  winter  will  approach  the 
habitatfonaof  man.  It  oonstructs  its  nest  in  the  embrancfa- 
ments  and  furcations  of  lofty  trees  in  solitary  forests,  and 
■ometimes  in  thick  and  thorny  hed^.  This  ig  composed  of  bay 
without,  of  small  fibrous  roots  and  moas  interlaced  together ; 

luced. 


hpale 
I,  and 


bocy. 


eanly 

by- 

whkh 
may  be  heard  very  far  c^,  and  which  they  repeat  iacessaotly, 
perched  oa  the  summit  of  trees  or  flying.  Thar  mode  of  flying 
is  peculiar.  It  is  neither  oblique,  nor  horieoatal  at  the  same 
elevation,  but  continually  up  and  down,  by  succesaiTe  springs 
and  undulations.  They  are  always  seen  perched  on  (he  extre- 
mity of  the  most  lofty  and  isolated  branehei  of  trees  and 
thickets,  a  pontioa  which  their  peculiar  mode  of  chase  seems 
to  require;  for,  aa  they  fly  with  difficulty,  and  always  drop 
perpendicularly  on  their  prey,  they  thus  secure  an  elevated 
ntuatioD  for  that  purpose  which  they  could  not  obtain  by  at- 
tempting to  rise  from  the  ground.  Dropping  thus  upon  their 
victim,  tbey  force  it  to  the  earth,  where  it  is  instantly  seised 
and  torn  in  pieces.  In  this  manner  the  Cinereous  Shiike 
catches  small  birds,  field-mice,  and  other  little  quadrupeds. 
The  destruction  of  these  last  is  an  advantage  to  the  fanner, 
and  accordingly  we  find  in  many  countries  this  bird  is  spared 
and  regarded,  fnmi  this  dtcumrtance,   and  also  because  it 
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destroys  a  number  of  pernicious  insects,  and  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  injures  the  harvests*  According  to  Gmelin 
and  Latham,  the  Cinereous  Shrike  is  found  in  North  America. 
The  last  mentioned  writer  declares  it  to  be  frequent  at  Hud- 
son's Bay,  where  it  breeds,  making  the  nest  half  way  up  a 
jnne  or  juniper  tree,  in  April.  It  is  called  then  Wapawt 
Whuhy  Johuy  or  White  tVhiskey  John  ;  and  Latham  says,  it  is 
also  found  as  far  south  as  Greorgia,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
big-headed  mocking-bird.  But  M.  Vieillot  declares  that  this 
tt  a  different  species  from  the  Lamu$  ExcvbUar,  and  has  deno- 
minated it  L.Borealif,  His  reason  for  this  distinction  is, 
that  the  bird  in  question  has  the  first  remex  rather  shorter  than 
the  fifth ;  the  seocmd  and  third  equal  and  the  longest  of  all ; 
while  in  the  Cinereous  Shrike  the  first  and  fifth  are  equal,  and 
the  second  longer  than  the  third.  Those  found  in  the  United 
States,  retire  in  spring  into  the  dense  forests,  and  build  their 
nests  in  the  fork  of  a  small  tree,  composing  it  of  dried  herbs 
and  white  moss,  with  plenty  of  feathers  within.  The  female 
lays  five  or  six  eggs,  of  a  dirty  white,  or  pale  ash-colour,  marked 
towards  the  large  end  with  gray  and  red  stripes. 

M.  Vieillot  states,  that  the  shrike  which  most  approaches 
to  the  Lanius  Excubitor  in  the  New  World  is  the  Laniw  Lu- 
doviciantu  described  by  Brisson  under  the  name  pie^gri^he  de 
la  Lauisiane.  The  first  mentioned  naturalist,  however,  consi- 
ders this  also  as  a  distinct  species,  though  exhibiting  many  re- 
lations to  Excubitor.  It  differs,  however,  in  the  deeper  colour 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  in  the  beak,  which  is  more 
robust,  and  armed  with  a  more  decided  tooth.  The  male  also 
has  a  black  forehead.  This  species  is  numerous  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  travels  in  £Eunilies  during 
the  autumn.  The  Americans  call  it  the  butcher  bird.  It  lays 
five  or  six  eggs  spotted  with  brown. 

We  have  given  a  figure  of  Geoffray's  Shrike.  It  is  of  the 
size  of  a  thrush,  with  a  bill  somewhat  stout,  straight,  flat,  and 
hooked  at  the  point,  with  a  slight  notch ;  head  crested,  with 
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SbrikeS)  |»opo««  a  new  gentB  which  would 
''InBoo>especin,''besajB,  "  of  this  family, 
r,  the  DiK^i]  briatks  ]eaa  ooospciMius,  md 
B  much  diarta-.     We  ore  thm  prapued  fiir 
ch  here  takes  plaoeinto  the  genus  .AracAypKt, 
I  I  propose  to  distinguiih  the  dtnt-tqgged 
thrushes  of  Liansnis  and  of  modon  writov.     These  faiitb  are 
exclusJTely  canfiiied  to  Africa  and  India,  and  are  so  strikingly 
distinguished  from   the  tnie  thruAes,  that  it  is  aofnewhat 
angular  their  peculiarities  should  not  have  been  noticed  kng 
ago.     Thar  tarsi  are  remarkably  diort,  thw  htUa  are  weak, 
and  the  nuchal  bristles  scarcdy  perceptible.     Id  sbortt  it  is  io 
this  genus  that  all  the  habits  of  the  Edoliana  gmdually  disap- 
pear, and  bring  us  to  a  small  group  of  genuine  thrushes  found 
in  Africa,  having  lengthened  tarsi,  a  graduated  tail,  and  other 
characters  asdmilating  to  the  Merulada." 
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The  present  bird  clearly  belongs  to  the  small  intermediate 
group  thus  pointed  out. 

The  head,  neck,  and  throat  are  violet-black,  with  a  crest, 
not  long,  but  inclining  forward,  and  behind  the  eye  is  a  laige 
subquadrangular  red  patch ;  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  upper 
part  of  the  breast  there  are  yarious  lunated  black  and  white 
patdies ;  the  wings,  back,  and  upper  side  of  tail-feathers  are 
of  a  delicate  ash  colour,  with  the  edge  of  each  feather  lighter 
than  the  rest;  beneath  the  bird  is  white,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  ash;  the  yent  is  red. 

We  must  now  dismiss  the  shrikes  proper ;  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  number  of  species,  there  is  nothing  more  in  their  con- 
formation, manners,  or  haUts,  to  entitle  them  to  any  further 
notice  here. 

The  species  which  compose  the  genus  Langroyen^  or  Swal- 
low Shrikes,  are  found  in  Africa,  India,  and  Australasia. 
Little  is  known  of  them  beyond  their  exterior.  With  long 
and  pointed  wings,  sometimes  exceeding  the  tofl  in  length, 
they  have  the  mode  of  flying  peculiar  to  the  swallows,  per- 
petually and  rapidly  chasing  the  insect  tribes  which  appear  to 
constitute  their  principal  source  of  subsistence.  According  to 
Sonnerat,  they  add  to  this  attribute,  all  the  courage  of  the 
shrikes,  and  do  not  hesitate  even  to  attack  the  raven.  From 
this  the  Baron  has  denominated  them  Swallow-Shrikes,  and 
OcypteruB^  from  the  conformation  of  their  wings. 

Of  theCASSiCAKs  nothing  is  known  with  any  certainty 
except  their  forms  and  colours ;  they  are  all  natives  of  Aus- 
tralasia and  Polynesia. 

The  Becards  have  many  relations  with  the  shrikes  and 

tyrants,  and  were  originally  classed  by  naturalists  with  the 

former.    But  they  do  not  possess  the  generic  characters  of  the 

shrikes,  as  a  simple  comparison  is  sufficient  to  prove.    (See 

Text.)    The  name  Becarde  was  given  them  by  Buffon,  from 

the  thickness  and  length  of  thdr  biU.    Their  forms  are  not  so 
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el^;aDt  as  those  of  the  shrikes,  and  their  bod;  is  thicker  and 
longer ;  they  are  natives  of  South  Ainerica. 

To  this  subdtviuon  seems  referable  the  Spotted  Psoris,  so 
named  by  our  respected  friend  Major  Hamilton  Smith.  The 
whole  upper  part  of  the  head  is  hlack  ;  the  uppn*  wing-coverts 
and  back  are  dnereouSi  and  the  quills  and  tail  are  black.  The 
whole  under  part  of  the  bird  is  white,  which  on  the  chin,  throat, 
breast,  and  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  is  spotted,  or  striped, 
with  darkdrc^like  patches. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  Chodcaris  abscdutely  nothing  is 
known,  and  the  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  Bsthtlbs, 
which  are  termed  Pillurion  by  M.  VieiUoL 

We  pass  on  to  the  Tanas  ehs.  This  genus  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  depi 
bill,  which  could  n 
appearance  of  M. 
which  he  has  justl 
and  exhilnted  no  si 
toM.VieilIot,thei 
genus,  are  the  TW 
All  the  rest  shouli 
purposely  created, 
to  these,  says  this 
fusion,  and  even  if 

in  colours,  be  applicable  to  some  (d*  them,  it  is  equally  ap[di- 
cable  to  an  immense  number  of  others  of  the  fcathCTed  race. 

The  tanagers  live  on  berries,  insects,  and  small  grains; 
they  seek  their  food  in  thickets,  among  brudiwood,  OD  pUnta 
and  trees,  many  of  them  hopping  about  on  all  the  branches,  in 
search  of  insects,  Uke  the  warblers.  Most  of  the  tanagers  are 
remarkable  for  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  their  colours: 
accordingly  M.  D^Azara  gives  them  a  Spanish  name  expre»< 
sive  of  this  attribute,  Lindo,  which  both  in  Italian  and  Spanish 
means  tpruce,  neat,  elegant,  &c.     But,  as  we  find  it  to  be  tn- 
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quently  the  case  in  the  feathered  kuigdom,  this  external  beauty 
is  not  aooompanied  by  any  corresponding  melody  or  power  of 
voice:  very  few  indeed  of  the  tanagers  possess  agreeable 
notes.  Their  movements  are  rapid  and  abrupt,  their  flight 
lively,  and  their  natural  dispodtion  active  and  inconsiderate. 
They  rarely  descend  to  the  earth,  and  when  they  do,  they  pro- 
ceed by  jumps,  not  walking.  Some  frequent  the  interior 
of  large  forests,  where  they  are  attracted  by  certain  berries 
of  which  they  are  extremely  fond.  Others  usually  sojourn 
on  the  borders  of  woods,  and  others  in  the  dry  grounds,  where 
they  conceal  themselves  in  bushes  and  briars;  others  again 
prefer  the  summits  of  trees,  and  many  visit  rural  habitations, 
where  they  frequent  the  gardens  and  the  meadows.  Such 
qpecies  love  the  society  of  their  fellows,  and  unite  in  flocks 
more  or  less  numerous :  others  live  in  families,  some  in  pairs, 
and  some  even  solitarily.  The  tanagers  which  are  stationary 
in  the  torrid  zone,  hatch  at  different  seasons,  but  they  lay  a 
smaller  number  of  eggs  than  the  natives  of  temperate  climates. 

America  is  the  country  of  the  tanagers ;  and  the  greatest 
number  of  species  are  found  in  the  Equinoxial  part  of  that 
vast  continent.  Certain  auth<»^  have  imposed  this  name  on 
birds  of  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  even  the  Caucasian 
mountains ;  but  it  is  at  the  least  extremely  doubtful  that  they 
appertain  to  this  genus. 

The  Tanagra  Canora  possesses  an  agreeable  voice,  and  is 
accordingly  occasionally  kept  in  a  state  of  captivity.  The 
Tanagra  Striata  frequents  rural  habitations,  and  does  much 
mischief  in  the  gardens  of  Paraguay  by  destroying  legumi« 
nous  plants,  oranges,  grapes,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit.  Buffon 
has  given  it  the  name  of  Onglet^  from  a  small  concentric  groove, 
exhibited  on  the  lateral  facet  of  each  claw. 

The  Tanagra  Munca  is  caUed,  in  the  districts  of  St.  Do- 
mingo* the  organist,  or  musician,  because  in  its  song  it  runs 
through  all  the  tones  ascending  from  the  bass  to  the  treble. 
It  is  extremely  mistrustful,  and  escapes  the  fowler  by  turning 
round  the  branches  with  extracnrdinary  dexterity. 
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The  Jbmagra  Cagama^  called  DauphnunM  by  the  Creoles  of 
Cayennet  is  yery  oomiiioD  in  that  oountry.  It  inhahitis  opeo 
places,  approaches  the  habitations,  and  Iires  on  fruits.  It 
destroys  the  bananas,  and  gayaaras  in  great  quantities ;  it  also 
cazries  devastation  into  the  rio&-fields  in  the  period:  of  thdr 
maturity.  It  is  only,  in  £Kt,  in  the  rice-grounds  that  these 
biids  unite  in  any  numbers;  for  ordinarily  they  are  seen  only 
in  couples.  They  have  no  song  or  modulation  of  Toice,  and 
generally  utter  but  a  short  cry^. 

The  Tanagra  Taiao^  Paradue  Tanager  of  our  text,  is 
called  Sepiieolor  by  Vietllot.  The  figures  of  Buffon  to  which 
we  have  referred,  are,  even  aooording  to  his  own  confession, 
defective*  The  first  was  taken  from  a  bird  dried  at  the  fire^ 
and  to  which  the  tail  of  some  other  bird  was  added.  The 
other  is  from  a  skin,  but  badly  preserved. 

This  tanager  is  about  the  size  of  a.  canary-bird ;  thebiU  and 
feet  are  black,  and  the  tail  a  little  forked ;  the  wings  when 
folded  extend  about  half  its  length.  Some  individuals  are 
handsomer  than  others,  and  the  colours  of  the  female  are,  in 
general,  less  brilliant  than  those  of  the  male;  The  lower  part 
of  the  back  in  the  male  is  of  a  very  brilliant  red,  which  the 
young  does  not  assume  until  maturity. 

These  birds,  which  fly  in  numerous  flocks,  appear  in  Sep- 
tember,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cayenne,  and  in  the  inhabited 
portion  of  Guiana,  remain  there  six  weeks,  and  return  in  April 
and  May.  They  are  attracted,  it  is  said,  at  these  two  epochas 
by  the  fruit  of  a  very  large  tree  which  they  never  quit.  It  is 
stated  that  they  are  never  seen  on  any  other  trees;  an  asserted 
tact^  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  appears  doubtful. 

The  Tardus  Pdhnarum  is  a  species,  rare  in  Guiana,  but 
very  common  in  St..  Domingo*  In  this  island  it  abounds  in 
krfty  and  dense  thickets.  It  also  frequents  wood,  and,  notwith- 
standing its  name,  does  not  appear  to  gpive  one  tree  the  pre- 
ference to  another.  Perhaps  it  received  this  name  in  Guiana, 
from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  being  occasionally  seen  on 
the  palm  tree.     It  lives  on  berries  and  insects. 
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We  insert  a  %ure  of  a  Blue-headed  TaHager,  with  black 
stripes^  from  a  specimen  in  Drew's  C!ollectioQ  at  Plymouth. 
The  bill  and  legs  are  black,  and  the  former  has  a  line  of  deeper 
black  at  its  base.  The  head,  neck,  and  breast  are  azure-blue, 
with  the  ttdep  of  the  neck  marked  with  several  lunated  black 
stripes;  ihe  belly  and  yent  are  white»  covered,  like  the  side  of 
the  neck,  with  black  patches ;  the  smaller  wing-ooverts, lower  part 
of  the  back,  and  inserCioQ  of  the  tail  are  likct  the  head ;  the  rest 
is  black.  We  cannot  identify  this  with  any  of  the  described 
species,  though  there  are  several  to  which  it  seems  to  approxi- 
mate. 

The  Flycatchbbs,  in  general,  are  of  a  wild  and  solitary 

character.     Their  physiognomy  is  sombre  and  distrustful,  and 

not  without  a  certain  expression  of  ferocity.  '  As  they  are 

obliged  to  seize  upon  their  prey  in  mid-air,  they  are  almost 

always  perched  upon  the  summit  of  trees,  and  rarely  descend 

to  the  ground.    As  they  are  chasers  of  flies,  their  true  country 

must  be  in  (he  southern  regions  of  the  globe.    Accordingly, 

for  diree  or  four  species  which  are  known  in  Europe,  we 

reckon  in  Africa,  a  great  number,  also  in  the  warm  climates  of 

Asia,  and  Australasia,  and  still  more  in  America.    In  this  last 

continent  we  find  the  larger  species  which  have  been  denomi* 

Dated  Tyrant$.      As  nature  has  increased  the  growth,  and 

moltiplied  the  number  of  insects  in   the  New  World,   so 

has  she  opposed  to  them  enemies  more  numerous  and  more 

powerful.     It  is  a  trite  observation,  but  one  which  the  study 

of  nature  illustrates  at  every  step,  that  all  in  this  world  is 

balanced  :    when  evil  exists  there  will  always  be  found  some 

equiponderating  good,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  any  one 

species,  or  genus,  is  suffered  to  multiply  and  extend,  to  the 

serious  prgudice  of  another.    We  see,  it  is  true,  every  where 

a  great  destruction  of  life,  but  we  also  see  an  equivalent 

reparation ;  we  must  not  take  a  circumscribed  or  coqventional 

view  of  the  grand  operations  of  nature.    What  are  myriads  of 

Bresto  that  power,  which,  by  a  single  volition,  can  call  myriads 
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of  myriads  into  existence  P  To  that  principle  winch  is  itself  the 
perpetual  well-spring  of  all  life,  and  in  which,  nniyersal  crea- 
tion lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being  ? 

We  cannot  do  better  here  than  avail  ourselves  of  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  eloquent  naturalist  of  France,  of  the 
advantages  derived  to  man,  from  all  the  insectivorous  races  of 
the  feathered  kingdom. 

''Without  them,  without  their  assistance,  vain  would  be  the 
efforts  of  man  to  destroy  or  banish  the  clouds  of  flying  insects 
by  which  he  would  be  assailed.  Innumerable  in  quantity  and 
rapid  in  generation,  they  would  invade  our  dominions,  fill  the  air, 
and  devastate  the  earth,  did  not  the  birds  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  living  nature,  by  the  destruction  of  her  superfluous  products. 
The  greatest  inconvenience  of  warm  climates  is  the  continual 
torment  caused  there  by  the  insect  tribes.  Man  and  the  qua- 
drupeds cannot  defend  themselves  against  them.  They  attadc 
with  their  stings ;  they  oppose  the  progress  of  cultivation,  and 
devour  the  useful  productions  of  the  earth.  They  infest  with 
their  excrements  or  their  cggs^  all  the  proviaons  which  are 
necessary  to  be  preserved.  Thus  we  find  that  the  beneficent 
birds  are  not  even  su£5ciently  numerous  in  such  climates,  where, 
nevertheless,  their  species  are  by  far  the  most  multijdied. 
How  happens  it,  that  in  our  temperate  climates  we  are  more 
tormented  with  the  flies  in  the  commencement  of  autumn, 
than  in  the  middle  of  summer?  Why  in  the  fine  days  of 
October  do  we  see  the  air  filled  with  mjrriads  of  gnats  ?  Be* 
cause  all  the  insectivorous  birds,  such  as  swallows,  nightingales, 
warblers,  &c.,  have  deserted  us.  This  short  lapse  of  time, 
during  which  they  have  too  prematurdy  abandoned  our 
climate,  is  sufficient  to  cause  us  to  be  more  incommoded  with 
the  multitude  of  insects,  than  at  any  other  season.  What 
then  must  be  the  consequence,  if,  from  the  momoit  of  their 
arrival ;  if,  during  the  entire  summer;  if,  in  short,  for  the  whole 
time  of  their  sojournment  among  us,  we  continue  to  make  thdr 
destruction  a  source  of  amusement  ?" 
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Without  pursuing  the  order  of  the  text,  we  shall  here  notice 
what  is  most  remarkable  in  the  different  groups  and  species. 

Among  the  Flycatchers  proper.  The  Spotted  Fljfcaicher 
(Cfrisola),  aniyes  in  France  in  spring;  inhabits  forests, 
ordiardsy  &c.,  and  prefers  shdtered  and  shady  haunts.  It 
subsists  on  winged  insects  which  it  seizes  in  its  flight.  Its  life 
is  solitary ;  it  has  a  sombre  meUncholy  air,  expressiye  of  a  sort 
of  stupid  inquietude ;  but  it  flies  lightly,  and  its  general 
moyements  are  brisk.  It  seizes  its  prey  by  a  quick  and  sudden 
turn,  and  rarely  misses  the  insect  which  it  marks  as  its  yictim. 
Its  fayourite  prey  are  the  diptera  and  tetraptera ;  but  it  sel- 
dom attacks  the  coleopterous  insects.  According  to  Latham, 
this  flycatcher  is  also  fru^yorous,  and  destroys  an  immense 
quantity  of  cherries.  In  Kent  they  call  them  cherry^wuckerM 
from  this  drcumstance. 

This  species  nestles  indiscriminatdy  in  trees  and  bushes,  and 
most  frequently  in  the  hoUows  of  trees  and  the  holes  of  old 
walls.  It  both  constructs  and  conceals  its  nest  equally  ill ; 
the  materials  which-it  employs  are  moss,  fibres,  hair,  and 
wool.  The  number  of  its  eggs  is  four  or  fiye,  white,  and 
marked  with  reddish  spots.  The  male  and  female  partake 
equally  the  cares  of  incubation.  As  any  d^;ree  of  cold  which 
banishes  the  winged  insects,  deprives  these  birds  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  they  depart  for  the  south  before  the  first 
setting  in  of  cold  weather,  and  they  are  never  seen  in  France 
after  the  end  of  September.  Aldroyandus,  indeed,  says  that 
they  do  not  emigrate ;  but  this  can  only  be  understood  as 
referable  to  Italy,  and  other  wanner  climates.  They  are 
numerous  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  rare  in  the 
north.  According  to  Iiatham  they  are  common  enough  in 
southern  Russia. 

The  Muecicapa  Azurau  is  found  in  the  country  of  the  Great 
Namaquois.  The  cry  of  the  nude  may  be  expressed  by  the 
syllables,  piet,  piet^  pierett  pieret:  these  birds  build  their 
nest  on  the  mimosas,  construct  it  in  a  furcation,  and  attach  it 
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solidly  to  the  branehes  whidi  sonound  it*  Tbey  compose  it 
of  stalks  of  the  liana,  turned  with  much  art^and  give  it  a 
very  couaiderable  depth.  The  female  lays  five  or  six  eggs  of 
an  olive  green  colour  with  red  points.  These  points  are 
greatly  multiplied  towards  the  large  end,  where  they  form  a 
kind  of  zone. 

The  JlfiiMicapa  Pfi»tinaria  is  another  African  biid,  whidi 
the  colonists  at  the  Cape  call  AfoCnar  (the  Miller)  from  a 
fimded  resemblance  between  the  song  of  the  nude,  and  the 
sound  of  a  handmill  used  in  this  colony  for  grinding  com. 
Its  cry  may  be  thus  expressed :  grer  rrrrr  rrrar,  grerrr 
rrrrrr  rar^  gre  Trrrrrrr  rar;  This  sound  it  utters  widi- 
out  interruption  wherever  it  is  found,  and  thus  reveals  the 
place  where  it  is  concealed.  Without  this  noise  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  it,  as  it  remains  constai^y  in  the  thickest 
bushes.  This  spedes  b  very  jmmerous  in  the  neigfabouriux)d 
of  the  river  of  Uywenhoc* 

The  MuMcicapa  Aidim  is  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  .of  its 
soog«  It  is  true^  that  this  is  not  the  only  flycatcher  which  has 
been  remarked  for  this  attribute^  and  received  the  epithet  of 
musical.  It  is>  however,  at  the  least  questionable,  if  all  the 
birds  so  called,  are  in  reality  belonging  to  this  genus.  The 
bird  in  question  inhabits  the  rocks  and  vdUies  of  Oriental 
Tartary ;  and  Pallas,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  focits  discovery, 
informs  us  that  it  sings  during  the  night  in  a  strain  not  inferior 
to  the  nightingale.  This  last  mentioned  bird  is  not  found  in 
the  same  country. 

We  fihaU  ^ve  the  substance  here  of  M.  Vicillot's  observa- 
tions  on  the  Black  Fb/catchera  of  Buxope,  as  we  think  them  of 
importance  towards  the  discrimination  of  species. 

There  are  few  birds  which  have  occasioned,  and  do  still 
occasion,  more  mistakes  than  those  which,  in  the.  same  year 
exhibit  different  liveries,  or  whose  colours  vary  in  eadi  season. 
In  many  systems  of  ornithology  we  find  the  same  species 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  as  distinct  ones,  in  consequence 
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of  the  mak  aaBomiiig  many  dissimilar  plumages,  both  before 
he  18  clothed  in  the  covering  of  maturity,  and  after  he  has 
quitted  it.  This  occurs  even  among  the  aquatic  bhrds,  both 
waders  and  web-footed,  and  still  more  in  the  order  now  under 
our  survqr*  Among  the  sylvan  birds  it  has,  indeed,  been 
doubted,  whether  a  double  moulting  ever  takes  place;  but 
the  males  of  a  great  number  of  European  spedes,have,  in  spring 
and  summer,  different  colours  from  those  which  they  bear  in 
autumn  and  winter.  With  some  they  pass  from  an  obscure 
diade,  to  tints  of  deeper  brilliancy ;  while  in  others  a  perfect 
contrast  takes  place.  This  last  is  the  case  with  our  black  fly- 
catchers of  Europe:  the  gray  tint  of  theur  wintry  plumage 
dianges  in  spring,  first  to  a  pale  Mack,  and  finally  to  a  lus- 
trous black  on  the  upper  parts.  The  white  of  the  under  parts 
grows  more  pure,  and  finally  assumes  a  snowy  brilliance;  all 
this  takes  jiace  without  any  fresh  moulting.  This  meta- 
jnarphons,  and  the  very  different  livery  of  the  females  and  the 
young,  have  given  rise  to  the  creation  of  spurious  species. 

We  take  the  present  opportunity  of  extracting  the  opinions 
of  I^.  Fleming  concerning  these  changes  in  the  colour  of  the 
ek)thing  of  animals.  The  observations  in  question,  originally 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  but  we  borrow 
them  from  the  Doctor's  excdlent  work  '  The  Philosophy  of 
Zoology,'  a  work  which,  for  cautious  induction,  close  think- 
ing, and  sound  and  comprehensive  views,  is  assuredly  unparal- 
Ided  in  our  language  by  any  production  on  the  same  subject. 
We  are  aware  that  no  praise  of  ours  can  enhance  its  merits ; 
but  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  withhold  our  acknowledgments 
of  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  we  have  derived  from  its 
perusal. 

'*  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  those  quadrupeds 
which,  like  the  alpine  hare  and  ermine,  become  white  in 
winter,  cast  their  hair  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year :  at  har- 
vest when  they  part  with  their  summer  dress,  and  in  spring 
when  they  throw  off  their  winter  fur.     This  opinion  does  not 
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appear  to  be  supported  by  any  direct  obearations,  nor  is  it 
countenanced  by  any  analogical  reasonings.  If  we  attend  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  hair  on  the  human  head  becomes  gray 
as  we  advance  in  years,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  that 
the  change  is  not  produced  by  the  growth  of  new  hair  of  a 
white  colour,  but  by  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  old  hair. 
Hence  there  will  be  found  some  hairs  pale  towards  the  middle 
and  white  towards  the  extremity,  while  the  base  is  of  a  dark 
colour.  Now,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  hair  of  the  human  head,, 
unlike  that  of  several  of  the  inferior  animals,  is  alwa^  dark  at 
the  base,  and  still  continues  so  during  the  change  to  gray : 
hence  we  are  disposed  to  conclude  from  analogy,  that  the 
change  of  colour  in  those  animab  which  become  white  in 
winter,  is  effected,  not  by  a  renewal  of  the  hair,  but  by  a 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  secretions  of  the  rete  mnooaum, 
by  which  the  halt  is  nourished,  or^  perhaps,  by  that  secreftioD 
of  the  colouring  matter  bdng  diminished  or  totally  suspended. 
*^  But  as  analogy  is  a  dangerous  instrument  of  investigacioa 
in  those  departments  of  knowledge,  which  ultimately  rest  oo 
experiment  or  observation,  so  we  are  not  disposed  to  lay  mudi 
stress  on  the  preceding  argument  which  it  has  furnished.  The 
appearances  exhibited  by  a  specimen  of  the  ermine  now  before 
us,  are  more  satisfactory  and  convincing.  It  was  shot  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1814,  in  a  garb  intermediate  between  its  winter 
and  summer  dress.  In  the  belly  and  all  the  under  parts,  the 
white  colour  had  nearly  disappeared,  in  exchange  for  the 
primrose-yellow,  the  ordinary  tinge  of  those  parts  in  sonuner. 
The  upper  parts  had  not  fully  acquired  their  ordinary  summer 
colour,  which  is  a  deep  yellowish-brown.  There  were  still 
several  white  spots,  and  not  a  few  with  a  tinge  of  ydlow. 
Upon  examining  those  white  and  yellow  spots,  not  a  trace  of 
interspersed  new  short  brown  hairs  could  be  discerned.  This 
would  certainly  not  have  been  the  case,  if  the  change  of  ookxir 
is  effected  by  a  change  of  fur.  Besides,  while  some  parts  of  the 
fur  on  the  back  had  acquired  their  proper  colour,  even  in  those 
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parts  numerous  hairs  could  be  obierred  of  a  wax-yellow^  and 
in  all  the  intermediate  stages,  from  yellowish-brown,  through 
yelloWy  to  white. 

**  These  observations  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  the 
change  of  colour  takes  place  in  the  old  hair,  and  that  the 
change  from  white  to  brown  passes  through  yeUow.  If  this 
conclusion  is  not  admitted,  then  we  must  suppoae.  that  this 
animal  casts  its  hair  at  least  seven  times  in  the  year.  In  spring 
it  must  produce  primrose-yeUow  hair,  then  hair  of  a  wax- 
yellow,  and,  lastly,  of  a  yellowish-brown.  The  same  process 
must  be  gone  through  in  autumn,  only  reversed,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  tint  of  white.  The  absurdity  of  this  supposU 
tioo  is  too  apparent  to  be  further  exposed. 

"  With  respect  to  the  opmion  which  we  have  advanced,  it 
appears  to  be  attended  with  few  difficulties.  We  urge  not  in 
support  of  it  the  accounts  which  have  been  published,  of  the 
human  hair  changing  its  colour  during  the  course  of  a  single 
nigfat;  but  we  think  that  the  particular  observations  on  the 
ermine  warrant  us  in  believing,  that  the  change  oi  colour  in 
the  alpine  hare  is  effected  by  a  similar  |»ocess.  But  how  is 
the  change  accomplished  in  birds  ? 

'*  The  young  ptarmigans  are  mottled  in  their  first  plumage, 
similar  to  their  parents :  they  become  white  in  winter,  and 
again  mottled  in  spring.  These  young  birds,  provided  the 
change  of  colour  is  effected  by  moulting,  must  produce  three 
different  coverings  of  feathers,  in  the  course  of  ten  months. 
This  is  a  waste  of  vital  energy,  which  we  do  not  suppose  any 
Inrd  in  its  wild  state  capable  of  sustaining,  as  moulting  is  the 
most  debilitating  process^  which  they  undergo.  In  other  birds 
of  full  age,  two  moultings  must  be  necessary.  In  these  changes 
the  range  of  colour  is  from  blackish-gray,  through  gray  to 
white,  an  arrangement  so  nearly  resembling  that  which  pre^ 
vails  in  the  ermine,  that  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  chai^ 
of  colour  to  take  place  in  the  old  feathers,  and  not  by  the 
growth  of  new  plumage,  this  change  of  cobur  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  ordinary  annual  moultings  of  the  birds. 
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Independent  of  the  support  from  analogy  iriiich  the 
ermine  furnishes^  we  may  obeerve  that  the  colours  of  other 
parts  of  a  bird  vary  according  to  the  seasoa.  This,  is  fre- 
quently obflervahle  in  the  feet,  legs,  and  bilL  JSbw,  since  a 
change  takes  place  in  the  colouring  secretions  of  these  organsi 
what  prevents  us  from  suppoong  that  nmilar  dianges  take 
place  in  the  feathers?  But,  even  in  the  case  of  tnrds,  we 
have  before  us  an  example  as  convincing  as  the  ermine  already 
mentioned^^t  is  a  qpedmen  of  the  little  auk  {aloa  ofie,) 
which  was  shot  in  Zetland,  in  the  end  of  Februaiy,  1810. 
The  chin  is  still  in  its  winter  dress  of  white,  but  the  feathers 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  have  assumed  a  dusky  hue. 
Both  the  shafts  and  webs  have  become  of  a  blackish-gray 
colour  at  the  base  and  in  the  centre,  while  the  extremities  of 
both  still  continue  white.  The  change  from  Uack  to  white  is 
here  effected  by  pasmng  through  gray.  If  we  suppose  that, 
in  this  bird,  the  changes  of  the  colour  of  the  plumage  are 
accomplished  by  moulting,  or  a  change  of  feathers,  we  must 
admit  the  existence  of  three  such  mouldngs  in  the  course  of 
the  year :  one  by  which  the  white  winter  dress  is  produced, 
another  for  the  dusky  spring  dress,  and  a  third  for  the  black 
garb  of  summer.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  pmnt  out  any 
other  examples  in  support  of  our  opinion  on  this  subject.  We 
have  followed  nature,  and  our  conclusions  appear  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  appearances  which  we  have  described.*^ 

This  has  been  the  reason  why  we  find  some  confusion  and 
divernty  among  naturalists,  in  classifying  the  flycatchers  of 
which  we  epeak.  In  Brisson  and  Buffon  we  find  them  marked 
under  these  names,  Ocbe^mouche  Abtr,  ou  de  jLorrome, 
Traquet  iTAnglderre,  and  Bec-figuej  as  three  distinct  species. 
The  Black-collared  Mycatcher  in  Latham,  GmeUn,  and  Meyer 
is  a  variety  of  that  without  collar,  and  the  Becaftco  a  particu- 
lar race.  Other  naturalists  make  but  a  single  species  of  these 
three  birds,  considering  the  collared  flycatcher  as  a  male  in 
very  advanced  age.    M.  Vieillot  considers  that  there  are  two 
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black  flycatcfaersy  which  must  be  acparattd  specifically,  or,  at 
least,  regsrded  as  two  pennanently  distinct  races ;  the  exterior 
difference  between  which  is,  that  the  male  of  the  one  has  a 
white  collar  on  the  upper  part  of  its  neck,  while  the  male  of 
the  other  never  exhibits  any  such  mark  at  any  age.  Both 
have  a  covering  which  varies  in  colour  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  At  one  season  they  are  black  and  white,  at  another 
grayish-brown  and  grayish-white,  at  a  third  their  plumage 
presents  a  mixture  of  all  these  different  colours.  The  white 
collar  which  distinguishes  one  of  these  races,  is  apparent  only 
during  the  season  of  reproduction,  and  is  merely  indicated 
afterwards  by  a  faint  trait  of  this  colour,  frequently  interrupted 
by  gray ;  but  the  feathers  which  compose  it  are  always  white 
from  their  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  while  in  the  males 
which  have  no  collar  these  feathers  are  gray  only  at  their 
origin,  black  in  the  remaining  part  during  the  summer,  and 
entirely  gray  nttet  the  moulting.  This  observation,  made  by 
M.  Vieillot  on  a  dozen  males,  has  determined  him  not  to  unite 
these  two  flycatchers,  either  as  individuals  or  as  varieties  of  the 
same  species.  Moreover,  the  same  naturalist  has  remarked 
that,  in  the  collared  race,  male,  female,  and  young,  the  first 
remex  is  longer  than  the  fourth,  while  in  the  others  it  is  rither 
a  little  shorter,  or  of  equal  length. 

He  adds,  that  differences  may  also  be  remarked  in  their 
mode  of  life.  These  two  species  or  races,  are  seldom  found  at 
the  same  times,  in  the  same  places.  In  Lomune,  where  they 
have  been  most  minutely  observed-  by  the  Count  de  Riooourt, 
the  colhured  flycatcher  alone  is  stea  during  the  season  of  re- 
production, while  the  other  is  al  that  time  only  on  its  passage 
thither.  M(Mreover,  this  last  is  but  seldom  found  in  that 
country,  while  the  former  is  very  common.  M.  Vieillot  says, 
that  the  collared  flycatcher,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  but  that  the  other  is  frequent 
enough,  and  sometimes  even  propagates  there.  He  has  made 
the  same  observation  in  Normandy,  in  the  forest  of  Lyons, 
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where  the  last-menttODed  bird  resorts  oq  his  pMwge  in  spring, 
and  where  some  couples  remain  during  the  summer.  This 
led  M.  Vieillot  into  the  opiniim,  that  these  two  birds  did  not 
traverse  the  same  districts  in  their  northward  or  southward 
passage.  Bechstein  also  informs  us  that  their  diqpositicMi  and 
habits  are  dissimilar.  M.  de  Riooourt  has  remarked  that  the 
ooUared  flycatcher  remains  constantly  during  the  summer  on 
the  top  of  the  highest  trees,  and  watches  the  insects  to  seise 
them  on  the  wing,  while  the  other  pursues  its  prey  in  thickets, 
and  on  the  edges  of  roads :  but  in  rainy  weather,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  back  season,  the  first  are  obliged  to  seek  thdr 
food  under  the  bushes,  because  the  winged  insects  are  then 
rare  on  the  tops  of  trees* 

M.  Vieillot  confesses  that  the  young  and  the  females  of 
these  two  races  so  closely  resemble  each  otho:,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  confounding  them,  without  having  regard 
to  the  proportions  of  the  first  and  fourth  quills  of  the  wing. 
He  particularly  instances  females,  as  he  has  verified  this  bet 
on  individuals  of  that  sex  taken  on  the  nest. 

The  males  of  these  two  races,  with  the  exception  of  the 
young  before  the  first  moulting,  do  not  differ  from  the  fiemak 
in  the  after  season,  except  by  a  tint  of  gray,  something  more 
brownish,  and  not  all  shaded  with  red  on  the  upper  parts; 
also  by  their  wings  and  tail  being  of  a  more  blackish-brown. 
The  collared  males  are  then  distinguished  by  the  feathers 
which  compose  this  ooUar  being  white  almost  to  the  point,  as 
has  already  been  observed.  From  these  detiuls  M.  YioUot 
considers  it  to  result,  that  France  possesses  three  distinct  fly- 
catchers, viz.,  the  flycatcher  properly  so  called,  the  collared  fly- 
catcher,  and  the  black  flycatcher  without  collar.  According 
to  Bechstein  and  Meyer,  there  is  a  fourth  species  in  Gennanjt 
where  it  is  rare.  Sparman  declares  that  there  is  also  a  fifth  in 
Swedoi,  but  it  has  been  proved  to  be  a  bird  of  a  different 
genus. 

We  shall  enter  into  a  few  more  particulars  of  the  two  qpe- 
des  of  which  we  have  been  treating. 
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The  Black  Flycatcher^  which  we  call  the  English  Flycatcher, 
{M.  AtrkaptUat  Lath.)  nestles  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  or  on  the 
thickest  branches.  There  is  so  great  a  general  resemblance 
between  this  bird  and  the  collared  flycatcher,  which  is  the  pied 
fljcatcher  of  our  text*  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have 
been  united  by  most  omithcdogists.  But  the  collar  is  certainly 
a  very  distinctive  attribute,  and  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
aged  males,  as  some  naturalists  pretend.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
only  seen  on  them,  but  also  on  the  young  during  the  winter, 
which  would,  otherwise,  resemble  the  bird  immediately  under 
our  consideration.  But  this  last  exhibits  at  all  times  another 
material  difference,  the  first  quill  of  the  wing  being  shorter 
than  the  fourth,  or  equal,  while  it  is  always  longer  than 
the  fourth  in  the  collared  or  pied  flycatcher.  These  two  birds 
also  differ  from  each  other  in  their  diqpoation  and  cry.  One 
is  distrustful  and  suffers  itself  to  be  approached  with  difliculty, 
while  the  other  is  so  little  so,  that  one  may  come  so  near  it  as 
to  kill  it  with  a  stone. 

Though  Bechstein  seems  to  have  been  right  in  separating 
these  two  birds,  yet  it  is  probable  he  was  in  error  in  consider- 
ing the  becafico  as  a  different  species.  It  is  more  likely  that 
it  is  a  male  of  the  black  flycatcher,  as  the  other  is  in  its  winter 
clothing,  or  a  female,  or  a  young  one.  M.  Vieillot  had  two 
females  exactly  like  the  becafico.  The  mde  of  the  one  had  a 
collar,  that  of  the  other  none.  An  additional  proof  that  the 
becafico,  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  these  flycatchers,  may  be 
found  in  Aldrovandus,  who  describes  it  a  second  time  at  the 
moment  of  its  metamorphosis  when  he  says  it  was  neither  the 
becafico,  nor  atricapilla,  and  he^  therefore,  called  it  the  varied 
becafico. 

The  Collared  er  Pied  Flycatehery  is,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  collar.  The  winter  plumage  of  the 
male  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  female  at  all  seasons,  and  the 
female  is  destitute  of  the  collar.  A  symptom  of  collar  is  often 
seen  on  the  young  males,  but  very  narrow. 

Vol.  VI.  2  L 
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When  the  two  flycatchers  (this  and  the  last)  are  in  dieir 
autumnal  plumage,  they  are  known  in  Uorraine  (males,  females, 
and  young,)  under  the  names,  Murier  and  petit pinson  des  boUf 
and  in  the  southern  countries  under  that  of  bec-figue  or  heca* 
fico.  They  arrive  there  towards  the  end  of  spring  in  nume- 
rous flocks,  and  disperse  in  all  directions.  But  during  sum- 
mer they  live  in  pairs  only.  The  pied  flycatcher  makes  its 
nest  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  composes  it  of  moss  and  the  hairs 
of  animals.  The  eggs  are  three  or  four  in  number,  of  a  bluish 
green,  spotted  with  brown.  The  male  utters  a  plaintive  cry, 
like  that  of  a  pullet.  Its  song  is  agreeable  and  melodious, 
having  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  red-breast,  but  is  not 
so  well  sustained.  It  may  be  considered  but  as  a  single  cou* 
plet  of  that  bird'^s  performance.  This  flycatcher  is  not  desti- 
tute of  courage,  and  will  dispute  precedence  not  unfirequently 
with  the  blue  titmouse  and  other  small  birds.  It  attacks  with 
so  much  impetuosity,  that  it  always  remains  master  of  the  con- 
tested object,  which  seems  wonderful  on  the  part  of  a  birdU 
whose  Inll  is  but  weak  against  those  which  have  this  oigan  more 
thick  and  robust.  This,  however,  is  a  fact  which  has  been 
verified  by  M.  de  Riocourt  in  the  forests  of  Lorraine. 

Bufibn,  in  noticing  the  various  liveries  of  the  pied  flycatdiers, 
says  that  the  autumnal  or  winter  plumage  of  the  male  do^ 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  female,  and  that  it  then  resembles 
the  m&rier^  vulgarly  called  petit  pinsan  des  boia.  He  adds, 
that  in  the  second  state,  when  these  birds  arrive  in  Provence, 
the  male  is  altogether  like  the  bec^figue.  This  statement  would 
lead  one  to  imagine  that  these  two  liveries  were  different,  see* 
ing  that  the  author  makes  a  distinct  species  of  the  bec-figue. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  this  second  state  is  exactly  the  same  with 
the  first,  the  bec-figue  being  nothing  else  than  the  mdfier,  or 
petit  pinson  des  bois^  as  Buffon  himself  actuaUy  assures  us  in 
the  same  article. 

We  do  not  find,  amid  the  multiplied  species  of  the  flycatcher, 
anything  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this 
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part  of  our  work  than  what  we  have  now  presented  to 
them.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  Cotingas,  under 
which  head  we  shall  notice  the  common  Gymnocephalua  of  the 
Baron. 

This  genus  of  birds,  which,  under  the  Latin  denomination  of 
Ampduy  is  composed  of  eleven  species  in  the  thirteenth 
edition  of  the  Systema  Naturwy  by  Gmelin,  and  of  fourteen 
in  the  Index  Omithologicusy  of  Latham,  now  forms  a  more 
extended  family,  divided  into  six  sections,  viz.,  the  PiauhauSj 
the  Common  CoHngas,  the  Echenilleurgf  the  Jateura,  the 
Procniasy  and  the  Oymnoderes ;  all  of  which  have  the  bill 
depressed  like  {hat  of  the  flycatchers,  but  a  little  shorter  in 
jmiportion,  tolerably  broad,  and  slightly  arched.  The  Ptau* 
hau8j  thus  named  on  account  of  their  cry,  and  well  derignated 
under  the  Latin  word  queruloy  are  those  which  have  the  bill 
most  pointed ;  insects  constitute  their  principal  aliment,  and 
they  hunt  their  prey  prindpally  in  the  woods. 

Of  these  birds  we  insert  the  figure  of  one  under  the  name 
of  Lumachelli  Querulc^  from  a  specimen  in  Drew^s  Collection, 
Plymouth.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  back  are  black 
and  green  with  a  metallic  lustre;  the  lower  part  and  tail  are 
black ;  the  wing-ooverts  are  partly  blue  and  partly  brown ;  and 
the  epaulette  is  composed  of  distinct  red,  blue,  yellow,  and 
green  spots. 

The  common  cotingaa,  properly  named  ampeliHf  have  the 
faili  rather  weaker,  and  besides  insects,  they  search  out  in 
humid  places,  berries,  and  tender  fruits.  M.  Le  Vaillant  even 
pretends  that  they  are  wholly  ftvgivorous.  The  procniaSf 
under  which  name  lUiger  forms  a  distinct  genus,  and  which 
was  first  given  by  Hoffmansegg,  have  the  bill  weak,  depressed, 
and  slit  even  to  below  the  eyes.  They  are  also  distinguished 
by  caruncles  on  the  forehead,  or  a  naked  skin  under  the  throat, 
and  their  regimen  is  more  particularly  insectivorous.  The 
gymnoderes,  of  which  but  a  single  species  is  known,  have 
rather  a  stronger  bill  than  the  last :  the  neck  exhibits  naked 
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parts,  and  the  head  is  covered  with  feathera.    The  qpedea 
belonging  to  these  four  sections  are  found  in  South  America. 

The  Echenilleursy  {CAlephyrU,  Cuv.)  and  the  Jaseurs 
(BombyciHa^  Br.  or  Bombycivara,  Temm.)  are  known  by  other 
characters  very  remarkable,  but  taken  fiom  parts  different 
from  those  on  which  the  distinction  of  genera  is  usually  esta- 
bhshed.  The  first  have  the  stalks  of  the  uropygial  feathers  a 
little  prolonged,  stiff,  and  piquant ;  and  with  the  second  the 
end  of  the  stalk  of  the  secondaries  of  the  wing  enlaiges  into  an 
oval  and  smooth  disk.  The  former  live  in  Africa  and  India, 
and  are  insectivorous ;  the  latter  feed  on  berries.  The  spedes 
which  is  most  extended  is  erratic,  and  traveraes  in  flocks  the 
different  countries  of  Europe. 

We  shall  treat  at  present  of  the  four  first-mentioned  sections^ 
in  which  we  shall  include  the  gymnocephalus.  The  characteis 
most  generally  applicable  to  the  birds  comprised  in  them  are» 
bill  more  or  less  depressed,  from  the  upper  to  the  under  part, 
widened  at  base,  and  presenting  a  fimn  almost  triangular; 
upper  mandible  narrow  and  curved  at  point;  lower  one  a 
little  flattened  underneath,  with  sharp  point;  nostrils  veiy 
wide,  almost  orbicular,  rituate  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  half 
closed  by  a  membrane,  and  covered  with  silky  hairs  or  feathers; 
tongue  short,  cartilaginous,  tuurrow  and  bifid ;  wings  moderate ; 
tail  composed  of  a  dozen  feathers ;  tarsi  reticulated,  three  toes 
in  firont,  the  external  joined  as  far  as  the  second  phalanx; 
thumb  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  and  moire  strong. 

There  are  among  the  cotingas  some  species,  whose  plumage 
exhibits  nethiAg  very  remarkable,  and  others  in  which  it  is 
even  very  dull  except  at  the  season  of  reproducUoo.  But  at 
this  period  many  among  them  display  a  profuaon  and  variety 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  dazzUng  colours*  Such  spedeB  con- 
stitute a  principal  ornament  of  most  collections.  America  is 
the  only  part  of  the  world  in  which  they  are  found;  nor  do. 
they  extend  beyond  Brazil  to  the  South,  nor  beyond  Mexico  to 
the  North .    The  cotingas,  however,  are  not  sedentary ;  but  the 
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only  object  of  their  Ettle  voyages  is  to  arrive  in  certain  places 
at  the  epoch  in  which  the  fruits  they  subsist  on  are  mature. 
In  Guiana,  the  spots  in  which  they  most  delight,  in  those 
seasons  when  they  are  seen  near  habitations,  are  humid  places. 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  they  are  destructive  to  the  rice- 
grounds.  From  the  peculiar  conformation  and  absence  of 
solidity  in  their  bill,  it  is  impossiUe  that  they  can  be  granivo- 
rous  birds.  According  to  Sonnini  the  inhabitants  do  not  eat 
their  flesh,  and  if  the  stuffed  specimens  often  arrive  in  Europe 
in  a  bad  state,  this  is  not  the  reason.  It  is  rather,  because  the 
feathers  not  being  very  adherent,  the  tender  skin  requires  a 
degree  of  care  in  its  preparadon,  which  is  not  always  bestowed 
upon  it  in  America.  The  size  of  the  cotingas  varies  firom 
that  of  the  raven  to  that  of  the  song  thrush.  The  colours  of  the 
females  are,  in  general,  much  less  rich  than  those  of  the  males ; 
their  plumage-  is,  indeed,  frequently  duU  and  dusky.  The 
habits  of  these  birds  and  the  fiicts  concerning  their  reproduc- 
tion are  very  imperfectly  known ;  many  species,  however,  are 
known  to  make  their  nests  on  the  loftiest  trees,  and  lay  four 
or  five  eggs.  Mauduyt,  in  the  *  Encyclop^e  M6thodique,* 
testifies  his  surprise  that  no  attempt  has  been  yet  made  to 
bring  those  beautiful  birds  aUve  to  Europe.  He  thinks  this 
might  be  done  by  substituting  for  the  berries,  which  ocmstitute 
their  ordinary  food,  crumbs  of  bread  moistened,  sap  of  tlie 
sugar-cane,  and  even  half  melted  and  softened  sugar.  But  the 
probability  is  that  this  plan  would  not  succeed,  as  the  great 
majcHity  of  these  birds  are  botli  insectivorous  and  frugivorous, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  such  experiments  have  been  made  in 
their  native  country  without  effect,  as  they  are  never  seen  there 
in  a  state  of  captivity. 

Among  the  cotingas,  the  most  remarkable  is  one  belonging 
to  the  division  of  procnias ;  the  Carunculated  Chatterer^  Lath. 
Ampelis  Carunculato,  Gml.  This  nngular  species,  says  M.  Le 
Vaillant,  is  known  at  first  sight  by  a  sort  of  feathered  caruncle 
which  it  has  on  the  forehead  (not  on  the  beak,  as  Buffon 
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avers.)  This  caronde,  the  nature  of  wlikh  is  muscular^i^^ 
and  altogether  wrinkledt  hangs  negligently  and  indifferently 
finom  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  beak  at  its  base*  Buffon 
assures  us,  that  this  bird  has  not  cmly  the  fiicul^  of  devadng 
this  carund^  but  also,  that  when  the  bird  is  animated  by  any 
passim,  the  caninde  swells,  is  elongated,  and  rises  perpendicu- 
larly by  means  of  air  introduced  through  an  aperture  wrought 
in  the  palate,  and  corresponding  with  the  tube  of  the  carunde, 
where  the  bird  can  retain  the  air.  This  error  of  Bufbo  is  the 
less  surprising,  as  all  the  carunculated  cotingas  whidi  he  saw 
were  prepared  in  such  a  way,  as  to  lead  directly  to  this  suppo- 
ation ;  in  fiurt,  the  preparers  of  birds  in  Cayenne,  from  whidi 
all  the  specimens  of  thb  spedes  in  the  French  cabinetscame, 
are  aooufilomed  to  run  a  small  stidc,  or  an  iron  wire,  forcibly 
through  the  palate  and  cramum  of  these  Urds,  into  the 
carunde,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  upright.  Bu£Rm  sup- 
posed this  part  to  be  hollow  naturaUy,  whereas  it  is  only 
made  so  by  art.  M.  Le  VaiOant  verified  this  point  on  an 
individual  brought  entire  firom  Surinam  in  spirits  of  wine.  In 
cuttmg  it  in  two  he  found  the  carunde  of  this  ampeHs  was  pre. 
dsdy  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  turkey,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  it  b  covered  with  small,  convex,  rounded,  and 
stiff  feathers.  This  gives  to  this  part,  when  elongated  and 
erect,  the  appearance  of  those  fine  branches  of  madripore, 
which  are  covered  with  small  white  shells,  and  may  be  seen  in 
many  collections.  We  are  even  ignorant,  says  M.  L.,  if  this 
bird  possesses  the  faculty  of  erecting  this  part  at  will,  (v  if,  like 
the  carunde  of  the  turkey-cock,  it  is  only  capable  of  elongation. 
It  is  possible,  that  the  musdes  of  winch  it  is  composed  may 
produce  either  effect ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  thane  is  no 
communication  between  the  palate  and  the  carunde,  which  is 
situated  predsdy  at  the  origin  of  the  forehead.  There  is  even 
in  this  place  a  slight  sinking,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  frontal 
bone  is  furrowed,  throughout  its  entire  length,  by  a  cavi^ 
which  appears  to  divide  it  into  two  equal  portiotts*    This  b 
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quite  perceptible  by  paseiDg  the  fioger  aknig  the  bird'»  bead. 
This  cavity  may  be  destined  to  receive  the  caruncle  in  its 
honstntal  dongation ;  if  so,  it  irould  appear  that,  instead  ot 
avcting  itself  pCTpendicularly,  it  only  extends  and  lies  alcmg 
the  head. 

In  the  individual  ezamioed  by  M.  Le  Vaillant,  the  caruncle 
was  of  a  conical  form,  almost  ten  lines  in  length,  and  four  at 
circumference  in  the  base,  and  tennioating  in  a  ptunt.  It 
could  be  drawn  out  nearly  two  inches.  In  its  natural  state 
the  featbcn  touched ;  but,  drawn  out  thus,  they  left  a  space 
between  tbem.  The  plumage  of  this  bird,  in  its  pwfect  state, 
18  of  a  dawling  white  over  all  parts  oT  the  body. 

The  Black-headed  Chatterer  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
figured.  We  presume  the  c^porate  turd  to  be  the  some  spedes 
as  that  described  by  Prince  Maximilian,  under  the  name  of 
PncniaM  MelavacepiuUiu,  which  M.  Temminck  refers  to  his 
genus  Carmarhinchot. 

The  spedmen  here  figured  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Athe- 
nsum  *  at  Plymouth.  The  bead,  neck,  and  throat  are  entirely 
black ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  beck  is  lightish  green-yclkw ; 
across  the  middle  of  the  black,  that  colour  assumes  a  darker 
shade,  but  it  again  becomes  light  as  it  approaches  the  tail ;  the 
wing-coverts  are  nearly  black  with  a  yellowish  edge  to  each 
feather ;  the  tail-feathers  are  dusky  gre 
lower  part  of  the  bird,  though  a  shade  '. 

Prince  Maximilian's  Procniaa  is  eai< 
underneath,  with  darker  transverse 
ippear  in  the  present  specimen.  In 
a|^>ear  to  be  the  same. 

•  We  cannot  pus  by  the  present  opportunity  of  bestowing  a  word,  how. 
erer  humble,  in  commendation  of  provindal  societies,  similar  to  the 
Athennum  at  Plymouth.  The  sdenees,  espedally  those  which  are 
grounded  essentially  on  observntioa,  are  materially  asnited  by  local 
exertions  ;  while  the  members  of  such  societies  have  an  honourable  object 
worthy  the  attentioa  of  liberal  rainds,  while  disengaged  from  the  necessary 
"   IS  of  life. 
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The  Gymnocepludus  is  about  the  mte  of  a  crow,  and  is 
remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  its  naked  head,  and  neck 
not  much  furnished  with  feathers.  Our  author,  fiiding  an 
analogy  between  its  bill  and  that  of  the  tyrants,  has  placed  it  at 
the  end  of  the  flycatchers;  but  M.  Le  Vaillant  considers  it  as 
belonging  essentially  to  the  cotingas,  by  its  bill,  feet,  and 
identity  of  habits.  The  amplitude  of  its  wings  has  been  ooik 
sidered  a  distinctive  character  from  the  cotingas.  *  This  M.  L^ 
says,  is  only  apparent,  arising  from  the  shcMtness  of  the  tail. 
Illiger  has  also  {daoed  it  in  the  genus  ampelis;  but,  says 
M.  Dumont,  if  the  head  is  feathered  in  early  life,  (which  M. 
Le  Vaillant  himself  affirms;)  if  the  nostrils  are  then  covered  like 
those  of  the  great  ootmga,  to  which  this  naturalist  approxi- 
mates it;  and  if  the  nudity  of  the  head  in  age  be  owing  to 
some  peculiar  habit  and  circumstances,  resembUng  those  whidi 
produce  a  similar  despoliation  in  crows,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
remove  it  from  the  cotingas,  to  which,  moreover,  its  mode  of 
subsistence  is  not  very  conformable. 

The  Jas£0bs  are  classed  by  Latham  and  Gmdin  with  the 
cotingas  of  Brisson.  M.  VioUot  makes  a  distinct  geous  of 
them,  and  they  form  a  sub-genus  of  the  cotingas  in  the  *  R^e 
Animal.' 

Of  the  two  species,  with  whidi  we  are  acquainted,  one  in- 
habits Europe,  the  other  America;  they  are  erratic  birds,  and 
travel  in  numerous  flocks,  but  remain  in  pairs  only  during 
hatchiug-time.  They  are  so  extremely  fond  of  the  society  of 
their  own  species,  that  from  the  moment  the  young  can  provide 
for  themselves,  all  those  in  the  same  district  unite  and  form 
very  considerable  flights.  They  are  baocivorous  Inrds;  all 
kinds  of  berries  suit  them,  but  they  prefer  soft  fruits  full  of 
juice.  When  such  food  is  rare,  they  live  on  insects.  They 
will  take  flies  on  the  wing  with  as  much  address  as  the  fly- 
catchers. The  American  species  nestles  on  trees ;  the  hatch 
consists  of  four  or  five  eggs ;  they  lay  usually  twice  a  year. 
The  mode  of  prc^gation  in  the  European  species  is  unknown* 
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The  jasean  of  Europe  are  erratic,  and  audiors  ar6  not 
agreed  as  to  the  native  country  of  the  species.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  it  inhabited  Bohemia,  and  it  has  received  a 
name  from  thence  ;  but  it  only  takes  that  country  in  its  pas- 
sage, as  it  does  many  others.  It  is  ranged  among  our  birds, 
though  but  rarely  seen  here. 

It  is  occasionally  observed  in  France,  but  only  in  the  depth 
of  the  severest  winters.  These  birds,  according  to  Latham, 
appear  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinbur]^ 
in  winter,  and  disappear  in  spring.  They  frequent  Italy,  but 
rarely  at  present,  though  formerly  they  used  to  arrive  there  ifi 
considerable  flocks.  They  pass  in  great  numbers  through  the 
various  countries  of  Germany,  but  do  not  remain  there  during 
'the  summer.  It  is  not  exactly  known  in  what  country  thej 
-nestle.  Some  say  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersbuigh. 
Linnseus  assumes  that  they  breed  in  countries  to  the  north  of 
Sweden ;  but  we  have  no  details  whatever  on  this  subject. 
The  jaseurs  (so  we  must  call  them,  as  the  word  chatterer  is 
applied  to  all  the  cotingas)  do  not  always  follow  the  same 
route  in  their  migrations,  nor  do  they  visit  the  same  countries 
.every  year.  They  are  generally  seen  in  the  same  places 
but  once  every  three  or  four  years,  and  sometimes  there  are 
intervals  of  even  six  and  nine  years  between  their  visits.  This 
spedes  is  spread  even  through  Siberia  and  other  northern 
dimates  of  Ana,  and  is  very  numerous  in  those  regions.  Ber- 
ries, grapes,  and  other  fruits  constitute  their  food.  This  bird, 
however,  is  not  nice,  and  is  very  much  prone  to  gormandise. 
It  will  eat  all  kinds  of  ins€jcts;  but  will  never  touch  grain, 
unless  it  is  pounded.  It  soon  grows  accustomed  to  the  cage, 
and  does  not  appear  to  regret  its  liberty  for  the  first  few  months; 
but  when  the  fine  weather  approaches,  it  grows  uneasy,  and, 
if  it  cannot  escape,  soon  dies  of  ennui  and  disgust. 

Except  during  hatching  time,  the  jaseurs  of  Europe  love 
society,  and  unite  in  great  flocks  during  the  winter  and  part 
of  the  spring.    Those  seen  alone  at  these  periods,  are  birds 
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which  have  lost  their  wbj.  Being  of  a  stupid  natuve*  they 
allow  themflelves  to  be  appioadied  easily,  and  ghre  inlo  a& 
kindsof  snares.  There  is  scarcely  any  birdmore  aient,  wfakh 
renders  both  its  French  and  English  names  somewhat  ludi- 
crcNis  misnomers.  But  this  is  nothing  new  in  omidicdogy .  It 
only  utters  from  time  to  time  a  futile  cry^  as  thus :  xi^zi^zL 
Prince  Anerqperg  says,  that  it  has  a  very  agreeable  song  during 
the  love  season;  but  it  is  quite  obtain  that  the  American 
jasenr,  or  chatterer,  has  no  such  thing  at  any  time. 

Both  the  American  and  European  spedes  are  conadoed 
good  lor  eating. 

The  DaoKGOs  of  Africa,  cbsenred  by  M.  Le  Vaillant,  Hve 
in  society,  and  assemble  towards  the  decline  of  day.  They 
are  very  turbulent,  and  utter  piercing  cries.  They  live  on 
insects,  and  prindpally  bees,  whence  they  are  denominated  by 
the  colonists  of  the  Cape,  bey-vreter  (&ee-eafer»),  and  by  those 
who  are  witnesses  of  their  nocturnal  meetings,  without  know- 
ing the  cause,  they  are  called  deywels  vogd^  (devUish  birdf.) 
They  nestle  on  trees,  and  lay  from  four  to  five  eggs.  Drongos 
are  also  found  in  various  parts  of  India,  which,  having  the 
same  external  characters  with  the  Afiican  drongos,  have  pro- 
bably the  same  habits.  It  is  useless  to  dwdl  on  them  any 
further,  as  we  can  add  nothing  interesting  to  the  details  of  the 
text. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  genus  of  the  Thbush.  There 
«re  two  natural  divisions  in  this  g^ius,  designated  by  the  Lads 
names  Merula  and  Turdusj  and  in  French,  Merles  and  Orwes. 
To  the  former  bf  these  we  shall  ^ve  the  English  appellation  of 
Blackbird^  to  the  latter  that  of  Thrush,  properly  so  called* 
A  third  division  has  been  formed  of  the  Mocking-birds^  in 
French  Moqueurs  *. 

*  In  thus  giving  the  familiar  denomination  of  a  species  to  a  groop,  or 
subdivision  of  animals,  we  only  follow  the  sjrstem  pretty  genera%  adopted 
by  naturalists,  and  particularly  by  flench  naturalists  at  present  It  is 
not  our  business,  as  humble  compilers,  to  attempt  innovation  or  reform ; 
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Though  the  plumage,  and  even  many  of  the  habits,  of  these 
birds,  present  remarkable  difPerences,  there  are  no 


but  we  cannot  avoid  observing  that  this  system  is  by  no  means  unobjec- 
tionable. It  is'  very  well  calculated  to  create  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  student  of  natural  history.  As  long  as  the  Linnseaa  system  of 
division  was  adhered  to,  there  could  be  noconfusion  in  this  way.  The 
name  of  a  species  might  safely  be  given  to  a  genus,  the  species  itself 
being  properly  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  epithet ;  but  when  naturalists 
saw  the  necessity  of  creating  sections  and  subdivisions  in  the  Unnsean 
orders  and  genera,  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  th^  had  also  seen  the 
necessity  of  characterising  such  groups,  not  by  trivial,  but  by  scientific 
names — ^not  by  names  formed  from  their  vernacular  and  fluctuating 
icfioms,  but  by  names  taken  from  those  languages,  which  long  prescrip- 
tion, intrinsic  exoellenoe,  stability,  and  universality  among  scholars  have 
consecrated  to  the  use  of  science.  The  contrary  practice  has  arisen  from 
an  overweening  national  vanity,  which  it  would  be  flattery  to  excuse  as 
patriotism— from  that  aspiration  after  universal  empire,  which  should 
receive  from  the  nations  of  Europe  as  efibctual  a  check  in  the  scientific, 
as  it  has  experienced  in  the  political  world.  Hie  observations  of  Mr. 
Vigors  (m  this  subject  are  so  admirable  to  the  purpose,  that  our  readers 
will  thank  us  fi)r  transcribing  them : 

**  This  attempt  at  superseding  the  use  of  scientific  names,  by  the  intro* 
dndion  of  French  nsmes,  is  beginning  to  l)e  earned  to  an  extent,  which 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  object  in  view.  In  almost  all  professed 
works  of  sdenoe,  it  is  the  French  word  that  is  quoted,  and  not  the  scien- 
tific In  the  very  '  Dictionnaire  ^  *  t>efore  us,  the  same  language  furnishes 
the  title  of  every  aitide  to  which  we  are  to  refer,  whether  belonging  to 
a  genus  or  a  species :  it  is  Perroquet  we  must  consult,  not  PiiUacus, 
The  French  word  is  everywhere  the  protagonist  of  the  piece,  and  if  the 
scientific  name  is  at  all  introduced,  it  is  in  the  character  of  an  humble 
companion  in  the  suite  of  synonymes.  If  this  practice  is  not  met  by  us 
with  decided  opposition  in  the  outset,  it  will  gain  a  head,  against  whkh 
we  shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  contend.  I  do  not  oppose  this  mode  of 
nomenclature  on  the  narrow  ground  of  every  language  having  an  equal 
right  with  the  French  to  become  the  language  of  science,  but  upon  the 
broad  principle,  that  there  should  be  but  one  common  language  in  science 
— that  every  nation  should  unite  in  one  universal  mode  of  nomenclature 
which  could  be  generally  understood — and  that  naturalists  should  endea- 
vour to  imitate  the  harmony  observable  throughout  the  objects  they 
cultivate,  by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  however  humble  these  may 
be — a  corresponding  harmony  in  their  language.  In  choosing  this  com- 
mon language,  it  is  unnecessary  to  contend  for  the  superior  claims  of  that 
which  is  founded  on  classical  authority.    Time  and  science  have  equally 

' '  Diet,  des  Sciences  Naturelles.* 
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ones  in  those  parts  of  the  body  from  wUcb  generic  charactav 
should  be  derived.  From  the  time  of  Linnssus,  the  black* 
birds,  thrushes,  and  mockers  have  been  comprised  under  the 
common  denomination  of  Turdtis,  Their  usual  .aliment  con- 
rists  of  berries^  insects,  and  worms.  The  bill,  in  general,  b 
of  equal  breadth  and  elevation  at  the  base,  and  afterwards 
laterally  compressed;  the  upper  mandible  is  convex,  and 
sloped  inwards  towards  the  point,  which  is  curved,  without 
forming  a  crotdiet,  or  being  notched  so  decidedly  as  the  lam- 
adse.  The  lower  mandible  is  straight ;  the  nostrils  are  ovoid, 
partly  covered  with  a  naked  membrane^  and  situated  near  the 
origin  of  the  beak;  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  furnished 
with  hairs  at  intervals,  the  alignement  of  which  is  compared 
by  Meyer  to  that  of  the  teeth  of  a  rake ;  the  tongue  is  carti- 
la^nous,  and  cleft  at  its  extremity ;  the  tarsus  is  longer  than 

sanctioned  the  use  of  it.  No  modem  terms,  however  important  to  the 
nation  which  furnishes  them,  cotdd  be  otherwise  than  trivial,  and  even 
ludicrous,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  in  comparison  vrith  words  derived  from 
a  Greek  or  Roman  source.  The  contentions  that  so  frequently  bieak 
out  among  the  chief  introducers  of  these  familiar  terms,  sufficiently 
proves  the  instability  of  the  foundation  on  which  they  wish  to  erect  their 
nomenclature ;  and  it  certainly  is  from  no  blind  partiality  that  I  would 
bestow  a  preference  on  such  words  as  Plyetalaphut,  MaerocereuMf 
Pezaporus^  or  even  Paite^miM,  over  such  names,  although  sanctioned 
by  the  pen  of  a  Buffon,  as  Crick,  and  Papegaiu,  Perruchet,  and  Per' 
riches.** — '  Zbol.  Jour.'  No.  ix.  Jan.  1827. 

Had  it  suited  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Vigors,  he  might  have  remarind 
further,  that  French  writers  cany  this  rage  for  GaUiciting  into  almost 
all  subjects,  as  well  as  natural  history.  Nor  is  it  entirely  the  growth  of 
the  present  day,  though  it  has  latterly  assumed  an  alarming  luxuriance. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  the  French  have  travestied  all  the  proper  names 
of  classical  antiquity.  In  anatomy  and  comparative  anatomy  they  have 
translated  literally  into  French  the  Latin  terms,  which  sometimes  pro- 
duces an  effect  sufficiently  ludicrous,  as,  for  instance,  crura  terebeMi^ 
*'  Jambeg  de  la  cervelle,**  &c.  It  is  at  all  times  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  foreign  student,  desirous  of  avaiUng  himself  of  their  works.  Even 
when  they  are  forced  to  use  the  scientific  term  in  the  singular  number, 
they  take  care  to  Frenchify  it  as  far  as  possible,  by  adding  an  « to  form 
the  plural.  All  this  absurdity  would  not  be  worth  remarking,  but  for 
the  serious  impediment  which  it  opposes  to  the  extension  of  science. — 
E.P. 
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the  intennediste  of  the  three  front  toes,  and  has  the  exterior 
toe  cemented  to  its  base;  the  internal  toe  is  free;  the  first 
remex  very  short,  and  the  others  variable  in  their  respective 
kngth. 

In  consequence  of  the  disposition  of  colours  in  the  plumage 
of  these  birds,  Montbeillard  made  a  separation  of  the  thrushes 
from  the  blackUrds,  as  in  the  former  the  breast  is  dappled,  or 
speckled  (in  French  griveld^  whence  the  name  grive) ;  and 
in  the  latter,  the  colours  are  either  uniform,  or  distributed 
in  large  masses.  Among  the  first,  the  sexes  o£^  but  few 
differences ;  among  the  second  they  are  much  more  marked. 
The  moulting,  which  appears  to  be  generally  simple,  also 
occasions  some  changes  in  the  spots  and  bands ;  but  this  effect 
takes  place  in  both  families.  Relatively  to  manners  and  habits, 
the  thrushes  proper  are,  in  general,' erratic  birds,  and,  when 
they  emigrate,  form  numerous  assemblages,  especially  the 
red-wing  and  fidd-fare.  The  blackbirds,  on  the  contrary, 
live  generally  isolated,  or  in  families,  and  are  so  sedentary  that 
they  will  not  quit  their  peculiar  districts,  where,  if  they  are 
not  disturbed,  they  will  nestle  every  year,  and  not  unfrequently 
on  the  same  bush  or  tree,  and  even  repairing  the  old  nest, 
when  it  is  not  too  far  gone.  If  they  do  remove  a  litde,  accord* 
ing  to  the  season,  it  is  only  to  descend  from  the  mountains 
into  the  plain,  or  to  pass  from  a  place  become  too  dry,  and 
desdtute  of  fruits,  into  some  neighbouring  spot  where  fruits 
and  water  are  more  abundant.  Some  naturalists  set  down  as 
a  mark  peculiar  to  the  blackbirds  only,  the  vertical  motion  of 
the  tail  up  and  down,  which  is  very  frequent  with  them,  and 
almost  always  accompanied  with,  a  trembling  of  the  wings,  and 
a  short  interrupted  cry.  This,  however,  has  also  been  ob- 
served with  the  field-fares,  particularly  those  of  Canada,  whose 
cry  then  resembles  that  of  the  common  blackbird. 

The  order  in  which  Montbeillard  has  described  the  birds 
of  thb  genus,  is,  first  treating  of  the  thrushes  proper,  and 
mockers,  and  then  of  the  blackbirds.    M.  VieiUot  has  divided 
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the  great    genus  TurduM  into  three   sectioiis^    the  first  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  thrushes  proper,  die  aeooiid  to  the 
bkckbirds,  and  the  third  to  the  mockers.     M.  Temminck, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Manual  of  Omitbologj/  divided 
the  birds  of  the  same  genus  into  three  sections,  aooording 
to   their  manners  and  habits,    under  the  denomination  of 
SylvaifiMj  SaxiooUs^  and  Biverains,  (woodland,  rock,   and 
river-haunting  Inrds.)    Those  of  the  first  section,  nestle  and 
live  in  woods,  bushes,  parks,  gardens,  emigrating  in  troops, 
and  subsisting  almost  entirdy  on  berries,  except  si  the  epoch 
when  they  are  bringing  up  their  young,  in  which  their  prin- 
dpal  aliment  consists  of  insects.    Those  of  the  second  section 
inhabit  predpitous  cliffs,  and  the  rocky  portions  of  the  high- 
est mountains,  in  the  clefts  of  which  they  live  in  solitude^  and 
have  thus  some  relations'  with  SaxicolOf  but  differ  from  that 
sub-genus  in  the  colour  of  the  caudal  quills,  the  nugority  of 
which  are  red,  and  the  two  intermediate  ones  black,  while  the 
tail  of  the  true  saxioola,  most  generally  exhibits  large  masses 
of  white.     Those  of  the  third  section  do  not  quit  humid 
places,  and  live  among  reeds,  and  their  nourishment  piincipally 
consists  of  flies  and  aquatic  insects.     This  last  section  compre- 
hended the  I\irdus  Arundinaceug  of  Linna&us;    but  MM. 
Meyer  and  Cuvier,  omsidering  that  these  river-birds  exhiUted 
more  relations  with  the  numerous  species  of  sylvia  which 
inhaint  the  water  side,  have  united  the  last-mentioned  qpedes 
to  Sylvia ;  and  M.  Temminds,  in  imitation  of  them,  has  sup- 
pressed his  third  section* 

TurduB  and  Sylina  presoit  in  their  general  attributes  so 
much  analogy  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  trace  between  them 
a  line  of  distinction.  We  accordingly  find  that  many  natu- 
ralists range  with  tnrdus  spedes  which  others  class  with  the 
sylvia  and  motadUa  of  Linnsus.  The  turduB  coronatus  of  La- 
tham is,  for  instance,  a  motadlla  with  Gmelin,  and  the  tardus 
triochoa  of  Grmelin  is  a  sylvia  with  Latham.  The  passage  of 
one  genus  to  another  is  so  nearly  imperceptible^  that  it  is  next 
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to  impossible  to  draw  the  line.  *^  A  spotted  waibler,*^  says  M. 
Vieillot,  *^  is  to  my  eye  nothing  but  a  thrush  in  miniature.'* 
From  all  this,  it  really  appears  that  one  of  these  two  genera 
must  be  purely  artificial,  since  we  can  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  without  being  enabled  to  seize  any  tangible  point  of 
difference  between  them.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  losda 
and  fringilla  of  Linnaeus,  and  with  a  great  many  other  genera, 
as  the  Baron  has  most  clet^rly  proved  in  the  '  R^gne  Animal.^ 

If  we  consult  again  the  habits,  manners,  and  instinct  of  the 
birds  which  compose  the  meruline  group,  we  shall  find  many 
which  do  not  differ  in  this  respect  fiK>m  stumus«  Among 
others,  we  may  particularly  remark  this  affinity  in  the  African 
species,  described  by  M,  Le  Vaillant 

Thrushes  fuopbb.  In  all  systems  of  ornithology  the 
thrushes  and  blackbirds  have  been  united  in  the  same  genus, 
according  to  the  generic  characters  common  to  both.  Mont* 
beillard,  as  we  have  above  observed,  has  divided  the  genus  into 
two  families.  His  remark  on  this  occasion  is  worth  notice. 
**  The  generality  of  mankind,^  says  he,  *^  appear  to  me  to  have 
acted  more  wisely  than  naturalists  in  giving  distinct  names  to 
things  that  are  really  distinct/*  The  French  name  griv9 
has,  then,  been  properly  used  to  distinguish  the  birds  of  diis 
genus  which  have  the  plumage  marked  with  spots  pretty  regu- 
larly disposed. 

Four  species  of  the  thrush  live  in  our  climates:  the  thrush 
properly  so  called,  the  missel,  the  redwing,  and  the  field£EU«. 
The  two  former  pass  the  entire  year  in  France,  and  also  in  the 
southern  parts  of  this  country.  They  have  a  very  agreeable 
song,  espedally  the  thrush  proper^  which  is  also  called  the 
song-thrush.  Dr.  Iiatham  seems  to  think  that  this  bird  shifts 
its  quarters  in  winter,  in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland. 
It  probably  leaves  the  country,  or  retires  to  the  tUck  and 
solitary  woods.  Both  these  species  are  distinguished  by  never 
uniting  in  flocks  for  the  purposes  of  migration.    Thrir  plu- 
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mage  has  many  traits  of  oonfomiity  in  colour  and  diatri- 
budon. 

The  redwings  and  fieldfares  seldom  appear  among  us  untfl 
mutumn,  remain  during  the  winter,  and  live  in  large  flocks. 
Thej  scarcely  ever  nestle  here,  and  depart  in  spring,  as  they 
arrived  in  autumn,  in  numerous  assemblages.  As  they  quit 
us  at  the  qpodi  of  pairing,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  their 
love-notes.  Often,  previously  to  their  departure,  they  are 
heard  chirping  all  together,  but  in  this  loud  noisy  concert  it 
would  be  vain  to  seek  for  harmony. 

In  all  the  spedes  the  males  and  females  are  of  the  same  sise, 
and  their  livery  is  pret^  similar.  The  colours,  however,  are 
more  lively  and  better  defined  in  the  males.  Bories,  fruit, 
and  insects  constitute  the  food  of  all.  To  these  aliments  they 
j<Mn  earth-worms,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they  are  observed  to 
be  very  eager  after  nun.  They  also  feed  on  snails,  which, 
during  winter,  they  seek  in  those  places  most  exposed  to  the 
sun. 

Their  flesh  is  excellent  for  eating,  eflpedally  that  of  the 
thrush,  and  the  redwing  when  fiit*  In  the  vintage  time»  in  the 
southern  countries,  it  especially  acquires  that  delicacy  and 
exquisite  flavour  which  occasion  this  small  game  to  be  much 
sought  after  by  gourmands.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  in 
high  esteem.  It  is  said  to  possess  qualities  which,  if  real, 
should  raider  it  still  more  estimable.  It  excites,  say  its  euk>- 
ffxasy  the  appetite,  fortifies  the  stomach,  improves  the  juices, 
and  is  easy  of  digestion.  It  is,  therefcnre,  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly  wholesome  for  convalescent  subjects.  It  never  produces 
any  bad  effect,  provided  it  be  not  eaten  to  excess.  It  has  been 
also  thought  in  medicine  to  be  an  excellent  anti-epileptic; 
this  quality  it  is  said  to  derive  from  the  Inrd  feeding  on  mistle- 
toe, to  which  the  same  virtue  has  been  attributed. 

It  may  not  be  unamumng  to  our  readers  to  notice  the  manner 
in  which  the  Romans,  with  whom  thrushes  held  the  first  rank 
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ftmoDg  the  feathered  game,  preserved  these  birds  throughout 
the  entire  year,  and  fattened  them  in  their  extensive  aviaries. 

Each  of  these  contained  many  thousands  of  thrushes,  black- 
birds, and  other  birds  good  for  eating.  They  were  so  nume- 
rous in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  that  thrushes  dung  was 
employed  as  manure  to  fertilize  the  land.  It  was  also  em- 
ployed to  fatten  oxen  and  pigs.  The  thrushes  were  kept  very 
closely  confined,  and  considerably  crowded,  fiut  their  food 
was  abundant  and  well  chosen,  and  they  grew  fat  rapidly. 
These  aviaries  were  vaulted  pavilions,  furnished  within  with  a 
great  quantity  of  roosts.  The  doors  were  very  low,  there 
were  but  few  windows,  and  always  so  turned,  that  the  prison- 
ers could  see  neither  the  woods  nor  country,  nor  even  the  birds 
which  hovered  outside,  so  that  nothing  might  hinder  them  from 
growing  fat.  They  were  only  left  as  much  light  as  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  distinguish  what  they  chiefly  wanted. 
They  were  fed  with  millet,  which  was  peeled  and  pounded  and 
formed  into  a  kind  of  paste  with  bruised  figs  and  flour; 
besides  which  they  received  berries  of  the  mastick-tree,  of 
myrtle,  and  of  ivy,  and  every  thing  which  could  render  their 
flesh  succulent  and  high  flavoured*  A  small  rivulet  of  running 
water  traversed  the  aviary,  for  them  to  drink  from.  Those 
which  were  intended  to  be  eaten  in  succession,  received  for 
twenty  days  before  they  were  taken  for  that  purpose  an  aug« 
mentation  of  the  best  nutriment.  Particular  care  was  taken 
to  make  such  as  seemed  fit  for  the  table  pass  very  quietly  into  a 
particular  place  which  communicated  with  the  aviary,  and  they 
were  not  taken  until  the  communication  had  been  closely  shut, 
to  prevent  the  others  from  being  disturbed.  To  make  them 
support  their  captivity  with  greater  patience,  the  aviary  was 
carpeted  with  green  branches,  and  fresh  turf,  often  renewed, 
and  in  fact,  the  better  the  proprietor  understood  his  own  inter- 
ests the  better  the  birds  were  treated.  This  method  succeeded 
almost  invariably  in  taming  birds,  however  recently  they  might 

have  been  imprisoned.    Those,  however,  which  had  been  newly 
Vol.  VI.  2  M 
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taken  were  kept  for  some  time  in  small  separate  aTiaries;  and 
the  better  to  accustom  them  to  captivity,  they  were  given  as 
companions  those  who  had  been  already  habituated  to  thdr 
prison. 

The  Roman  poets  mention  these  thrushes  in  many  places. 
Horace  declares  a  thrush  to  be  a  very  appropriate  present  from 
a  legacy  hunter  to  a  rich  old  man : 

"  -— Turdus, 
Sive  aliud  pdvum  dabitur  tibi ;  devolet  ffluc 
Res  ubi  magna  nitet  domino  sene.'* 

Again  he  puts  the  praises  of  a  thrush  into  the  mouth  of  a 
gormandizing  spendthrift. 

*'  Gum  sit  obeso 
Nil  melius  turdo.*" 

And  Martial  gives  it  the  first  rank  among  esculent  birds,  as 
he  does  to  the  hare  among  quadrupeds. 

"  Inter  aves  turdus,  si  quis  me  judice  certet. 
Inter  quadrupedes  gloria  prima  lepus  ?** 

The. fieldfare  and  the  redwing  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  Turdi  of  the  Roman  writers. 

On  the  approach  of  vintage  time  innumerable  flocks  of 
thrushes  quit  the  northern  regions  of  Liqpland  and  Siberia, 
and  their  abundance  is  so  great  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  that  Klein  assures  us  that  the  dty  of  Dantzic  alone 
consumes  every  year  eighty  thousand  pairs  of  them.  The  dif- 
ferent species  do  not  all  arrive  at  the  same  time.  The  thrushes 
proper,  or  the  song-thrushes,  make  their  appearance  first,  then 
come  the  redwings,  and  finally  the  fieldfares  and  missels.  Thcj 
stop  in  various  places,  especially  where  they  find  the  most 
abundant  food,  and  the  most  easily  obtained.  They  thus  cou* 
tinue  their  route  southward,  arrive  in  certain  countries  Boaoet 
or  later,in  greater  or  less  numbers  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  winds  and  the  changes  of  temperature.    This  is  universally 
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the  case  with  all  the  birds  which  are  driven  from  the  north,  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  Of  the  migratory  thrushes,  some 
nestle  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  others  continue 
th^  course  even  into  Africa.  They  arrive,  Sonnini  tells  us, 
in  Egypt  in  the  month  of  October,  and  do  not  leave  that  coun- 
try until  March.  They  remain  at  no  great  distance  from  habi- 
tations, and  seek  the  shades  of  the  orange  and  citron  groves 
which  adorn  some  districts  of  lower  Egypt.  They  do  not  all, 
however,  proceed  so  far  south.  Many  remain  during  the 
winter  in  our  more  northern  climates,  where  tolerably  numerous 
flocks  of  redwings  and  fieldfares  are  to  be  seen  during  this 
season.  They  frequent  the  meadows,  and  the  green  borders 
of  woods,  of  which  they  quit  the  interior. 

There  are  mote  snares  laid,  perhaps,  for  thrushes  than  for 
any  other  birds,  and  the  pursuit  of  them  is  very  profitable. 
Those  which  are  most  easily  taken  in  snares  or  nooses  are  the 
song-thrush  and  the  redwing.  These  snares  are,  as  every 
body  knows,  composed  of  a  few  horsdiairs  twbted  together 
and  forming  a  running  knot.  They  are  set  around  juniper 
trees,  &c.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  fountain  or  pond. 
If  the  snares  are  properly  set,  in  a  well-chosen  place,  many 
hundreds  of  thrushes  may  be  caught  in  a  day,  while  they,  are 
.on  their  passage.  Snares  are  also  employed  baited  with  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  berries,  and  pku%d  along  the  hedges. 

Thrushes  are  also  caught  in  nets  in  the  following  ways. 

The  Spider-net  is  used,  and  so  called  because  it  envelopes 
the  birds  in  the  same  way  that  spiders  entangle  fiies  in  their 
web.  As  these  spider-nets  are  much  used  in  Italy  and  the 
South  of  France,  for  catching  not  only  thrushes  but  becaficos 
and  other  birds,  we  shall  give  a  short  description  of  them. 
The  spider^net  is  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  by  nine  or  ten  wide : 
it  is  composed  of  three  nets,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  the 
largest,  and  is  usually  made  of  silk  or  thread,  but  silk  is  the  best 
The  two  others  are  of  packthread,  and  their  meshes  are  square. 

This  net  is  sometimes  gathered  up  from  one  knot  to  another, 
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about  a  foot  in  height,  and  sometimes  stretched  to  its  entire 
capacity  of  tension.  Each  compartment  of  this  net  is  about 
two  feet  square ;  it  is  furnished  at  the  top  with  rings  of  horn  or 
iron  which  slide  easily.  For  hoisting  and  adjusting  the  net 
there  are  two  little  cords,  called  master-cordsy  because  they 
sustain  the  net  by  means  of  the  rings.  The  net  is  usually  set 
in  the  middle  of  a  hedge ;  it  is  attached  to  two  light  poles  of 
about  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  pointed  and  ironed  at  the  thick 
end,  and  to  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  pulley  to  hoist  and 
extend  the  net  with  greater  facility  :  being  once  spread,  it  is 
fixed,  towards  the  ground  below,  by  the  packthreads,  which 
hang  down,  and  which  are  almost  two  feet  distant  from  each 
other.  The  middle  net  is  then  slack,  and  gathered  in  a  heap ; 
but  they  draw  it  with  a  stick,  through  the  squares  of  the  other, 
especially  towards  the  centre,  that  the  birds  may  be  entangled 
more  easily :  in  this  part  a  sort  of  purse  is  formed  at  eadi  square 
when  the  net  is  elevated. 

In  Switzerland,  they  use,  for  thrushes,  nets  of  this  descrip- 
tion, about  fifty  feet  long  by  fifteen  high.  There  are  several 
companies  of  fowlers,  and  each  company  has  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
of  these  nets,  which  are  laid  with  two  poles  crossed,  and 
planted  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  and  by  cordages  to  the 
edge  of  some  lofty  wood.  Then  the  fowlers  beat  die  bushes 
for  about  half  a  league,  and  force  the  thrushes  to  advance 
gently  into  the  nets. 

The  net  called  rafte  is  used  during  the  night.  This  net  is 
counter-meshed,  and  usually  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  by  ten 
high.  The  poles,  which  are  attached  on  each  side  of  it,  must 
be  very  light,  and  about  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  long.  There 
is  little  difPerence,  in  general,  between  the  formation  of  this 
net  and  the  spider-net.  The  best  nights  for  operation  are  the 
darkest;  they  are  most  advantageous  when  there  is  least 
wind :  fog  is  even  very  favourable. 

.  When  the  fowlers  have  <fiscovered  hedges  which  aflbrd  a 
shelter  to  thrushes  and  blackbirds  during  the  night,  they  are 
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certain  to  catch  an  abundance  of  them,  provided  they  act  with 
dexterity.  Four  persons  are  necessary  to  conduct  this  sport ; 
one  carries  a  lighted  torch,  two  others  hold  the  net,  and  a 
fourth,  called  in  French  the  traqueur^  incloses  the  bushes. 
He,  who  carries  the  torch,  remains  about  twenty  paces  from 
the  end  of  the  hedge ;  when  the  nei  is  spread,  the  traqueur 
commences  at  the  extremity  of  the  hedge  opposite  to  the  net, 
and  the  other  two  hold  the  net  at  a  proportionate  height.  The 
most  profound  silence  must  be  observed,  and  the  torch  must 
not  be  lit  until  they  begin  to  beat  the  hedge.  According  to 
the  positions,  now  described,  of  the  fowlers,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  net  is  between  the  torch-bearer  and  the  traqueur, 
and  the  birds  between  this  last  and  the  net.  The  birds, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  take  wing,  and  direct  their  flight 
towards  the  torch,  and  consequently  precipitate  themselves 
into  the  net  It  should  not  be  lowered  to  take  out  the  birds 
until  the  traqueur  comes  up.  The  net  should  always  be 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  side  on  which  the  wind 
blows  upon  the  hedges  and  bushes;  for  it  is  observed,  that 
birds  never  sleep  but  with  their  heads  with  the  wind.  Autumn 
and  Spring,  when  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  are  on  their 
passage,  are  the  proper  periods  for  catching  them  in  g^reat 
quantities,  because  they  then  repose  in  large  flocks,  in  the 
hedges  sheltered  from  the  wind. 

Fowlers  in  France  also  make  use  of  moveable  huts  (hutte$ 
ambulantetjt  which  are  very  convenient  for  killing  numbers  of 
thrushes  during  the  vintage  time.  These  birds  never  repose  in 
the  vineyards,  but  retire  into  the  neighbouring  woods  and 
thickets ;  and  generally  rest  once  or  twice  on  the  most  exposed 
trees.  The  hunters  have  each  a  hut,  which  they  place  near  the 
tree  which  they  judge  most  advantageous,  and  there  each 
awaits  his  game,  which  he  kills  easily.  It  is  remarked  that  the 
riper  the  grapes  are,  the  more  frequently  the  birds  repose 
themselves:  they  appear,  as  it  were,  intoxicated;  and  every 
kind  of  snare  succcetls  in  taking  them  at  this  time. 
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for  entire  boon.  It  fiahiiHio  its  boIcs  fron  tlie  isailji  dsjfv  of 
fpnng  to  tlie  moodicif  AngaiitflDd  aooMtiiiKs  Ittter ;  itisoftcB 
heaid  with  ns  m  early  ai  Fehnuffy.  At  other  times  these 
throdies  hare  only  a  fittle  wfaistb^  note,  whidi  may  be 
expressed  by  the  syllables  z^tp,  xipp.  In  flying  away,  they 
particularly  utter  this  cry,  which  may  be  perfiBctly  imitated  by 
placing  the  end  of  the  finger  in  the  mouth,  pRsnng  it  strong 
with  the  lips,  and  drawing  it  quickly  away.  In  this  manner 
they  are  driven  into  mares,  and  attracted  within  reach  of  gun- 
shot. 

This  thrush  makes  its  nest  in  bushes,  and  sometimes  on 

a  branch  of  a  tree  against  the  trunk,  about  ten  or  a  dosen  feet 

high :  the  exterior  is  composed  of  dry  herbs  and  moss,  and  the 

interior  of  straws,  cemented  with  day  and  rotten  wood.    The 

eggs  are  five  or  six  in  number,  of  a  pale  blue,  with  a  alight 

greenish  cast,  and  some  reddish  and  black  spots.    The  male 

and  female  share  the  incubation.    After  the  first  brood  is 

hatchedi  the  latter  recommences  a  second,  and  sometimes  even 

a  tliird,  especially  when  the  first  has  not  thriven.    Each  brood 

goes  separately,  and  the  little  ones  diqierse  When  they  are 

strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.    These  thrushes  do 
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dot  fly  in  flocks ;  still  many  are  found  together,  or  at  no  great 
distance  from  each  other.  The  species  is  extended  thiough 
aU  Europe,  is  fonder  of  woods  than  other  places,  especially  of 
such  as  abound  in  maple  trees.  These  thrushes  possess  no 
great  degree  of  cunning,  and  suffer  themselves  easily  to  be 
taken  with  snares  and  bird-calls.  When  they  cannot  find  fruits 
and  berries,  they  subsist  on  snails,  insects,  and  worms.  This  is 
the  reason  that  they  are  found  on  the  ground  so  frequently  in 
the  woods,  and  at  the  foot  of  hedges  and  bushes,  especially 
those  which  border  submerged  meadows.  When  they  are 
looked  at,  they  manifest  then:  displeasure  by  a  gnashing  of 
the  bill. 

To  bring  up  this  bird  in  a  cagei  it  must  be  taken  young, 
so  that  it  will  sing  all  the  better.  It  is  fed  with  a  sort  of 
paste,  sudi  as  is  made  for  nightingales,  or  it  may  be  made  with 
crumb  of  bread,  rape-seed,  or  hemp-seed  bruised,  and  meat  cut 
small.  This  aHment  is  varied  with  grapes  or  other  fruits  of 
which  the  bird  is  fond.  This  thrush  is  susceptible  of  educa- 
tion, leams  even  to  speak,  and  whistles  very  agreeably  many 
airs  of  the  bird-organ  and  flageolet.  It  will  live  in  captivity 
generally  from  seven  to  eight  years. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  thrush,  but  all  of  them 
accidental.  Among  these  may  be  remarked  the  white  thrush, 
whose  plumage,  however,  is  not  in  general  of  a  pure  white.  On 
some  parts  of  the  body  spots  of  a  feeble  shade  and  undefined 
,  form  are  observable.  In  other  individuals  the  plumes  of  the 
back  are  mixed  with  brown,  and  some  red  is  observable  on  the 
breast.  Sometimes  the  top  of  the  head  alone  is  white,  and  at 
others  there  is  only  seen  a  demi-coDar  of  this  hue. 

The  Chochij  or  thrush  of  Paraguay,  utters  a  singular  sound 
towards  the  settbg  of  the  sun  during  the  hatching  season :  it 
cries  in  a  melancholy  tone  like  the  mewling  of  a  cat,  yet  during 
the  day,  at  the  same  epoch,  its  song  is  varied,  frequent,  and 
agreeable.  It  preludes  with  the  syllables  chochi^hochi'toropi^ 
repeated  thres  or  four  times,  from  which  M.  Vieillot  has  given 
it  its  name. 
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The  cliochi  composes  its  nest  of  small  and  very  flexible 
branches,  furnished  with  slips  of  roots,  and  covered  with  an 
extremely  thick  coating  of  cow<lung,  mixed  with  sand. 

The  Minsel  ( Turdtis  Viscivorus)  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
Eumpean  thrushes.  It  is  like  many  other  birds  that  people 
our  woods  and  orchards,  partly  migratory,  and  partly  seden- 
tary. In  Lorraine,  according  to  Dr.  Lottinger,  the  missels 
quit  the  mountains  at  the  approach  of  winter,  always  fly  in 
flocks  in  spring  and  autumn,  return  in  March,  and  nestle  in 
the  forests  with  which  these  mountains  are  covered.  In  Brie, 
according  to  Hebert,  the  correspondent  of  Buffon,  they  do  not 
unite  in  flocks  at  any  season  of  the  year.  If  those  two  ob- 
servers speak  of  the  same  species  of  thrush,  it  would  appear 
that  its  habits  are  not  the  same  in  all  countries.  The  greater 
number  of  the  missels  quit  our  northern  climates  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  but  some  remain.  Those  certainly  do  not 
live  in  flocks  like  the  fieldfares,  but  in  families.  They  pair  in 
the  month  of  January,  and  once  coupled,  each  pair  lives  sepa- 
rately. 

The  missel  is  one  of  the  first  of  our  sedentary  birds  which 
announce  the  return  of  spring;  for  even  so  early  as  the  fine 
days  of  February  the  male  perches  on  the  top  of  a  very  lofty 
tree,  and  puts  forth  a  varied  song,  which,  though  remarkably 
loud,  is  not  destitute  of  harmony.  The  female  makes  her  nest 
even  previously  to  the  setting  in  of  spring,  and  places  it  on 
large  trees,  but  more  generally  on  those  of  a  middling  height* 
She  constructs  it  in  the  bifurcations  of  the  principal  branches, 
employs  moss,  leaves,  and  large  weeds  outside,  cemented  with 
earth,  and  carpets  the  nest  with  fine  plants  within,  horsehair,  and 
wool,  and  covers  the  exterior  very  artfully  with  moss  like  that 
which  grows  on  the  tree  itself.  She  seldom  lays  more  than 
four  eggs,  of  obscure  white,  spotted  with  brown,  and  the  male 
partakes  the  incubation.  They  feed  the  young  ones  with 
caterpillars,  small  worms,  slugs,  and  snails,  whose  shells  they 
break.    A  second  brood  is  generally  hatched  after  the  first, 
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and  when  both  are  ended  the  families  unite,  and  add  to  the 
aliments  just  mentioned  various  kinds  of  berries,   cherries, 
grapes,  and  other  fruits.  In  winter  they  feed  on  flax-seed,  hops, 
ivyberries,  buckthorn,  and  particularly  misletoe ;  from  which 
our  name  of  missel-thrush  is  given  to  them.    In  Burgundy 
they  are  called  DraineSy  from  a  peculiar  cry  which  they  con- 
tinually repeat,  either  as  a  rallying  or  a  warning  agnal,  and 
which  has  some  fancied  resemblance  to  this  word.    Montbeillard 
tells  us  that  the  missel-thrushes  are  very  pacific  in  their  man- 
ners ;  but  Le  Vaillant,  with  more  appearance  of  truth,  declares 
that  his  observation  is  without  foundation.    They  are,  in  fact, 
of  a  quarrelsome  nature,  and  often  fight  either  for  food  or  the 
choice  of  a  companion.    The  males  are  more  numerous  than  the 
females,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  see  two  or  three  of  them  disputing 
so  bitterly,  that  they  forget  their  natural  distrust,  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  approached  very  closely.     The  combat  does 
not  cease  until  the  most  feeble  have  abandoned  both  the  object 
of  their  quarrel,  and  the  district  which  she  inhabits.     Those 
which  establish  themselves  in  orchards  prove  very  vigilant 
sentinels  for  our  poultry,  which  they  always  warn  of  the  ap- 
proach of  birds  of  prey.    They  seek  to  take  under  their  pro- 
tection all  the  little  birds  which  nestle  in  the  same  quarter  with 
themselves.     If  a  kestril,  a  hawk,  a  crow,  or  a  jay  should 
appear  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  male  directly  announces  its 
presence  by  a  cry  of  uneasiness ;  the  fonale  joins  him,  and  on 
their  united  cries,  repeated  with  every  tone  and  accent   of 
anger,  an  entire  cohort  of  little  birds,  especially  finches,  join 
with  them  in  pursuit  of  the  common  enemy,  and  succeed  in 
terrifying  him,  and  obliging  him  to  take  to  flight  before  his 
feeble  adversaries. 

The  missels  are  very  distrustful,  much  more  so  than  the 
blackbirds.  It  is  very  difficult  to  surprise  them,  except  at 
hatching  time ;  then  they  can  be  approached  moreea^ly :  they 
are  so  much  absorbed  in  the  care  of  incubation,  that  they  will 
allow  themselves  sometimes  to  be  taken  on  the  nest.     They 
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generally  escape  all  kinds  of  snares,  and  can  never  be  caught 
with  the  bird-call.  They  are  sometimes  observed  to  join  with 
the  finches  in  insulting  the  howlers,  which  daylight  has  sur- 
prised out  of  their  retreat.  The  missel  may  be  sometimes 
taken  by  the  noose,  but  not  so  frequently  as  the  song-thrush 
and  the  redwing.  Theur  flesh  is  not  so  much  in  estimation  as 
that  of  other  thrushes,  at  least  in  our  more  northern  dimatfs, 
which  is  attributable  to  the  sort  of  aliment  on  which  they 
subsist  When  they  live  on  grapes,  dives,  and  other  succulent 
fruits,  its  flavour  must  be  equal  to  that  of  the  flesh  of  the 
others ;  but  hips,  flax-seed,  and  berries  in  general,  which  are 
deficient  in  nutritive  qualities,  impart  to  it  a  disagreeable  taste, 
and  cannot  produce  the  delicate  fat  which  renders  the  other 
thrushes  so  highly  esteemed  in  some  places  as  an  article  of 
game.  These  birds  must  be  taken  in  the  nest,  when  they  are 
first  covered  with  feathers,  if  they  are  meant  to  be  tamed. 
Crumbs  of  bread  steeped  in  water,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs,  con- 
stitute a  proper  food  for  them  at  this  season ;  when  they  will 
eat  of  their  own  accord  they  may  have  worms,  snails,  berries 
of  various  kinds,  and  minced  apples. 

The  Fieldfare  of  Canada  (7.  Migratariiu)  is  a  well-tem- 
pered and  fiftmUiar  bird.  Its  song  is  more  varied  and  melo- 
dious than  that  of  the  missel,  and  has  equal  compass;  its 
throat  is  more  flexible ;  it  is  heard  to  utter  the  short  inter- 
rupted cry  of  our  blackbird,  which  it  aooxnpanies  with  a 
gnashing  of  the  beak,  a  vertical  motion  of  the  tail,  and  slight 
tremor  of  the  wings.  It  generally  places  its  nest  on  trees  of 
middling  size,  and  composes  it  of  small  roots  and  dried  herbs, 
bound  together  with  a  cement  of  clay.  This  nest  perfectly 
resembles  that  of  our  song-thrush ;  the  ^gs  are  four  or  five 
in  number,  of  a  dear  blue,  varied  with  obscure  spots. 

The  fieldfares  come  among  us  from  the  north  of  Europe, 
in  November  and  December.  They  delight  in  faUow-lands, 
in  places  where  flax-seed  is  found.  Towards  the  end  of  win- 
ter they,  prefer  humid  meadows,  and  .do  not  frequent  woods. 
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eept  to  pass  the  night  there.  During  this  entire  seascm  they 
live  in  society,  travel  together,  and  remain  all  the  winter 
vrithout  separating,  perch  all  on  the  same  or  the  most  neigh- 
bouring trees ;  it  is  not  rare  to  see  them  assembled  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  in  places  where  the  lotus 
grows,  the  fruit  of  which  they  eat  with  avidity.  The  field- 
fives  also  subsist  on  slugs  and  worms,  which  they  are  observed 
to  pursue  eagerly  after  rain  in  humid  soils,  or  grounds  newly 
ploughed.  Whad  these  aliments  are  wanting,  they  eat  misletoe, 
and  various  berries,  among  which  are  those  of  the  whitethorn. 
They  disappear  in  spring,  but  a  few  remain  to  the  end  of 
AjMil.  Then  they  are  found  in  pairs,  as  this  is  the  coupling 
time.  The  male  is  easily  distinguished  at  this  epoch  from  the 
female;  the  gray  of  his  head  and  neck  assumes  abluishtint, 
tolerably  brilliant ;  the  beak  is  of  a  fine  yellow,  and  its  extre- 
mity of  a  decided  black.  These  couples  may  be  sometimes 
observed,  after  a  long  winter,  on  the  borders  of  thickets,  far 
remote  from  habitations,  but  they  are  seen  no  longer  when 
May  sets  in.  Those  fieldfares  which  are  late  go  then  to  rejoin 
their  companions,  and  pass  the  summer  in  the  north,  where  they 
hatch  the  young.  We  can  affirm  nothing  respecting  the  song 
of  these  birds,  as  we  do  not  see  them  during  the  love  season. 
The  male  and  female  with  us  utter  the  same  cries,  whether 
for  warning  or  rallying.  It  is  said  that  in  Poland  and  Lower 
Austria,  and  Linnseus  and  Meyer  add  in  Sweden,  they  nestle 
on  high  trees,  and  lay  four  or  six  eggs,  of  a  sea-green,  pointed 
with  reddiidi-brown.  M.  Vieillot  says  they  never  nestle  in 
our  climates.  This  may  be  true  of  France,  but  Dr.  Latham 
mentions  an  instance  or  two  of  the  fieldfare^s  nest  being  found 
in  this  country.  Thar  flesh  is  not  so  much  esteemed  as  that 
of  other  thrushes ;  some  say  it  acquires  a  good  flavour  when 
the  birds  feed  on  flax-seed,  others  that  it  is  never  better  or 
more  succulent  than  when  they  live  on  worms  or  insects.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  insipid  enough.  The  fieldfares  may  be 
taken  by  net,  bird-call,  or  snares  of  any  kind ;  riiooting  them 
is  an  easy  sport. 
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There  are  many  accidental  varieties  of  this  spedes,  in 
white  predominates  more  or  less. 

The  Redwing  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  the  song* 
thrush ;  but  besides  that  its  plumage  is  somewhat  different, 
its  habits  and  mode  of  life  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  fidd- 
fare.  Like  the  latter,  it  only  appears  among  us  twice  a  jev, 
unites  in  numerous  flocks  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  to  durnip 
all  together.  The  redwing  has  some  conformity  with  the  song* 
thrush  in  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  and  fondness  for  gapes,  and 
they  sometimes  travel  in  company,  espedally  in  sprii^. 

The  redwing  generally  arrives  after  the  song-thrush,  and 
before  the  fieldfare,  from  the  north.  They  are  seen  in  con- 
siderable flocks  in  November,  which  usually  disappear  before 
Christmas.  It  re-appears  towards  spring,  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  is  not  seen  after  April.  Its  cry  is  ton,  tan,  ixm, 
kan.  In  constantly  repeating  this  cry  it  leads  the  fox,  its 
natural  enemy,  to  a  conaderable  distance  after  it.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  it  does  not  sing  in  our  climate,  and  has 
only  a  chirrup  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  linnet;  it  is  said, 
however,  that  in  its  native  country  its  song  is  very  agreeable 
in  the  spring  season,  especially  when  it  perches  on  the  summit 
of  lofty  trees.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the  woods  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Dantzic ;  it  nestles  also,  according  to  Nozemann,  in 
some  parts  of  Holland,  and  chooses  those  which  are  covered 
with  elder  and  service-trees,  of  the  berries  of  which  it  is  veiy 
fond.  It  has  two  broods  every  year,  in  the  months  of  April, 
May  and  June :  each  consists  of  from  four  to  six  eggs,  of  a 
greenish-l)lue,  and  spotted  with  blackish.  It  nestles  also  m 
Sweden,  and  places  its  nest  on  the  small  shrubs  and  in  the 
hedges.  While  the  female  hatches,  the  male  hunts,  and 
brings  her  her  food.  From  the  analogy  between  this  bird  and 
the  song-thrush,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  male  also 
partakes  the  care  of  incubation.  Nozemann  says  that  the 
male  and  female  of  this  species  swallow  the  excrement  of  the 
young  while  they  remain  in  the  nest.     This  habit  is  common 
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to  them  with  many  other  birds,  but  the  excrements  remain  at 
the  entrance  of  their  oesophagus,  and  they  eject  them  in  some 
spot  away  from  the  nest,  so  as  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  the 
place  where  their  young  family  is  concealed.  The  usual  aliment 
of  these  birds  consists  of  the  small  worms,  which  they  procure 
by  scraping  up  the  earth,  of  berries,  of  turnips,  and  cater- 
pillars. When  these  are  wanting,  they  have  recourse  to  cher- 
ries, grapes,  and  other  kinds  of  tender  fruits.  Then  it  is  that 
their  flesh  acquires  the  delicacy  which  renders  it  in  equal 
estimation  with  that  of  the  song-thrush.  They  are  not  mis- 
trustful, and  are  more  easily  ensnared  than  almost  any  bird. 
The  fowlers  of  the  continent  say,  however,  that  they  will  avoid 
any  snares  that  are  made  only  of  black  or  white  horsehairs. 
In  Bui^ndy,  therefore,  they  are  made  of  white  and  black 
hairs  twisted  together.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  regard  this 
as  a  vulgar  prejudice. 

Of  the  Punctated  Thrush^  of  which  we  give  a  figure,  from 
the  Museum  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  little  is  known  as  to 
habits  and  manners.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  has 
been  well  described  by  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsefield,  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  the  Linnaean  Transactions.  The  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  brown,  inclining  to  olive ;  breast  ash- 
colour,  and  bdly  rufous-buiF;  a  white  streak  over  the  eye,  and 
chin  and  throat  white ;  tail  greatly  wedged,  and  1^  pale-yellow. 

This  species  is  the  type  of  a  new  genus  proposed  by  Mr. 
Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield,  under  the  name  of  Cinclo^oma^  of 
which  these  gentlemen  cbsarve :  ^*  The  birds  of  this  genus 
appear  to  belong  to  that  subdivision  of  the  thrushes,  which, 
by  the  weaker  oonfonnation  of  the  bill,  opens  a  passage  to  the 
slendar-billed  warblers.  They  deviate  very  ooniriderably  from 
the  typical  form  of  the  merulkUB.  Besides  the  more  gradle 
shape  of  the  bill,  the  fiareM  may  be  observed  to  be  linear  and 
longitudinal,  instead  of  being  rounded,  as  in  the  true  turdi  : 
die  wings  are  short  and  rounded,  the  first  quilUfeathers  being 
of  moderate  length,  and  the  next  gradually  increasing;  they 
thus  differ  from  the  wings  of  the  TurduMy  where  the  four  quill- 
feathers  succeeding  the  first  are  nearly  ot  equal  length,  and  the 
first  almost  spurious.  The  tail  is  long  and  graduiBted,  ^rfiidi, 
in  the  true  thrushes,  is  even ;  and  the  scales  on  the  acrotarria 
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.  are  strongly  conflpicuous,  while  the  tarsi  of  the  thrushes 
'  entire. 

The  Ava  Thrush^  so  named  by  Mr.  Oray,  is  from  Mr. 
:  Crawfurd^s  collection  of  Indian  drawings.     It  may,  probably , 
when  better  known,  exhibit  some  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
*  type  of  the  genus  Turdus,  and  is  therefore  referred  to  it  con- 
ditionally.    The  bill  is  much  bent  toward  the  point,  the  top 
of  the  head  and  nape  are  bright  brown ;  the  beUy,  vent,  wing- 
,  coverts,  and  spots  before  and  behind  the  eye,  at  the  base  of 
the  lower  mandible,  and  the  chin,  are  yellowish-white. 
We  shall  now  speak  of  the  division  of  the  Blackbieds. 
This  name,  Merula^  is  particularly  given  to  the  species 
whose  plumage  is  uniform,  or  varied  only  in  large  masses. 

The  BUuJchirdy  properly  so  called,  is  too  well  known  to 

need  description.     Some  naturalists  distinguish  the  blackbirds 

generally  from  the  thrushes  by  the  vertical  motion  ot  the  tail ; 

'  but  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  see  that  this  is  found 

among  some  species  of  the  latter. 

The  blackbird  is  solitary,  living  either  alone  or  in  company 
with  its  female.  Though  naturally  wild,  it  is  more  easily 
tamed  than  thi^  thrushes.  It  sojourns  and  nestles  nearer  inha- 
bited places ;  it  is  more  distrustful  and  subtle,  and  is  said  to 
have  a  more  piercing  sight,  which  enables  it  to  discover  the 
.  fowler  at  a  great  distance ;  it  is  therefore  approached  with 
much  more  difficulty. 

The  male  has  a  powerful  voice,  but  hardly  supportable 
except  in  the  woods,  or  champaign  country.  It  commences  its 
.  notes  from  the  first  fine  days  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
continues  to  sing  until  the  fine  season  is  pretty  well  advanced ; 
it  sings  one  of  the  longest  of  any  of  our  birds.  The  love  season 
begins  early  with  the  blackbird,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  see  young 
ones  at  the  commencement  of  May. 

This  species  has  two  or  three  broods  every  year ;  it  builds 
its  nest  in  thick  bushes,  at  a  moderate  height,  or  in  the. old 
trunks  of  headless  trees,  covered  with  ivy ;  it  is  composed  of 
moss,  small  roots,  and  dried  herbs,  bound  together  with  clay, 
'.and  the  interior  is  furnished  with  the  softest  materials.  The 
male  and  female  work  together  at  its  construction  with  so  much 
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assiduity,  that  we  are  assured  that  eight  days  are  suffideiit  for 
the  finidiiiig  of  the  work.  When  it  is  finished,  the  female  de- 
posits in  it  from  four  to  five  eggs,  of  a  bluish-green,  with 
rusty-ooloured  spots,  frequent,  and  not  very  distinct  She 
hatches  them  with  so  much  ardour,  that  she  sometimes  sufPers 
herself  to  be  caught  with  the  hand  on  the  nest.  The  male 
provides  for  her  subostenee,  and,  contrary  to  the  suj^podtion 
of  Montbeillard,  is  observed  to  share  sometimes  the  business 
of  incubation.  M.  Vieiilot  has  seen  them  on  the  nest  from 
eleven  in  the  morning,  to  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon.  Na- 
turally distrustful,  these  birds  often  abandon  their  eggs,  or 
eat  them,  if  diey  happen  to  *be  touched,  and  they  will  even 
serve  their  young  ones  so  in  a  omilar  case,  when  they  are  first 
gected  firom  the  egg.  The  father  and  mother  find  them 
eartb-worms,  caterjnllars,  larve,  and  all  kinds  of  insects.  The 
moment  these  birds  can  do  without  the  parent,  they  follow 
their  natural  impulse ;  each  becomes  isolated,  and  unites  to  its 
former  aliment  all  kinds  of  berries  and  fruits. 

These  birds  are  sought  irfier,  and  brought  up  in  captivity 
for  their  song,  and  more  especially  for  their  power  of  improv- 
ing it,  of  retaining  the  airs  which  diey  are  taught,  and  imitate 
ing  those  which  they  hear.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  bringing 
them  up  should  take  them  in  the  nest,  when  they  are  feathered, 
and  feed  them  at  first  with  a  liquid  paste,  composed  of  steeped 
bread,  yolk  of  egg,  and  bruised  hempseed,  and  afterwards 
with  sheepVheart,  minced  meat,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  dif- 
ferent fruits  and  berries.  They  must  not  be  shut  up  with 
other  birds,  for,  naturally  uneasy  and  petulant,  they  will 
pursue  and  torment  them  continually,  unless  in  very  large 
aviaries,  filled  with  shrubs  and  bushes.  In  tins  way,  indeed, 
they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  making  their  own  nests,  and 
bringing  up  their  young,  if  they  are  provided  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  proper  aliment.  To  succeed  completely,  it  is 
necessary  to  abstain  from  ap[»oaehing  the  brood  while  the 
little  ones  are  not  entirely  fledged,  for  otherwise  the  old  oneft 
will  either  abandon  or  devour  them. 
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The  blackbirds  are  very  fond  of  bathing  themaielves ;  they 
musty  therefore,  have  plenty  of  water,  which  contributes  not  a 
little  to  their  gaiety. 

Their  moulting  commences  at  the  end  of  summer,  and  is  so 
complete,  that  some  are  frequently  seen  at  that  period  with  the 
head  entirely  divested  of  feathers.  At  this  epodi  tliey  oeaae 
to  sing,  and,  generally,  near  its  termination  they  proceed  to 
migrate.  Some  few,  however,  are  observed  to  remain  the 
winter:  they  then  inhabit  hedges  and  the  thickest  woods, 
seeking  those  where  there  are  warm  springs  and  evergreen  trees, 
as  much  for  a  shelter  from  the  oold^  as  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing sustenance.  They  come  at  this  season  into  gardens,  and 
feed  on  snails;  they  even  seek  them  in  the  holes  of  walls,  and 
know  very  well  how  to  break  the  shell  and  extract  the  animal. 
Their  flesh  is  considered  very  delicate  during  the  vintage  time 
in  wine  countries,  and  is  as  much  in  request  as  that  of  thrashes; 
but  it  grows  bitter  when  they  feed  only  on  juniper-berries, 
ivy-berries,  and  other  such  fruits.  *It  is  said  to  have  some 
medicinal  properties,  and  to  be  good  in  fluxes  and  dysenteries. 
Nevertheless,  ulcerated  and  hemorrhoidal  patients  should  al>> 
stain  from  it ;  the  oil  in  which  blackbirds  are  cooked  is  much 
recommended  by  fore^  physicians,  in  cases  of  sciatica ;  and 
the  dung  of  these  birds,  dissolved  in  vinegar,  is  said  to  dear 
the  skin,  and  disperse  redness  and  blotdies,  if  constantly  used. 

Though  these  birds  are  very  distrustful  and  subtle,  they 
give  easfly  into  the  snares  that  are  laid  for  them,  provided  the 
fowler  be  invisible ;  they  are  taken  in  different  ways.  The 
methods  described  for  taking  the  thrushes  will  succeed  equally 
well  with  the  blackbirds. 

A  method  of  taking  them,  well  known  to  shepherds  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  consists  in  making  a  little  hole  in 
the  ground,  about  five  inches  broad,  dght  long,  and  nine  deep. 
In  the  bottom  are  placed  various  berries,  or  earth-worms, 
attached  to  a  little  stick  with  a*  thread,  or  transfixed  through 
the  body  with  long  thorns.    If  other  birds  are  wanted  to  be 
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cx>loiir  pass  abraptly  into  the  secnnd,  without  going  throai^ 
the  intermediate  shades.  Blackbirds,  crows,  and  other  birds 
of  the  same  hue,  present  examples  of  this  every  day.  Among 
the  accidental  varieties  of  this  species,  we  find  some  completely 
white,  indttding  even  the  bill  and  feet  Some  have  these  parts 
yellow,  others  have  the  bill  red.  Individuals  have  been  ob- 
served, whose  entire  plumage  was  of  a  ydbwish^rose  odoiir, 
with  the  biD  and  feet  yellow.  On  some  specimens  the  head 
alone  is  white,  with  three  oblong  black  spots  placed  behind  the 
eyes ;  the  iris,  the  beak,  and  the  feet  are  yellow.  Others  are 
varied  with  black  and  white,  in  transversal  spots  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  longitudinal  underneath ;  some  have  the  wings  and 
tail  only  as  white  as  snow  :  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  a  fine 
black.  Finally,  young  ones  are  sometimes  seen  which  have 
the  alar  and  caudal  quills  white  from  their  origin,  and  for 
half  their  length. 

The  Ring-Ouzel  {T.  Torqaaim)  is  decidedly  a  diflierent 
species  from  the  last.  To  say  nothing  of  the  plumage,  &c., 
its  habits  and  manners  are  different ;  its  usual  cry  is  cr,  cr^  cr. 
In  spring  its  song  is  less  loud  than  that  of  the  common  black- 
bird, and  varied  with  sweet  and  melodious  sounds.  It  is  a 
bird  of  passage  with  us,  and  is  never  seen  but  in  spring  and 
autumn.  It  does  not  always  pursue  in  its  migrations  a  r^ular 
route ;  it  usually  follows  the  chains  of  mountains,  and  parti- 
cularly seeks  hedges,  where  ivy  is  abundant,  of  the  berries  <3t 
which  it  iff  especially  fond.  It  is  seen  regularly  enough  in  the 
months  of  April  and  October,  on  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rouen.  It  sometimes  remains  there  during  the 
entire  summer,  but  very  rarely. 

These  blackbirds  appear  to  travel  in  families  only,  ftir  sel- 
dom more  than  eight  or  twelve  are  seen  together.  They  do 
not  quit  the  hedges,  and  prefer  those  whidi  are  on  the  summit 
of  mountains,  and  on  the  borders  of  woods.*  In  both  ffpniw^w, 
their  passage  does  not  continue  for  more  than  fiom  fifteen  to 
twenty  days ;  for  all  this  time  they  are  excessively  fat,  and 
their  flesh  is  very  delicate  eating. 
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These  birds  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  as  fat  in 
Spring  as  in  Autumn,  while  the  reverse  is  altogether  the  case 
iritfa  the  other  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  and  indeed  with  all 
Qtber  small  birds,  which  are  very  fat  in  Autumn,  and  quite 
lean  in  Spring. 

Less  distrustful  than  the  common  Uackbirda,  the  Ouzels 
suffer  themselves  to  be  approached  without  difficulty.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  they  are  not  very  easily  caught  in  snares. 
Still  it  would  appear  that  they  might  be  taken  without  much 
trouble  in  the  spider-^iets  that  we  have  described;  as  whenever 
they  are  pursued  they  stick  constantly  to  the  hedges,  preferring 
those  which  are  in  a  right  line,  and  quitting  one  only,  cast 
themselves  into  the  succeeding. 

This  species  is  common  in  all  the  high  mountains  of  England 
and  Scotland,  of  Sweden,  Auveigne,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and 
Greece.  It  also  inhabits  the  mountain  dudn  of  the  Vosges, 
where  it  nestles  on  the  fir*trees.  It  also  places  its  nest  at  times, 
at  a  small  dbtance  from  the  ground,  either  on  a  rock  covered 
with  bushes  and  large  briars,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  yeiy  thick 
bush ;  branches,  roots  of  heath,  and  moss  heaped  together 
without  (»rder  form  the  basis  of  the  nest,  the  outside  of  which 
18  furnished  with  thick  weeds,  and  the  inride  with  clay  mixed 
with  filaments  of  roots  and  dried  leaves:  fine  and  soft  plants 
form  the  bed,  on  which  the  female  lays  four  eggs,  of  the  same 
size  and  colour  with  those  of  the  common  blackbird,  but  very 
remarkable  for  the  large  reddish  spots  with  which  they  are 
marked. 

Lothinger,  who  has  had  occasion  to  study  these  buds  in 
Lorraine,  assures  us,  that  they  nestle  very  early  in  the  season, 
and  construct  and  place  their  nest  pretty  nearly  like  the  song- 
thrush  ;  that  the  young  are  perfectly  capable  of  providing  for 
themselves  by  the  end  of  June ;  that  the  period  of  their  departure 
is  not  fixed ;  but  that  they  generally  commence  their  migration 
towards  the  end  of  July,  and  that  it  continues  during  the  whole 
month  of  August,  for  which  time  not  one  of  these  birds  is  ever 
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which  they  call  the  Samarmar^  to  come  to  the  succour  of  the 
crops,  which  are  attacked  by  myriads  of  locusts.  The  Turks 
esteem  it  a  sacred  bird,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  killed  in  their 
presence*  It  would  be  well  if  their  example  was  more  generally 
imitated  with  respect  to  all  birds  that  render  similar  services  to 
mankind. 

The  rose-blackbird  has  some  analogy  of  habits  and  dispo- 
sition with  the  stare.  Like  the  latter,  it  is  fond  of  herds  and 
flocks,  and  will  perch  upon  the  animals  for  the  purpose,  no 
doubt,  of  searching  for  the  insects  which  lodge  in  their  hair 
and  skin,  j^his  species  too,  Hke  the  stare,  flies  in  large  flocks, 
and  makes  its  nest  in  the  holes  of  rocks ;  beades  locusts,  it  feeds 
on  various  other  insects,  especially  such  as  live  in  dunghills. 
It  also  eats  berries  and  tender  fruits. 

It  would  appear  that  this  blackbird  has  no  song,  at  least 
ornithologists  and  travellers  make  no  mention  of  it  According 
to  Forskel,  its  cry  is  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed thus :  ^r,  fr,  tr. 

This  species  appears  spread  through  the  hottest  and  coldest 
parts  of  the  old  Continent.  Forskel  has  w&ea  it  on  the  burning 
sands  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  plains  of  Aleppo,  in  July  and 
August  Le  Vaillant  has  met  with  it  in  Africa,  as  high  as  24° 
south  latitude.  It  has  been  sent  into  this  country  from  Bengal. 
Pallas  has  found  it  in  the  north  of  Siberia,  in  the  mountainous 
vicinity  of  the  Irtish,  where  it  nestles.  Very  numerous  flocks 
of  these  birds  traversed  Provence  and  Piedmont,  in  the  autumn 
of  1817.  They  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  are 
common  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  near  Astracan,  and 
along  the  entire  extent  of  the  Volga.  They  piBiss  every  year  in 
large  flocks  into  the  southern  part  of  Russia. 

The  rose-coloured  blackbirds,  which  are  seen  on  the  Con- 
tinent, come  only  during  the  passage  time  of  other  birds;  at 
this  period  many  are  observed  in  Burgundy.  Kldn  assures  us, 
that  tiiey  have  a  name  in  Spanish,  which  ihdiicates  that  they 
are  known  in  Spain.    Aldrovandus,  the  first  naturalist  who 
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has  mentioDed  these  birds,  informs  us,  that  they  sometimes  ap* 
pear  in  the  plains  of  Bologna,  where  the  fowlers  call  them  sea- 
starlings.  They  perch  on  dunghills,  grow  very  fat,  and  their 
flesh  is  good  eating.  They  have  been  sometimes  seen  in  this 
country. 

The  fnoeking-thruahj  properly  so  called,  derives  its  name 
firom  the  peculiar  talent  which  it  possesses  of  imitating  the 
cries  and  a  part  of  the  song  of  other  birds ;  but  it  does  not 
give  a  caricatured  imitation  of  those  foreign  sounds  its  denomi- 
nation would  appear  to  indicate ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  imitates 
il  is  only  to  embellish.  The  cries  and  half-phrases  with  which 
it  enriches  its  own  naturally  varied  song,  have  occasioned  the 
aborigines  of  Mexico  to  give  it  a  name  far  more  appropriate 
and  more  justly  applicable,  that  of  Cencontlaiolli^  which  means 
/our  hundred  languages. 

This  bird  not  only  sings  with  taste,  and  without  monotony, 
but  also  with  action  and  animation.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
first  of  singing  birds ;  but  to  place  it  above  the  nightingale, 
with  Fernandez,  Niereraberg,  and  others,  can  only  be  done  by 
those  who  have  never  heard,  or  who  have  entirely  forgotten 
the  song  of  that  delin^tful  bird.  The  voice  of  the  mocking*- 
thrush  is  more  loud  and  powerful,  but  by  no  means  so  agree- 
able within  a  certain  distance.  Its  song  has  little  of  the 
softness,  delicacy,  and  plaintive  tenderness  that  so  peculiarly 
characterize  the  nightingale  during  the  season  of  love. 

As  there  is  no  bird  among  the  Americans  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  mocking-bird,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  they 
should  have  exalted  it  into  so  extraordinary  a  character,  and 
raised  it  above  all  other  birds.  They  have,  however,  exagge- 
rated its  talents,  in  stating  that  it  can  imitate  completely,  and  in 
all  their  parts,  the  song  of  other  birds,  the  cries  of  different 
quadrupeds,  the  crying  of  infants,  the  laughter  of  a  young 
giri,  and  in  being  able  to  repeat  entire  airs  on  the  same  key  in 
which  it  has  heard  them.  It  does  not  possess  the  imitative 
talent  to  this  degree,  even  in  captivity.     The  mewing  of 
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the  cat,  however,  it  takes  off  so  completely  as  to  deceive  any 
ear. 

This  bird  is  very  common  in  Sunt  Domingo,  where  it  is 
called  the  nightingale;  but  there  it  possesses  none  of  those 
qualities  so  much  vaunted  in  North  America.  Its  song,  how- 
ever, is  the  same.  It  frequents  the  savannahs,  delights  to  be 
near  habitations,  and  seems  to  love  the  society  of  man,  tbe 
aght  of  whom  is  alone  suffident  to  exdte  it  to  sing. 

This  bird  moves  the  tail  up  and  down,  and  often  carries  it  in 
a  raised  poation  :  at  such  times  its  wings  are  pendant. 

Bold  and  courageous,  the  mocking-thrush  is  frequently  at 
war  with  the  pipiris,  and  forces  the  little  Inrds  of  prey  to  quit 
the  places  which  it  has  adopted  for  its  own  abode,  especially 
during  the  hatching-time. 

It  places  its  nest  on  trees  of  middle  size,  or  in  thick  bushes, 
gives  it  a  similar  form  to  that  of  the  missel,  and  furnishes  the 
base  without  with  thorny  branches.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs, 
spotted  with  red  points  on  a  white  ground,  which  points  are 
larger  towards  the  thick  end  than  elsewhere. 

It  feeds  on  insects  and  different  berries.  It  is  brought  up 
in  cages,  but  to  preserve  it,  it  must  be  taken  in  the  nest,  and 
its  tastes  and  wants  be  carefully  studied  and  administered  to. 
When  this  is  done,  it  will  continue  to  sing  many  years. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  the  redwing,  and  the  female  b  of  tbe 
same  dimensions  with  the  male. 

We  pass  on  to  the  Loriots  or  Orioles. 

The  Oriole^  properly  so  called^  (Oriolus  galbula^)  and  golden 
Oriole  of  Latham,  comes  into  France  about  the  middle  of 
spring,  and  quits  in  autumn  to  pass  the  winter  in  Africa.  It 
migrates  at  uncertain  periods  into  England  and  Sweden.  On 
their  arrival,  the  mdle  and  female  soon  couple,  and  place  their 
nest  at  tbe  extremity  of  the  branches  of  very  elevated  trees. 

This  nest  is  constructed  with  much  art  and  industry :  it  is 
attached  to  the  bifurcation  of  two  small  branches;  the  birds 
enlace  around  the  two  branches,  which  form  this  bifurcation. 
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long  threads  of  straw,  flax,  or  wool,  some  of  which  going  right 
from  one  branch  to  another,  form  the  edge  of  the  nest  in  ftoot» 
and  the  others  penetrating  into  the  tissue  of  the  nest,  or 
passing  underneath  and  rolling  over  the  opposite  branch,  give 
solidity  to  the  work.  Between  the  exterior  and  interior,  there 
are  moss,  lichens,  and  other  similar  mattars.  The  interior  is 
furnished  with  wool,  spiders'-webs,  the  silky  nests  of  cator- 
pillars,  and  feathers,  the  whdie  united  and  tissued  most  inti- 
mately and  ingeniously  together. 

The  eggs  are  four  or  fire  in  number,  €l  a  dirty  whit^ 
qprinkled  with  little  spots  of  a  blackish-brown,  and  more 
numerous  towards  the  thick  end.  Incubation  lasts  about  one- 
and-twenty  days. 

The  female  has  gi^eat  attachment  for  the  young  family,  and 
shows  considerable  courage  in  defending  it  even  against  man. 
Montbeillard  says,  that  the  father  and  mother  have  been  seen 
to  dart  courageously  on  those  who  were  carrying  off  their 
young;  and,  what  is  still  more  rare,  the  mother  has  been 
known,  when  taken  with  the  nest,  to  continue  hatching  in  the 
cage,  and  die  upon  the  eggs. 

These  young  birds  are  a  long  time  before  they  can  provide 
for  themselves ;  and  follow  the  &ther  and  mother  a  long  time 
before  they  can  eat  alone,  with  the  cry  of  yo,  yo,  yo.  Each 
fsmily  assembles  together  to  migrate. 

The  song  of  the  oriole  is  tolerably  wdl  known,  and  has 
given  rise  to  the  different  names  imposed  upon  the  bird, 
according  as  the  hearers  have  thought  proper  to  express  it,  or 
as  they  believed  that  they  heard  it.  Some  believe  that  it 
always  cries  Yo,  yo,  yo,  ^llables  which  are  always  preceded 
or  followed  by  a  sort  of  mewing,  like  that  of  a  cat.  Others 
that  it  pronounces  Oriot  or  LorioL  The  absurd  fancies  of 
the  French  have  carried  them  pretty  far  in  this  point.  Some 
imagine  that  the  bird  cries  compere  loriot  (gossip  loriot); 
many  that  it  cries  JLowMoi  honnee  merisee  (Louisat,  good  black 
ciierries);  and  others  have  arrived  at  the  very  climax  of 
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absurdity,  ib  tliinldi^  that  it  artkolates  *<  t^ett  U  eompht 
tofiot  qui  mange  Um  o^raet  el  Imse  le  noyau.* 

On  their  first  arrival  the  oricdet  live  od  imects,  scafabci, 
little  worms  and  caterpillars.  It  is  with  such  fiood  that  tfaejr 
bring  up  their  joang.  They  make  at  this  epoch  aoonaidcrabk 
consumption  of  these  insects,  especially  ol  the  latter.  They 
bring  their  young  onesas  many  as  the  bill  will  contun.  Thos 
these  patient  birds  dean  a  multitude  of  trees  of  these  inaects, 
and  return  erery  day  upon  the  same  trees  until  none  remsia 
before  they  proceed  toothers ;  still,  however,  they  appear  more 
greedy  cf  berries,  figs,  red  and  black  cherries,  of  whidi  they 
only  attadc  the  ripest  part.  They  are  not,  however,  sufficsntly 
numerous  to  render  the  mischiff  which  they  do  in  chcny*tree 
plantations,  &c.  a  counterbalance  to  the  services  whidi  they 
perform  in  ridding  the  trees  ot  die  quantity  of  caterpllaiB 
which  devour  the  leaves.  Their  flesh  becomes  very  fat  when 
they  subsist  on  figs,  and  is  then  ezcdlent  eating ;  accordingly 
they  are  much  pursued  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and 
in  Egypt,  on  their  passage  at  the  end  of  summer.  It  is  qmte 
difiierent,  however,  on  their  spring  passage.  At  this  epoA 
their  flesh  is  excessively  lean,  and  they  remain  in  this  state 
undl  thdr  nutriment  grows  more  abundant. 

The  oriole  is  not  easily  reared  in  captivity :  this,  however, 
may  be  achieved,  and  even  the  old  ones  taken  with  the  young 
may  be  preserved  for  some  time,  if  they  receive  plenty  of  those 
fruits  of  which  they  are  particularly  fond.  As  to  die  young 
taken  from  the  nest,  they  are  fed  at  first  with  the  same  paste 
which  is  ^ven  to  nightingales,  and  afterwards  with  fruits. 
These  birds  seldom  live  more  than  two  years  in  captivity ; 
they  most  generally  perish,  from  a  spedes  of  gout  whidi 
attacks  them  in  the  feet. 

The  oriole  is  extremdy  distrustful,  and  very  difficult  of 
approach.  Precaudon  must  be  used  when  it  is  intended  to 
shoot  them,  as  they  fly  from  tree  to  tree  for  a  kmg  time, 
without  sufiering  themsdves  to  remain  to  be  aimed  at.    They 
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can  be  attracted  by  whistling  like  them,  but  it  must  be  wdl 
done,  and  exactly  lilce  their  rcAce^  as,  otherwise,  they  will  fly 
off  immediately.  In  the  fruit  season  they  may  be  caught  with 
Tarious  kinds  of  snares. 

All  that  we  have  said  of  the  habits  of  this  oriole  is  applicable 
to  the  other  species  of  the  genus  as  far  as  they  are  known. 
We  forbear,  therefore,  to  dilate  further  on  them,  and  piy>eeed 
to  the  Ant-eaters. 

Sonnini  was  the  first  naturalist  who  made  us  acquainted 
with  these  birds.  He  has  observed  them  in  the  interior  of 
the  countries  at  Guiana,  in  the  lofty  and  sombre  forests 
which  cover  the  soil  in  this  portion  of  Southern  America. 
They  live  there,  generally  speaking,  in  small  flocks,  and  sub- 
sist chiefly  on  ants,  the  quantity  of  which  is  prodigious  in  those 
hot  and  humid  climates.  There,  where  man  has  been  hitherto 
unable  to  exercise  his  destructive  imprudence,  we  may  observe 
the  admirable  care  with  which  nature  has  disposed  all  her 
works,  the  harmony  of  their  distribution,  the  equilibrium  which 
maintains  them  in  a  perfect  order,  the  incontestable  imprint  of 
a  supreme  and  directing  intelligence.  In  no  part  of  the  globe 
does  there  exist  a  greater  number  of  ants  than  in  South 
America ;  and  in  no  part,  also,  do  there  exist  more  species  of 
animals  destined  to  subnst  on  these  insects.  For  some  of 
these  species  they  are  not  only  a  preferable  article  of  food,  but 
absolutely  a  necessary  and  exclusive  aliment.  The  quadrupeds 
called  ant-eaters  have  no  other,  neither  have  the  birds  on  which 
we  treat  at  present. 

Such  a  mode  of  subsistence  does  not  require  the  frequent 
exercise  of  flying.  To  find  it,  it  is  suflScient  to  flit  from  one 
ant-hole  to  another.  Accordingly  we  find  these  birds  almost 
continually  on  the  ground.  They  run  there  with  lightness, 
and  if  they  ever  quit  it,  it  is  only  to  jump  upon  the  bushes  or 
branches  of  some  low  tree,  where  they  pass  the  night.  They 
build  their  nests  there,  tissued  with  dry  plants  rudely  interlaced, 
and  of  a  hemi^herical  form.    They  lay  three  or  four  eggs, 
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nearly  round.  The  structure  of  those  parts  which  serve  for 
the  mechanism  of  flight,  in  these  birds  correspond  to  their 
mode  of  life.  The  wings  and  tail  are  extremely  short,  and 
consequently  little  adapted  to  raise  or  support  them  in  the  air ; 
but  their  1^  are  long  and  well  adapted  for  running,  which  is 
all  that  is  necessary  for  their  purposes. 

Tliese  birds  are  lively  and  agile ;  they  are  ahnoat  always  in 
motion,  but  invariably  at  a  distance  from  all  inhabited  places, 
where  they  would  not  meet  with  a  sufficiency  of  those  insects 
which  constitute  their  subdstence.  Their  disposition  is  sodaL 
They  not  only  unite  in  small  troops  of  the  same  species,  but 
also  join  with  other  birds  of  different  species,  but  of  th^  own 
genus.  Tlieir  plumage,  not  brilliant,  seems,  in  fact,  to  indicate 
this  mixture ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  larger  spedes, 
which  are  better  characterised,  it  is  rare  to  meet  among  the 
small,  two  individuals  which  resemble  each  other  perfectly. 
This  is  the  observation  of  M.  Vieillot,  and  surely  ornithologists 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  great  probability  of  similar 
intermixture  between  birds  of  other  genera,  whose  size,  con- 
formation, &c.  is  so  much  alike,  before  they  proceed  so  rashly, 
and  on  such  trivial  grounds,  to  the  separation  of  spedes. 

The  flesh  of  the  ant-eaters  contracts  a  strong  odour  of  their 
ordinary  fipod,  which  renders  it  disagreeable.  They  are  called 
in  the  colony  of  Guiana  Little  Partridges^  and  the  aborigines 
of  the  country  term  them  Palikours. 

One  of  the  species  {Myrmothera  Tinnicd^  has  a  peculiar 
habit  worth  remarking  here.  In  the  mountainous  and  wooded 
deserts  of  Guiana,  where  the  Arada  disturbs  the  traveller  by 
its  shrill  and  repeated  whistle,  like  a  bandit  calling  his  com- 
panions of  plunder,  this  bird  gives  the  alarm,  and  appears  per- 
petually on  its  guard  amid  the  dangers  which  surround  it.  It 
causes  the  forests  and  the  mountains  to  re-echo  with  sounds, 
grave,  yet  at  the  same  time  sonorous  and  rapid,  like  that  of  a 
bell  repeatedly  and  quickly  rung.  M.  Vieillot,  who  resided 
in  Guiana,  was  some  time  before  he  could  ima^e  what  animal 
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produced  this  singular  noise,  which  he  heard  every  morning 
and  evening  around  him.  He  little  thought  that  this  living 
tocsin  was  a  small  bird,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly 
meeting  in  these  inmiense  solitudes,  and  which  furnished  one 
of  the  ordinary  dishes  of  his  table.  He  was  the  first  who 
made  known  this  species  to  Buffon,  who  preserved  the  name 
given  it  by  M.  Vieillot^  viz.,  Btfroi, 

Of  the  habits  of  the  red-bellied  afU-eater  we  have  no  infor- 
mation whatever,  and  its  specific  characters  are  sufficiently 
noticed  in  the  text. 

Our  figure  of  the  grallina  is  from  the  Paris  Museum,  where 
the  specimoi  has  been  treated  by  M.  Vieillot  as  a  new  genus 
from  Australia.  It  is  entirely  black  and  white,  but  of  its 
habits  and  manners  there  is  nothing  known. 

The  CiKctE,  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  habits,  has  been 
classed  among  the  grallae,  in  the  genus  tringa,  but  its  confor- 
mation proves  it  to  belong  to  this  division.  It  is  a  solitary 
and  silent  bird,  remaining  constantly  near  fountains  and  limpid 
streams,  whose  waters  roll  over  gravel  beds  in  lofty  mountains. 
It  is  found  in  Spain,  Sardinia,  France,  and  even  to  the  most 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  remains  all  the  winter. 
Sometimes  it  walks  slowly,  sometimes  it  is  seen  resting  on  the 
pebbles,  between  which  the  rivulets  wind.  When  it  flies,  it  is 
in  a  right  line,  shaving  the  ground  closely,  and  uttering  a  little 
cry  like  the  king-fisher.  Aquatic  insects  constituting  its  chief 
nutriment,  it  proceeds  to  seek  them  even  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  following  its  declivity,  and  continuing  its  progress  even 
when  the  depth  of  the  water  forces  it  to  submerge.  It  tra^ 
verses  the  bottom  with  the  head  upright,  without  appearing  to 
have  changed  its  element.  It  walks  there  in  all  directions  with 
the  same  facility  as  on  land,  only  M.  Heb^rt  has  remarked, 
that  the  moment  the  water  passed  its  knees,  it  sufibred  its 
wings  to  fall,  agitating  them  a  little.  The  object  of  this  move- 
ment may,  perhaps,  be  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  stratum 
of  air  to  penetrate  the  wat«r,  and  surround  it  when  there. 
This  process  has,  in  all  probability,  some  relation  with  that  of 
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these  oountrieB.  These  birds  assemble  on  du^ghiUS)  and  «ueh 
other  places,  where  they  find  either  the  larvse  of  insects,  or 
perfect  insects,  eq>ecially  locusts.  They  also  perch  on  the 
backs  of  cattle,  to  feed,  on  the  parasitic  insects  which  infest 
them.     In  default  of  insects^  they  attack  seeds  and  fruits. 

The  Common  Martin  {Paradise  Oroide  of  Lath.^  Ccusy- 
phu8  TrUtie^  Dum.,  ParadUea  Triatis,  and  Oraada  Triatie, 
Gm.  and  Lath.,)  is  the  species  whose  manners  have  been  moat 
studied.  Besides  hunting  flies,  scarabsei,  &c.,  it  seeks  the 
vermin  from  the  backs  of  horses,  oxen,  and  pigs,  which  will- 
ingly submit  to  the  operations  of  thar  liberators,  until  they 
begin  to  infringe  upon  the  skin ;  then  these  carnivorous  birds, 
which  accommodate  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  nutriment,  will 
commence  to  peck  the  living  flesh. 

The  discharge  of  fowling-pieces  will  scarcely  drive  away  the 
martins,  which  assemble  at  the  close  of  day  on  the  trees  whidi 
are  near  habitations,  and  chatter  there  in  a  very  troublesome 
manner,  though  their  song  is  naturally  sufiidently  varied  and 
agreeable.  In  the  morning  they  disperse  through  the  oountiy 
in  groups,  or  by  pairs,  according  to  the  season.  They  have 
two  youug  broods  every  year,  usually  composed  of  four  c^gs, 
in  nests  of  a  rude  construction,  which  they  attach  to  the  leaves 
of  the  palm  tree,  or  other  trees,  and  which  they  even  some- 
times place  in  granaries,  when  they  can  find  the  means.  Their 
attachment  for  their  young  is  so  great,  that  they  will  pursue 
thdr  ravisher,  striking  with  the  beak,  and  uttering  piercing  cries. 
If  they  should  discover  the  place  where  their  young  ones  are 
situated,  they  will  enter  there  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  them. 

The  young  martins  are  tamed  without  diflSculty ;  they  are 
easily  taught  to  speak,  and  when  kept  in  a  bam^yard,  learn  of 
themselves  to  counterfeit  the  cries  of  hens,  cocks,  geese,  sheep, 
and  other  domestic  animals.  They  even  accompany  their 
imitations  with  accents  and  motions  full  of  grace  and  gaiety, 
and  which  contrast  not  a  little  with  the  epithet  triatis,  so  un- 
accountably bestowed  upon  them.     It  cannot  even  be  derived 
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from  their  plumage,  the  varied  tints  of  which  liave  nothing  sad 
or  sombre  in  their  appearance. 

These  birds,  very  numerous  in  India,  the  Philippines,  and 
probably  in  the  intermediate  countries,  are  of  ii  very  glutton* 
ous  disposition,  and  great  destroyers  of  locusts.  This  last  cir* 
ctttnstance  has  rendered  them  celebrated  in  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  to  which  they  were  for  a  long  time  strangers,  but 
where  the  governor  Poivre  caused  many  pairs  to  be  transported 
to  oppose  the  locusts,  which  were  desolating  the  island,  into 
which  their  eggs  had  been  introduced  with  plants  from  Mada- 
gascar. The  views  of  this  excellent  statesman  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  crowned  with  complete  success,  but  as  the  ocdo- 
nists  perceived  after  a  few  years  that  the  martins  tore  up  with 
avidity  the  grounds  which  had  been  newly  sown,  they  imagined 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  eating  the  grain,  so,  after  a  formal 
process,  they  had  them  all  destroyed.  The  locusts  soon  re* 
appeared  when  their  enemies-  were  thus  put  '*  hors  de  combat,^ 
and  causing  fresh  devastations,  the  people  began  to  regret  the 
martins,  two  pairs  of  which  were  introduced  eight  years  after, 
and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  laws.  A  fresh  destruc* 
tion  of  these  insects  was  the  result  of  this  second  introduction 
of  the  martins.  But  this  nutriment  beginning  to  fail»  these 
birds  attacked  an  insect,  the  larv«  of  which  made  continual 
war  with  the  cotton-tree  grubs,  so  very  injurious  to  the  coflRee* 
plants.  They  also  proceeded  to  devour  the  fruits  and  grams. 
They  even  killed  the  young  pigeons  in  the  dove-cots,  and 
became  in  their  turn  a  scourge,  which  required  the  adoption  of 
measures  to  prevent  the  too  great  multiplication  of  their  spedes. 

The  Gracula  Criafatdla  of  China,  which  the  Baron  scarcely 
regards  as  a  variety  of  the  last,  is  said  to  learn  to  whistle  tunes 
remarkably  well,  and  articulate  words.  The  Chinese  rear 
them  in  cages,  with  rice  and  insects. 

There  is  another  bird  of  this  division,  which  has  been  made 
the  type  of  a  separate  genus  by  M.  Kuhl,  under  the  name  of 
Ptilonorhynchu8,     It  is  the  Satin  Grakle  of  Dr.  Latham. 
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